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PREFACE 


Irs not the top of the world, but it’s close enough. And it’s taken 
longer than I'd thought it would to get here. Ten hours of climb- 
ing into the rarified oxygen at 19,500 feet taps whatever mental 
acuity I'd retain under normal circumstances. What we estimated 
would be a six-hour climbing day is stretching to twice that length. 
Of that much I’m aware, even though my recollection of the day’s 
events has been reduced to nothing more than a set of mental snap- 
shots. And even these images are more comic strip caricatures than 
objective impressions with any depth or fidelity. However intense 
and memorable the morning’s sights and sounds may have been, 
the color has been bleached out by the physical and psychological 
strain of a long day. 

I lean into a berm of snow, formed by the edge of a deep pit 
where the glacial ice—deep blue where the snow doesn’t stick— 
literally peels away from the mountainside. Half reclining and half 
standing, I pull slack rope through the metal grooves of a rope- 
braking device. The device, a folded piece of aluminum through 
Which I’ve threaded the rope, is called a Reverso, and it is clipped 
to my climbing harness with a pear-shaped aluminum snap link 
called a carabiner, My clumsy hands draw the slick nylon rope 


through the brake—ready to clamp down like a manual version of 
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he spri mechanism in your automobile seat belt. These machi. 
rin . icking 1 

Pe e the human chain slowly picking its way up a 
i f 

nati of ice 100 feet down the mountain. The figure, 


-vertical gully . i 
sande and safeguarding their every Step is 


below are three fellow climbers, 


a critical task. | 

Out of sight, they struggle, loaded down with heavy packs, We 
are all tied to a single rope. This thin cord, little thicker than a pen- 
will stop those below from careening thousands of feet to their 


nn should one of them slip and fall. I am not anchored to any- 
thing, but I've crawled over the berm, a snowy ridge lying perpen- 
dicular to their line of ascent. This should hold me—and by default, 
all of us—in case the worst should happen. The worst would look 
something like the following: the lowest and least experienced 
climber slips, dragging the upper two off—loading me, the fourth 
and highest climber, with the sudden shock of 600 falling pounds 
of backpack, climbing gear, and human body. Hunkering behind 
the snow ridge is the equivalent of lashing myself into a marlin chair 
while deep sea fishing. The only difference is it’s not a trophy fish I 
have on the line, but human lives. 

Despite the risk, I relax long enough to review the day’s events. 
It all began with a surreal 1:30 AM wake-up leading to a weary strug- 
gle up deep snow and steep ice. The morning was cold, maybe 20 
degrees below zero. That’s cold enough to burn exposed skin and 
numb the toes, even nestled as they were within thick mittens and 
foam-insulated climbing boots. Much of the wee hours were spent 
plodding through crunchy snow, our footsteps illuminated by the 
sharp white glow of bobbing headlamps. The terrain was steep“! 


than expected, requiring tedious zigzageing up unrelenting slopes. 
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Climbing some sections required swimming up molasses-like drifts 
that sucked us one step down for every two steps up. We took turns 
breaking trail through those sections in a dreary, slow-motion 
mountaineering rendition of a cycling peloton. As the day wore on, 
the sun grew to full force, at first a relief from the freezing cold, but 
quickly assuming an enervating quality. This development was mis- 
erably timed, coinciding with our arrival at the point where the ice 
and snow grew steeper. It was so steep and insecure that we'd then 
spent hours safeguarding our passage with time-consuming roped 
belays. 

Lying in the snow and recalling the days drama is a moment of 
beatific repose. I’m relieved to have just finished climbing through the 
ice groove that the others now pick through. That passage presented 
a snow-choked fracture leading through an otherwise unbroken— 
and virtually unscalable—200-foot-high ice cliff. The tottering cliff, 
formed by the toe of a hanging glacier, was festooned with dagger-like 
icicles the length and lethality of old-fashioned whaling harpoons. 
The cliff’s surface presented such tenuous snow and ice, as to provide 
virtually nothing in the way of climbing anchors solid enough to stop 
an accidental fall. In other words, it was hard and dangerous. To a 
climber with my experience, this pitch, on an average weekend climb- 
ing day, is fairly commonplace. But here—in the body-sapping thin 
air of the Himalayas and loaded down with a pack full of food, stove 
fuel, and sleeping gear—the risks are multiplied. Feet can slip, and ice 
axes can unexpectedly pop from their lodgments in the brittle glacial 
ice. Compounding the risk is the haste born of climbing thousands of 
feet under the urgent arc of a racing sun. And it’s at high altitude on 


what would be moderate snow and ice in one’s lesser local hills, that 
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| 
ood and sometimes great climbers meet me demise. Hence the Par. from the fact that somewhere on these icy lanla, lies a tangible ves- 
pii need for both speed, and great T | tige of the most bizarre and unheralded espionage escapade of the 
The ice cliff is probably the hardest we'll encounter On oy, | Cold War. 


ascent of this particular peak. If the weather holds, it will be twa | 


days tops, before we'll be up the mountain and on our way down, 


That's good news. . | 

And the views are spectacular. The mountains march across aa 
panorama that spreads to the north—like a topographic map thar 
come to brilliant Technicolor life. I live for these moments, Despite 
the toil, they provide clarity and purpose in a world too often 


drowned by requisite ambiguity and unavoidable shades of Bray, 


Though it’s been clear all day, clouds have begun to billow and | 


$ spread on peaks that form a distant horizon. I fumble for my 
watch, paying heed to the brake hand on the rope. The old Casio | 
digital is buried in the inner pocket of my fleece suit. I pull it out, 
sliding my sunscreen-streaked glacier glasses onto my forehead so 
I can squint at the dial. It’s around noon. The date is September 


23, 2005. It’s been little less than a month since three companions 


and I left Boulder, Colorado, for this expedition to a remote cor- 
ner of the Himalayan mountain range. Our goal is to unravel a 
mystery whose roots are deep, 
earth. And at this moment, 


threshold of success. 


well predating our own lives on 
I'm convinced that we are at the 


We are one long day, or maybe a day-and-a-half, from the 


summit of a hammer-headed mountain called Nanda Kot. At 
22,510 feet high, Nanda Kot is merely one of hundreds of summits | 
of a similar elevation in this great range. Her attraction to us stems | 


neither from her height, nor her beauty—which is ample—but | 


hE. 
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“Though 4 straight line appears to be the shortest distance between two points, 

| jif has a way of confounding geometry. Often it is the dalliances and the 
fe j 

| ais shat define us. There are no maps to guide our most important search- 

| 


wwe must rely on hope, chance, intuition, and a willingness to be surprised.” 
es; 


—Gordon Livingston, Too Soon Old, Too Late Smart 


CHAPTER 1 
THE GODDESS 


Picture this. At some point during the dark and inhumanly cold 
Himalayan winter straddling 1965 and 1966, a strange thing happens. 
A storm blows in off the Indian Ocean, dropping sheets of rain on the 
dry plains before metastasizing into a raging blizzard as it hits the 
mountains. On one peak the snow collects. The individual flakes form 
layers, a light delicate filigree that builds millimeter by millimeter until 


the particles compress under their own weight. Over hours, the layers 
coalesce into a firm slab growing first by ounces, then by pounds, and 
then by tons, and more tons until, at one magic instant—perhaps the 
impact of a single snowflake—an unseen balance suddenly tips. Some- 
thing deep in the snowpack snaps, and the entire mass, the size of sev- 


eral football fields, roars to life, sweeping away everything in its path. 
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| 4 mountain range ike the Himalayas, this event would | 
ma — | for the bizarre cargo carried į y 
it not for e 
on were it N in the. 


warrant attenti nee | 
For somewhere in this ferocious livin 


avalanche’s roiling wake. 


mass of white thunder is a pec 
‘x-foot, insect-like antenna. Ripped from cad | 


uliar collection of box-shaped object 


one sprouting a s 
moorings, these objects now plummet some nine thousand fea | 
down the sheer flanks of the mountain, the jumbled apparatus slid. 

ing down a funnel-shaped hourglass of hard snow. Gaining speed, | 
they shoot over a black cliff band, a helter-skelter clattering mess 
careening a vertical distance six times the height of the Empire State 
building. These boxes come to rest on the glacier at the mountain} 


base. One, an olive drab casing the size of a fire extinguisher, lies in 


quiet repose in the dead silence. Then it begins to sink. Trailing g 


robotic dogtail of torn wires, it slowly burns through the snow, 
melting into solid blue glacial ice, eventually disappearing beneath | 
the surface. And it’s never seen again. 


No one actually witnessed this event. But as you read these 


words, nearly four pounds of plutonium, locked in the glacier’s datk _ 
unknowable heart, are almost certainly moving ever closer to the | 
source of the Ganges River. | 
That's enough man-made poison to kill every human on earth, | 
or to produce a radiological dirty bomb capable of paralyzing a large 
city and contaminating the area around it for miles. | 


As best I can recall, in 1987 I literally stumbled into the legend on | 


a cold October night. On that night, I sat with five climbers wila 


ing ap malt liquor around a roaring campfire in Yosemite Valley. | 
The six of us—dirty and destitute, 


a patchwork of stained pant 


te 
dd 
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stubbled chins, and ratty fleece jackets—were living out our climb- 
ing mania on the endless walls of Yosemite granite. Some of us lived 
y ear-round in campground tents—members of the Yosemite Search 
and Rescue Team. Others chased the thin winter sun or cool alpine 
summers on cliffs, crags, and mountains around the country—a 
migrant tribe that lived to climb. I myself dwelled in Yosemite year- 
round, bussing tables at the National Park’s restaurant concessions 
to earn money. Sometimes, I'd supplement this income with various 
nefarious schemes to finance my meager lifestyle or, a climbing trip. 

The blaze subsided, and the raucous bullshit artistry—about epic 
climbs, girls whom‘ spurned us, infuriating politics, and yet more 
climbing—ebbed and flowed. As the fat logs shrank to glowing 
embers, the tone of the night shifted from strident and profane to mel- 
low and contemplative. Suddenly, my friend spoke up, filling a pensive 
silence that, in the absence of worthy banter, had stretched to the point 
of discomfort. My friend, let’s call him Tucker, had a stout, low-slung 
build, lending him an authoritative air, the appearance of someone 
firmly anchored to the ground or, as was more often the case, the 
side of a cliff. He was one of those types whose expression becomes 
more earnest and animated with each passing drink. And that night he 
recounted the most outrageous climbing yarn wed ever heard. 

His rich, slurred delivery was peppered with the usual hyperbole— 
vilification of those in power, disparagement of mainstream values, 
glorification of our own climbing lifestyle. But somewhere before 
falling from buzzed eloquence to drunken rambling, the swaying 
Tucker managed to cast a spellbinding tale of brave climbers, CIA 
spooks, radioactive poison, and mountains bigger than we could 
imagine, 
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mething like this: A select number of ai 
been trained by the CIA and paid hud 
atomic-powered spy camera to the top 9 


f this 007-esque drama was neil 


Tucker's story went SO 
climbers had apparently 
sums of money to carry an 
an undisclosed peak. The stage 0 


an the greatest mountain range 1n 
wered device had been lost or sold 


her th the world, the Him ~ 
other t | 


But somehow this plutonium-po 


and was now either providing the fissile material in a secret Pakistan; 


nuke or else threatening every man, woman, and child in India w; P 


deadly radiation poisoning. Not surprisingly, the CIA had appar- 


ently covered the whole thing up. That was to be expected. But for 
the five of us listening, the real grabber was the fact that six or seven 
of our own had been spies—sworn to secrecy on penalty of death, 
We wondered who had actually been recruited, what amount of 
money could possibly compel them to sell their souls for such a sin- 
ister scheme? And yet, inside, we were somehow consumed with 
envy at the thought of such a mission. 

Morning came, the sun rose, and we scattered in search of the 
next climb. A few wisps of lonely smoke rose from the ashes of the 
previous night’s blaze. And by now Tucker’s campfire tale had taken 
on the hazy glow of legend. To me, the lost plutonium affair 
remained exactly that, a campfire fable of little substance, played 
out on an unnamed mountain and embellished with enough unbe- 
lievable details to remain nothing more than a myth. In the end, | 
don't think that any of us really believed that the CIA had ever paid 
climbers to spy on Communist China. Nor could we believe that 
several pounds of the deadliest substance known to man lay buried 
at the source of the Ganges River. One might just as easily have sup- 
posed that a Himalayan peak could glow in the dark. 
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Only years later would I learn the mountain's name. I would be told 
shat the unnamed mountain had been revered by Hindus since the 
beginning of recorded history. It mn I read in an old moun- 
raineeting account—the abode of their bliss-giving goddess. And I'd be 
inexorably drawn to this great mountain by the urge to delve beyond 
the shrouds of myth and legend and discover the true mystery. 

My father once said something important to me that didn’t mean 
much at the time. As a math professor with a philosophical bent, 
he must have read it in one of those books that tries to reconcile 
something timeless and esoteric like Zen with the murky real-time 
swamp of American living. He said it one evening as the two of us 
gat at the dinner table in Boise, Idaho. This was after my mom died 
of cancer and my only sibling, a brother, was off at Yale. My father 
said, “A man must embrace his fate, or at least accept it.” I acknowl- 
edged the statement with a polite grunt and let him run with it. His 
monologue was like a background beat to the immediate business 
of chewing, swallowing, and finishing dinner. I was anxious to hook 
up with my friends—middle-class suburban kids like me who 
wanted nothing more than to burn up another evening passing the 
bong. Sitting there at the table, I wasnt nearly stoned enough to 
bounce such a far-out concept in my mind, nor did I really much 
care what came out of his mouth just then. Embracing fate was the 
last thing on my mind. 

By the time five years had passed and I’d landed in the dirt, just in 
time for Tucker’s fireside address, what I had embraced was climbing. 
I was a “troubled youth”—I got into scrapes with the law, and caused 
my family undue stress. As for many other immigrant children, it 


was hard for me to reconcile the pressures of an old culture—one 


oF THE WORLD 


d one that originated many thousands of mil 
an 


ica | & 
-h the immediate reality of America in the 1980s. o 
mS imbing gave mea 
al rebel, adrift and unsure, and climbing g Creative an 


ae outlet. It gave Me structure, goals, a peer group. This Was 
: a climbing had been defined as a “lifestyle, pursued with delip. 
efor 


tion, oF pandered to through marketing. In other words, it b 
eration, 
dated the era in which you saw down jackets by The North Fe 


er + oy . 
hic or the term climbing” creep into the main, 


that I never knew 


worn as hip-hop ¢ 
stream middle-class lexicon. 
merely prolonging adolescence, mine wasn’t the typical path ofa 
young, middle-class Asian-American kid. 

Td quit college several years before, as well as a paid internship a 
the local PBS affiliate. This was after the producer told me that if TY 
played my cards right I'd be running the studio some day. I looked 


But whether it was embracing fate o 


around and saw my future. I was running studio cameras and tap- 
ing shoots for the station. 1 was convinced that only dead fish go 
with the flow and through my young, and naive eyes, I saw future 
peers who were professionals in their forties, some settled into lives 
of diminishing possibilities, whose greatest joy came from jockeying 
for advantage and, when necessary, backstabbing their way into the 
aet promotion. Most others were convinced, with credibility | 
mgt add, that they were doing something of service to the com- 
munity. Regardless, to me what they did looked cool. But right 
then, not cool enough. 
fe va ` few weeks later while taping a live show. I literally aban- 
y camera—one of three refrigerator-sized monsters, the 


kind wheeled ; 
esed around on the big pedestal dolly—leaving it trained 


on the on-air 
entator as his image pulsed away on the flickering 
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pluie monitor. The last thing I heard was the faint crackle of the 
director's voice calling for a two-shot on my pair of headphones, 
which now hung draped over the camera lever, right where I'd left 
chem before walking out the door. 

Immediately after I took that final walk out of the PBS studio, I 
moved to California. I went climbing, and I never looked back. I 
didn’t speak to my father or brother for over three years. To this day, 
for a number of reasons, my father and I are completely estranged. 
He was orphaned in World War II and, in a remarkable journey, 
came to the United States and went on to be a mathematics profes- 
sor, His tenacity and sheer will to survive and succeed became 
ingrained deeply in his children. But those qualities alone could not 
help me thrive, especially in face of a family, fragmented by the lin- 
gering illness and ultimate death of my mother. 

Though at the time I would have venomously denied it, looking 
back, I reinvented myself in a latter-day version of my own father. 
Where he chosen to boldly leave his native land as a teenager for 
the land of freedom, I’d chosen to drop out of the conventions of 
society and joined what Jon Krakauer has called, “a self-contained, 
rabidly idealistic society.” 

Climbing had given me a new family—one that acknowledged 
and embraced the absurd, one that didn’t ask for too much in 
return. Life in the Yosemite Valley changed me. I became confident. 
I climbed well and got positive reinforcement from like-minded 
peers. My gait shifted from downcast shuffling to the kind of cocky, 
self-assured strut that only youth can carry off. I met girls, I got 
drunk, and I lived my dreams to the hilt. 


Five years after Tucker's campfire yarn, I moved from Yosemite to 
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uent contributor to c ng jo 

Colorado, becoming 4 freq j uta 
g the line, | 

and besides churning out first-person , 

QQ. 


d departmental pap © feed the new climbing boom, Pq Bot 
an wife was a cute, quirky ER nurse from Norther 
Į was living the dream, but when y 

t 


u really had was a semi-famoy 


Somewhere alon 
ours had become å sport, 
tures 
ten married. My 


California. By all accounts, 


-ped the facade away what yo | 
Id whose lack of professional training compel 


r the bulk of his living. Somehow, it was ged 
Id pick up the phone and have a a 


twenty-eight-yeat-0 
him to bus tables fo 
harder to strut the strut. I cou 
of the latest high-performance rock s 


free. But a living? When it comes to scoring a paycheck, climbing 


with very rare exceptions, 


hoes FedEx‘ overnight, all én 


just isn’t worth a whole lot to anyone by 
the climber. 

Regardless, the flame still burned, and my climbing interests 
grew from rock climbing to tackling frozen waterfalls and snow-clad 
mountains. I don't know what my wife had expected when she mar- 
ried me, but it probably wasn't this ongoing obsession with climb- 
ing. It wasn't that I didn’t love her, it was just that I still burned for 
other things. If I have one regret, it is from having wasted her time 
with my own vacillation towards marriage. Indeed, my true desire 
arrived in the form of a savage, unclimbed peak that few climbers 
had ever heard of. This fixation led to three expeditions, a divorce 
and some major credit card debt. 

Th 
oa en called the Sharksfin by virtue of its sleek dorsal fin 

etry, i } ‘ 
soa ry, lies in what's called the Garhwal region of the Indian 
imalayas. This mountain range js al `n altitude 
aie ge is generally lower in alti 
than the Nepalese and Karakor 
um ranges—home of the Himalaya" 


while I wasn't looking, this Passion ) 
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‘ants of Everest and K2. For elite climbers, however, what the 
Garhwal peaks lack in relative stature, they more than compensate 
n raw technical difficulty. The steep granite faces of the range form 


fori 
like spires and fantastic needles of rock scraping the sky above 


speat- 
ne feet, When I first saw the Sharksfin in a picture, I knew I 
had to try. 

| failed on every attempt. It wasnt just me, of course. To this day, 
despite more than twenty tries by the best alpinists in the world, the 
line remains unclimbed. What’s its secret? I don’t know. The climb- 
ing is hard, the air is thin, and the weather generates the kind of 
heavy snow that the Garhwal Range sheds like incessant volleys of 
heavy artillery. The only thing I can tell you is I know what it’s like 
to spend six months of my life spread over four years watching all 
my hopes and dreams get pissed away by a flood of avalanches and 
endless streams of storm cloud. I can tell you what it’s like to sit, sta- 
pled in place, as an avalanche roars your way with cold, implacable, 
inhuman speed. 

Something in the mountains draws out the deepest emotions. 
The vast emptiness peels back the layers of pretense, leaving you 
with nothing but the bedrock of your psyche. You wrestle with fear, 
doubt, and uncertainty. What you do with those discoveries is a 
whole other issue, of course. For me, the ability to understand the 
price of a passion touches on every other issue in life. Some dreams 
need to be followed to the end, and I value the understanding that 
only comes after trying hard. So were those four years in the 
Garhwal worth it? More than I could have dreamed, actually. Just 
not in the way I'd expected. 

On the last day of my final Sharksfin expedition in India, I 
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happened upon a poster m an are NaNe Dei f Was tag 

to the peeling wall in the sweltering albay of the New D elhi ofs 
of the Indian Mountaineering Foundation (IMF), | knew , a 
about the peak already. It was surely one of the most awe-ingpi 
mountains in the world, a crown jewel set within an impenciny 
ring of jagged peaks. My fuzzy recollections told me that d 
until the 1930s that a human being even set foot in this will 
Shangri-La—a huge terrestrial bowl-shaped fortress of jagged > 
called the Sanctuary. And the first successful ascent of Nanda De 
itself, also in the 1930s, though virtually unknown to the Bene, 
public, was a legend among my climbing peers. Indeed, to hard- 
climbers it was a feat greater than the conquest of Everest, My famil 
iarity with the feats surrounding this area of the Garhwal was ae 
than academic; in 1999 I'd won the coveted Shipton-Tilman Gran 
to support an expedition to the Sharksfin. The award was name, 
after both the first explorer (Eric Shipton) to enter the Sanctua 


and first person (H. W. Tilman) to climb Nanda Devi. 


Depending on whom you talk to, Nanda Devi is somewher 
between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth-highest mountain in th 
world. While noteworthy, neither rank is particularly distinguish 
on its own merit, especially in a world obsessed with simplistic, mis 
leading, and often meaningless absolutes. But, within Indias two 
million-square-mile landmass, Nanda Devi is the highest mountain 
As such, she holds the bygone glory of being the highest point in the 
British Empire—making her, up to 1947 at least—the crown jewe 
of a mythic dominion upon which the sun never set. If mountal 


held a beauty pageant, then the Himalayas—the greatest range i 
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he world—would be the stage and Nanda Devi, the most demure 
and alluring of contestants. Indeed, Nanda Devi has been called 
“the most beautiful mountain in the world,” and earning such 
repute is no mean feat. 

Around 45 million years ago—give or take a few million—the 
vast tectonic pie wedge called the Indian subcontinent collided with 
the Asian mainland. The voyage started nearly 150 million years 
earlier when the Indian plate began arcing across the globe at a 
lightning fast six inches per year (it was seriously fast in relative 
terms— faster than any other plate). One of the effects of this two- 
thousand-mile migration was a long-awaited collision with main- 
land Asia, resulting in a tortured geologic uplift of what became the 
Himalayas. Though tens of millions of years old, the subcontinent 
is still so vast and geophysically unique, it’s retained the title of sub- 
continent. And the Himalayas still grow a couple centimeters every 
passing decade. 

Even in India, the land of spiritual, physical, and mythical 
superlatives, Nanda Devi reigns supreme. No single natural feature 
in all the vastness of the “subcontinent” has been looked upon with 
such veneration and unrequited longing. Only the mythic Ganges 
might claim such a hold on the Indian imagination, but millions 
come in personal contact with the river after all, and on a daily 
basis. While Nanda Devi, though seen by many, is generally seen 
only from afar; indeed only a mere handful have felt her power in 
person. 

The truth is, Nanda Devi is more than just a mountain. Long 
before the first awestruck human ever laid eyes on her majestic 


form, it is said that the Goddess, Nanda Devi, reigned over a pantheon 


ee 
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l d thus, @ Mother of the Universe i 
on deities. An i is worshipped b i 
gion, Dev! !s worshipped Dy nearly 4 bil. 


hose who venerate her, Devi symb oli 


f life and 
hings feminine She is the creator © purveyor of 
| things fem i : : 
j n absolute ruler of the cosmic cycle of birth and death 
n— N k . g 
ctio ty and spite, compassion and Vengeance 
d ) 


merciless retribution. Jn4: 
Jence and n. Indi, 


of a milli , 
world’s oldest surviving rel 


lion Hindus worldwide. Tot 


destru 
As such, she balances beau 
ty, benevo 
Devi along side the most powerful BF 


ect, without Devi, is impotent. 


grace and feroci 
Hindu tradition places 


Hinduism, the male asp 
gods. In Hin er this. If we were to look at Devi through 


our Western trained eyes, WE might see a divinely potent amalgam 
of the Virgin Mary, New Age Earth Mother, Lolita, and The Bride 
(Uma Thurman's character in Kill Bill). But even that’s a crude and 
misleading simplification. Heres what Bruce Hathaway wrote in 
Smithsonian magazine, “She has a thousand names and faces—and 


countless tasks and talents. Even as a fierce warrior heroically slay. 


That’ a lot. But consid 


ing the most vicious demons, she retains her composure and radiant 
beauty. Westerners accustomed to a “Heavenly Father,” and to see- 
ing virginal, subdued images of the Madonna, might find Devi and 
her wildly vigorous feminine power quite startling. . . . Mother 
Goddess of India and local protector for innumerable villages, she 
can be quiet and nurturing... . On occasion she is voluptuous and 


alluring—a playful temptress, a passionate lover.” 


Devi i a force to be reckoned with, approached not with timidity, 
but with humility. That in mind 


said to reside in her namesake 
much 


» one can safely speculate that Devi, 
peak Nanda Devi, chose her home 4 


for its 
Preemine . 
nt location as for its remote austerity. Its 4” 
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opriately symbolic and literal locale, for indeed her peak is the 
appr 

hydrolog! 
of the thre 


st Prime Minister of India, himself born on the Ganges, had 


cal source of the Alaknanda River. The Alaknanda is one 
e tributaries feeding the sacred Ganges. Jawaharlal Nehru, 


the fir 


his to say of the river that has been exalted for millennia: 
this 


The Ganga, especially, is the river of India, beloved of her 
people, round which are intertwined her memories, her hopes 
and fears, her songs of triumph, her victories and her defeats. 
She has been a symbol of India’s age-long culture and civi- 


lization, ever changing, ever flowing, and yet ever the same 


Ganga. 


As the terrestrial pinnacle of an eternal chain, it’s not a stretch to say 
our Goddess resides at the very source—or at least one of the 
sources—of life for all Hindus. That’s saying a lot, when we remem- 
ber that the religion is over 4,000 years old and, behind Christianity 
and Islam, is the third-largest in the world. A religion that seeks no 
converts, Hinduism seems tied to India’s very ground, water, and 
air. Ninety-eight percent of Hindus live in India, so from her high 
abode, Devi is their bridge between the earth and heaven—the 
physical and the spiritual. She dwells at the transitory link where 
water, purified by its passage from land to sky, turns from cloud 
vapor to pure snow—reentering the earthly chain of life as the snow 
becomes a glacier, the glacier becomes a stream, and the streams join 
to become the Ganges. 

That being said, it is also fitting that the divine reside in such 


remote and unattainable splendor. And the mountain is remote. 


7 me Be 
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i Devi ae 
Visible even from the distant foothills, Nanda , a stunning, je, 
ible , 
is stature and majesty, for thousands of yen 


hed. Unrecorded history Probab 


encrusted tower of mythic 

, but never touc 
on paad died attempting to get a puoi Recorded his, 
tory tells us that despite exploratory ak y ee as early a, 
1905, it wasn't until the 1930s that the ring of mountains guarding 
Nanda Devi, was ever actually breached by man. 

Part of Nanda Devi's appeal comes from this self-same rem oig 
ness. For what is more alluring than beauty glimpsed, yet beauy 
untouched. Imagine a colossal eggshell whose jagged rim is forme 4 
by peaks 18,000 to 21 000 feet high. This serrated and nearly impen. 
etrable ring encompasses a 100-square-mile basin of pristine alpine 
landscape. The moist microclimate within this core zone, known a 
“The Sanctuary,” provides an oasis for flora and fauna found 
nowhere else on earth. Endangered Himalayan musk deer, snow 
leopard, and black bear roam lush alpine meadows and pine scented 
glades of Himalayan cedar. Though plainly seen for hundreds of 
miles year round, the only practicable way in and out of this 
Shangri-La is a through the Rishi Ganga Gorge, a narrow, singular 
slot cut by torrents of glacial melt water piercing the bedrock of 
the Sanctuary’s western wall. 

Nanda Devi’s summit fell to prominent English climbers Nod! 
Odell and Bill Tilman in 1936, and their first ascent was to become 
the stuff of mountaineering legend. So fixated was Tilman on the 
mountain's beauty, he'd spent the preceding several years just figu 
ing out how to enter the Sanctuary. And their mammoth climbing 
route—nearly ten thousand feet long—was completed without tht 


bottled oxygen that would later become a mainstay on high peak 


_ 
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ike Everest and K2. It was also an unusually small team. Their con- 
li 7 was heralded by Himalayan climbing visionary Eric Shipton 
que 


«the finest mountaineering achievement ever performed in 
as, et 


the Himalaya.” | 

Ir is worth noting that on summit day—August 29, 1936— 
scores of people died in nearby flooding. Observing this, one par- 
ticularly respected Indian newspaper editor printed what many 
could not help but think—that the Goddess, having been provoked, 
had avenged her violation, “blindly but terribly.” Even the usually 
taciturn Tilman was stricken with a sense of remorse. “It is the same 
sort of contrition,” he would later write, “that one feels at the shoot- 
ing of an elephant. . . . [The summit] was bought at the too high 
cost of sacrilege.” Vengeance and contrition aside, however, Tilman’s 
successful climb set an unbroken altitude record that would last for 


fourteen years. 


Standing in the pressing heat of the IMF hallway, I stared at the 
poster, vaguely remembering what Id heard—that Nanda Devi 
moved people in strange ways and made them do crazy things. 


Later research would reveal the details. English explorer Hugh 
Ruttledge wrote, 


So tremendous is the aspect of the [Sanctuary] gorge that 
Hindu mythology described it as the last earthly home of the 
Seven Rishis [these are the seven wise men of Hindu mythol- 
By said to be represented by the seven stars of the constella- 


tion Ursa Major]—here if anywhere their meditations would 
be undisturbed,” 


—— 
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pe ignificance, it , 

ctuary held religious sign » 1t was as a |} 
> 

n one scholars words), “ 


If the San Idi (i : Bhi, 
i in m ` 
m m et a 
a ae ng its unbelievably rugged alates eames, i, 
the fifteenth century as @ mountain kingdom, bordered y : 
Indian plains to the south, Nepal to the east, and the Tibeta a 
h. Prior to unification, the Garhwal was a jagad 


to the nort i chuy 
embedded in the northern boundary of the third-century Maury, 


Empire (an empire spanning the Indian Subcontinent into Cen 
Asia and encroaching on Southeast Asia). The eighth century w 
the establishment of several sacred mountain shrines near the fou 
glacial tributaries of the Ganges. These shrines grew to religious cy, 
ters, becoming focal points of Hinduism. As such, the towns tha 
grew around these centers, Badrinath, Kedarnath, Gangotri, ay 
Yamunotri drew the faithful over the centuries with the same pd 
that Rome draws Catholics or Mecca draws Muslims. To this day 
tens of thousands of Hindu pilgrims migrate annually from the s 
fling Gangetic plains to seek absolution in the crystal air and wat 
of the Garhwal. Though later fragmented into five modern politid 
districts, the Garhwal retains to this day both a rural backwardnes 
and the spiritual aura of the holiest landscape in India—a tu 
abode of the gods. 

Eric Shipton—hailed as “Everest’s senior statesman’ —participatt 
in all four of the legendary British Everest attempts of the 1930s 
Still, he found Nanda Devi so compelling he took the 1934 hiats 
from Everest attempts, jeopardizing a very real chance to be the fin 
to stand on the world’s tallest mountain (a year prior hed turel 
back at 27,890 feet, 1,100 feet from the summit). This new challeng 
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ceded even that posed by an unconquered Everest. He 
It, super 


he fe 


wrote: 


o make an attempt to force the hitherto invio- 


mined t ; 
ee of the Nanda Devi Basin. At first this seemed 


late sanctuary 


as if we were flying too van 
mit was the highest in the British Empire. For centuries it 
sum 


hip and propitiatory sacrifice as the “Blessed 


high. Here was a mountain whose 


had inspired wors 
Goddess” of Hindu philosophers and scribes. For more than 
fifty years it had been the inaccessible goal of explorers who, 
attracted by the impregnability of its surroundings, had failed 
in repeated attempts to reach even its foot, the reason being 
that around the 25,660-foot mountain itself stretched a huge 
ring of peaks, more than thirty of them over 21,000 feet high, 
that constituted themselves unrelenting guardians of the great 


mountain and defeated penetration. 


Shipton, an explorer at heart, went on to delve into the mountains 
of China and Patagonia after so many years spent in the Himalayas. 
He was to regretfully miss the first ascent of Nanda Devi—in 1936, 
he was back on Everest. Tilman, not to be lured away by the pomp 
and prestige of the highest mountain in the world, leveraged his 
exploration of Nanda Devi’s environs, successfully climbing the 
peak in 1936. He wrote simply of his and Noell O’Dell’s incredulity 
on the summit (they had good reason to be dumbstruck, the alti- 


tud i 
€ record, set without the use of supplemental oxygen was to 
remain unbroken until 1950), ‘ 


A . 
I believe we so far forgot ourselves 
as to shake hands on it.’ 


Shipton, gracious even in regret, put the 


te 


a 
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cent of Nanda Devi in perspective writing In 1937, “In my opii 
i limbing of N anda Devi is perhaps the finest MOUNtain ge 
the climbing 


i . In 

hievement which has yet been performed ji ae Himalayas, a, 

al yi í i i ` 
ai he first of the really difficult Himalayan giants to be co 

Nn. 


tainly it is t d 
el of what such a , 
ane n. expeditio 


quered. This expedition Wa J i 
sting exclu 
should be; the party was 3 team consisting sively of it 


taineers; they avoided the great mistake which, to my mind, Nearly 


all the major Himalayan expeditions 
did not handicap themselves with a vast bulk of stores and i 
above all, they avoided newspaper Publiciy 
Nanda Devi continued to amaze and da 


since the war have made akg 
d 


fluous personnel R 

Conquered or not, 
Another climber caught a mere glimpse of her in the 1940s 
launching a saga whose final outcome held all the pathos and drama 
of a Sophoclean tragedy. The climber, Willi Unsoeld—tater ¢, 
become a national hero on the first American ascent of Everest (yj, 
a new route in 1963)—was at that time just an itinerant twenty. 
one-year-old, slumming through Europe and Asia on what we 
would now call a Dharma-bum tour. 

Unsoeld’s tale, recounted in Robert Ropers book, Fatal 


Mountaineer describes the pivotal moment, 


Sick, broke, and dressed like a beggar in rags, [Unsoeld] was 
eventually rescued by a medical missionary. And then one 
day, as Willi likes to tell audiences, “I went wandering up on 
a windy ridge, and from afar off I saw this superb peak, and 
I was absolutely smitten by its symmetry and its mystery. 
And the thought occurred to me, twenty-one years old and a 


little retarded, ‘You know, I need a wife,’ a logical first step in 


p 
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h acquisition of a daughter. Because I suddenly wanted a 
the - badly, I wanted her so that I could name her after 


daughter 9° i 
hat captivating mountain. 


bes Willis daughter, Nanda Devi Unsoeld, as, “a 


Roper deseri 
big-shouldered, pearly-toothed dreamboat very 


pod-looking: 
ach in the counter-cultural style of the seventies . . . a feminist 

m 

oneer in a Wa} 


*) 
climbs.” Devis | 
evi, At twenty-two, her chance came in the form of a 


since women are still extremely rare on Himalayan 

ifelong ambition was to climb her namesake peak 
Nanda D 
climbing, expedition whose goal was to establish a difficult new 
route up the mountain's northwest face. 

Some, including the native porters—to whom every aspect of the 
world was permeated by gods, goddesses, and myth—believed the 
Unsoeld daughter was the incarnation of the Goddess Devi herself, 
returning to her summit abode. To others (including not a few of her 
veteran teammates), Devi, despite her raw physical prowess and 
youthful indomitability, was dangerously naive and lacked the expe- 
rience to climb, much less survive, a serious encounter with the peak. 
They contended that Devi’s presence on the trip was an act of hubris 
perpetrated by her father, whose unbending belief in spiritual growth 
through mortal risk was unreasonably supported by his legendary 
stature, 

But if opinions varied, the earthly outcome could not be dis- 
puted. Devi fell ill after reaching the 24,000-foot level, 1,500 feet 
below the summit. The cause of her death cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, though mountain medicine experts suggest an arterial clot or 


a heart attack was precipitated by gastrointestinal bleeding, further 
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20 
e, exhaustion, and anemia. Her last act y, 
«Pm going t die,” before lifelessly slumping fo as, 
calmly a ne Devi’s body was committed to the = arg 
in her sleep! ` 


ity of a buri l 
all the solemni ain. Later, an Indian member of the 


she has not died,” adding, “She 


aggravated by altitud 


; ba, 
al at sea—or, indeed, of the G tain 
; o 
with 
returning to her mount 
“Devi lives: 


e 2 


tion wrote, 


ified.” 
Goddess person! : i 
aa Į was yet unaware of all the details, back in the | 


hallway, my unformed recollections flashed through my min 
way, 

ith Tucker's late-night ramble. And they pressed in upo 
” the mildewed heat of the heavy aj 


d along 
n me at 


that moment like i ri a 
breathing. I was depressed, both my physical and Smotiony 


defenses down. I'd lost 15 percent of my body weight and Was noy 


pae 


shelling out the last of my Visa-converted rupees for a third f » 
expedition to the Sharksfin. | 
Embracing fate was the last thing on my mind, but looking back 
it was exactly what I was doing. I was about to return, empty-handed 
to a small rented room in Boulder. There would be no one Picking | 


me up at the airport and nothing waiting for me at home save the 
discomfiting realization that I'd traded everything for nothing. 

From past experience, I knew what lay ahead. Jet lag would 
induce a surreal nocturnal existence. Wake up at 3:00 AM, the mind | 
racing with that desperate litany of self-doubt and recrimination, It 
had been that way from the beginning. Four years earlier, the last 
words I'd heard from my soon-to-be-ex wife as I was leaving for my 
first trip to the Sharksfin were “I can’t wait around for you. I hope | 
you have a really bad trip.” And how. 


The IMF staffers were well aware I was leaving after a third 


S 
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of course, . : 
my face, c, they were quite polite—solemn in 


an sion. But they were clearly embar- 


rassed for me, astounded that someone could afford to squander s 
o 


much money on such an obscure passion. We were either incredibly 
wealthy or incredibly stupid. One of the staffers now caught me 
looking at the image of Nanda Devi, a bold snow-draped crystal, 
presiding over the orange glow of a dying day. “This is Nanda 
Devi,” he said in the deft lilt of Indian-accented FẸ 


failure. To 
to the point of condescen 


nglish, smiling as 
he tapped the picture with an ink-stained finger, “She is quite closed 
to climbing.” I asked him why. With a conspiratorial wink he said, 
“They say she’s radioactive.” 

In that instant it dawned on me that Tucker’s tale might be more 
than a campfire yarn. The mystery peak I'd heard of while sitting 
around the fire in the Yosemite Valley almost a decade prior must be 
Nanda Devi. 

My curiosity piqued, I began pursuing the story. But the details of 
the Nanda Devi affair were so strange that they raised more ques- 
tions than they answered. I pursued the story further, collecting 
dribs and drabs of information, even going so far as to interrogate 
older climbers I thought might have been involved. And when every 
climber I spoke with either claimed ignorance or simply stonewalled 
me, my suspicions were raised only higher. What exactly happened 
on Nanda Devi back in the days when the Beatles were singing “Love 
Me Do,” and I blissfully slept in diapers? Did I know the climbers 
who'd risked their lives? When was the device going to re-emerge, 
and what would the fallout be? 

Cursory research over the course of a year brought things into 


sharper focus. The puzzle pieces began to assemble themselves—a 
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ountaineering book; a moldering a 


m . 
paragraph from a old ; declassified typewritten memo 


from the Hindustan Times; 


Sa ssages j 
the sixties, its wid ne of a plutonium power pack bolteq > 
marker; the grainy 


satellite. Gradually, it pegan to dawn on me that 
NASA weather aded Tucker's tale originally sounded, it Mog, 
ro 


fro 


however myth-ensh 


i ly true. 
in 


tick | 


blacked out with a wide-tipped Reh 


d to stress the point that our Governmental Space program was offer- 
i p f valuable by-products which would work to the mutual ad 
a lot 0 


vantage 
i arighment of all the world. ... But knowledge is never wisdom.” 
ana e 
—General Curtis E. LeMay 
CHAPTER 2 


A COLD WAR 


Let’s go to India. 

I was about a year old when Captain Manohman Singh Kohli 
stepped through the swinging cargo doors of an Indian Army DC- 
3 transport plane to the cheers of a jubilant crowd at Delhi’s swel- 
tering Palam Airport. The din on that day, June 23, 1965, must 
have been deafening. And like all things in India, the scene must 
have been vast and chaotic. Absorbed by modern expansion, Palam 
is now merely Terminal 1 of an airport—the mammoth Indira 


Gandhi International—where forty years later I would debark 


C A 


Pi 
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‘ 


l 

he most powerful men on the subce N 
. ‘ ep nti, 

he acting prime minister, Gulzari 


elect, Lal Bahadur Shastri: 
) ah 


self some four times. On that day, Palam was the biggest Lame 
my 


town and played host to t 
nent. Greeting Kohli were t 
Nanda; the new Prime Minister- 


Defense Minister Yashwantrao Chavan. That India’s politica} hs 


l ly greet their newest national her 
hitters came to personal y6 0, lent , 


, . f events that ha . 
tangible weight to the importance O d transpired h 


the diminutive Kingdom of Nepal, little less than a month Prior. 
Seldom had a single mountain meant so much to so many, O, 
May 29, an Indian Everest expedition—led by Kohli—placed , 
final team of three climbers on top of the highest mountain in the 
world. In doing so, Kohli and India had done what no other coun. 
trv had—in ten days they'd gotten four teams for a total of nine suc- 
ashi summiteers on Everest. It was a huge personal victory for the 
captain and a shot scored for the whole country. Not only did his 
team comprise the first Indians to stand on the Roof of the World, 


but to date, no single venture had put so many climbers on the sum- 


mit. The news electrified India, tapping a vein of nascent national 


pride—for, though one of oldest civilizations in the world, inde- 
pendent India was a country not yet twenty years old. Recalls Kohli, 
“Indias magnificent success on Everest placed her on the world map 
of mountaineering.” He further noted that, “India emerged as the 


fourth nation in the world* to have its climbers on Everest.” 


* The People’s Republic of China laid claim to a successful ascent of Everest from Tibet in 
1960. Though at the time their account was doubted, later their claim was generally 
accepted. Here it is apparent that Kohli still takes exception. If the Chinese had climbed 
Everest in 1960, India would have been the fifth nation—after the British (though the sum- 
miteers in the British expedition were from New Zealand, Edmund Hillary and India Ter- 
zing Norgay), Swiss, Chinese, and Americans. 
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p crib, cross-eyed in diapers at the time, I had no con- 
ae a climbing was. Later, some of my early childhood 


cept 2 alied peaks—dreaming them and drawing them. My 


ories 10 


pen ae and blue crayon outlines on typing paper, depicted 
r d snow-capped ranges—this despite the fact that I had 
clouds 


o such thing, other than in pictures. By first grade, I'd already 
n ough countless back issues of magazines like National 


d seen Willi Unsoeld on Everest and Bobby Kennedy 


seen 


shumbed thr 
Geograph ic | 


Jjimbing his recently assassinated brother's namesake peak—Mount 
Kennedy—in remote Canada. Otherworldly, the harsh landscapes 
of snow and ice might as well have been another planet. Even the 
Jimbers! ooked alien—oxygen masks, goggles, and hooded visages— 
especially a shot of a climber named Barry Bishop on the summit of 
ryerest. He was an earthly astronaut on the fringe of outer space. 
He claimed a spot in my personal hall of heroes, right up there with 
Neil Armstrong and Jacques Cousteau. 

India’s Everest achievement helped to define the infant country’s 
place in the global arena. It also symbolically cemented her presence 
in the Himalayas, which, more than just a mountain range, was the 
jagged physical and cultural boundary separating mainland Asia 
from the subcontinent. For centuries the “abode of snow” (as trans- 
lated from Sanskrit) was not only the crossroads of trade and cul- 
ture, but also the flashpoint for political and military rivalries. From 
the strategic conflict between the British Empire and Tsarist Russia 
for control of Central Asia—called the Great Game; to the invasion 
and occupation of Tibet by the People’s Republic of China in 
1950—the Himalayas had been a lightning rod for espionage, 


intrigue, and outright war. Indeed, the battles of the Sino-Indian 


o . 


an .. —_— 
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f 1962—4 conflict that ultimately fielded 5 million Chi 
War o a d 


; —t00 
and Indian troops = 


that same mountain barrier. , E 
cealed a determination an 
Kohli’s slight stature con p m 


kal 
hysical prowess: Then standing about five feet four TA bk 
pay: 


, , , With; 
145-pound frame, Kohli was anything but imposing. But by 196 
hed already develope 


d a reputation for an iron will, bulwatked l 
7 

his Sikh faith that drew stren 
Į was lucky enough to meet Kohli in Delhi decades later, | found hi 
d enthusiasm inspiring. Still mentally tack sharp, the a 
bedecked with his traditional turban N 


k place on and around key passes»: 
Plergiy, 


gth from God—and his own ancest, 
i, 


vigor an 
Sikh, now in his seventies, 
copper bracelet, worked in an office, augmented by modern accou. 
trements. He, like his very workplace, was an island in the physic 
chaos of downtown Delhi. And his recollections, deliberate snap- 
shots of the past, had little of the sentiment or emotional overly 
one would expect after the passage of forty years. Kohli, still with 
the posture and physical vitality of a man much younger, seemed to 
possess few regrets, and fewer still of the nagging doubts that plague 
the others who took part in the espionage from the top of the world. 

Kohli, always a disciplined team player, had a strong sense of duty 
both to god and country, causes greater than his own personal desires 
It was perhaps this selflessness that, despite being expedition leader, 
led him to deny a place for himself on any of the summit teams. And 
ihe sabi temptation must have been great. A few short yea" 
poi a 1962, a twenty-something Kohli had struggled through rat 
ified air and deep snow of Everest to within a tantalizing 330 feet of 


the top. 


Temptati 
pranons never completely leave. But even in the face of the 
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and heaped with the gratitude of the nation, Kohli’s 


itual sense and humility never seemed upset. Called “a 


peady kudos 
enviable spit 


an of destiny 
m the ever-devout Sikh would later write of the successful 


“At the end of the expedition I felt overwhelm- 


’ by noted Indian author and ex-pat Scot, Bill 


Aitken i 
1965 Everest trp» 
ily grateful to God. It was He who made it all possible. I was only 
ing 


H » 
an instrument of destiny. 
ifferent sort was to soon unfold. While basking 


A destiny of ad 
n the adulation of the almost 500 million Indians, Kohli had 
i 


rtracted attention of an unexpected sort. On that same stifling June 
a 


day, 
Kao. Kao, 
Yard, the CIA, and Germany's Federal Intelligence Service or BND, 


he was passed a message to meet with one Rameshwar Nath 


stocky and straightforward, was an admirer of Scotland 


was the director of a mysterious branch of Indias Intelligence 
Bureau called the Aviation Research Centre (ARC). ARC was an 
appropriately nondescript designation for a secret technical intelli- 
gence agency constituted in 1963 as part of India’s response to its 
own ill-preparedness for the Chinese invasion in 1962. As a subsec- 
tion of India’s Intelligence Bureau (IB), ARC was staffed by bureau 
officers and provided with aircraft. 

The IB director, an austere and dedicated man—who had never 
missed a day of work—was named Bhola Nath Mullik. Mullik was 
short, with close-cropped hair and sixties horn-rimmed glasses, and 
had the ear of not only Prime Minister Shastri, but also of the CIA. 
It was he, no doubt, who helped acquire aircraft ranging from the 
rugged twin-engined Curtiss C-46 Commando to specialized Short 
Takeoff and Landing (STOL) aircraft like the Helio Courier— 


courtesy of none other than the CIA—to Russian-made Mi-4 
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helicopters ARC's job was to lend air support to clandestin, 
e s. 


military operations. T 


his was a critical task, given Indias ' Pa, 
h both China and Pakistan—where dik te 


i wit 
nen often lacked access ey ee eee Indi 
tier regions were often mountainous, and me Couriers, With a. 
ability to use short crude runways and the Mi-4’s, with an unp 
re ability to carry a lotiof weignt at high altitudes, Were : 
cially useful. a 

One can imagine it was an intrigued and mystified Kohli 
met with Kao on that hot and dusty June day. At the time 


fateful meeting at Palam, Kao was only an acquaintance, 


Of tf 
. and th 
encounter was entirely unexpected. It was obviously Urgent, fy 


the momentous event was something along the lines of an Inda 
version of Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight. The two confer 
briefly behind the parked DC-3 on Palam’s hot tarmac, It was; 
whispered meeting masked from eavesdropping by the noise of th 
throng. Kao, known to close associates as Ramji, said briefly, “Yy 
are required to proceed to the USA for some special trainiy 
immediately.” This was not a literal directive as Kohli was toh 
honored, feted, and decorated with awards including the Padm 
Bhushan medal for “distinguished service to the nation,” and tk 
Arjuna Award, the “highest national recognition of distinguishe 
sports-persons.” Arjuna was a hero and character from the sacl 
Hindu text, the Bhagavad-Gita. His name means “bright o 
“shining.” Truly, on that day, Kohli had been elevated above pale 
taking his place among India’s heroes. Aware of this pressing po 
expedition swell of stardom, Kao knowingly added, “See me # 


soon as your schedule of receptions is over.” 
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not have known it, but Kao’s request was the result of 


Kohli could 


hat had taken place a year earlier in the remote Xinjiang 
t 

sane f western China. On October 16, 1964, the People’s 
of we: 


ince . 
provin China detonated their first nuclear weapon at Lop Nor 


Republic © 
Lake. In the typic 


ounced, “This is a major achievement of the Chinese 
’ 


ally shrill lexicon of Chicom Cold War rhetoric, 


vee ann 
oa their struggle to increase their national defense capability 
peop E in 
and oppose 
and nu the important thing was that China had the bomb. 


the United States’ imperialist policy of nuclear blackmail 
eats.” It went on and on for several pages, but shrill 
rancor aside, SE 

American reaction ranged from concerned editorials to private 
worries. One columnist wrote, “The long awaited Chinese atomic 
explosion became reality yesterday, and now the world must live 
with the ominous fact that a fifth nation [behind the United States, 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and France] has joined the nuclear club. 
_.. The priority need is for action to insure that yesterday's nuclear 
test is the last atomic weapons experiment in human history.” A 
secret cable from the White House to Taiwan's capital, Taipei stated, 
“We all noted that the President [at the time it was Lyndon Johnson] 
had a rather intense feeling of frustration and anxiety and believe 
this due [to] the suddenness of CCNE (Chinese Communist Nuclear 
Explosion) which he had heretofore discounted as occurring within 
the next three years.” 

The Chinese hadn't been bluffing. Their nuclear device, named 
an apparently cryptic “596,” yielded the explosive force of 22,000 
tons of TNT—comparable to the atomic bomb dropped on 
Nagasaki. Incidentally, the name 596 was a titular in-your-face to 


the Soviets, derived from the year (1959) and the month (June) 


Se, 
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hina a pro 
, ed to hand C prototype 
Russians we i ue “clea, 
rt not! 
’ further WO : Une 
weapon. Its Cabinet room of the White H ouse o neil 
n 


g that a National Security 


Saturday immediately following the nee nuclear te 
aturday st 


announcement. 


ve was October 17, 1964. The meeting was attended by n 
t t 


of intelligence on China in generaj 
ular. One attendee was Chief T 


the general himself st 
came stacks of magazines that so inflamed my imagination as a kid 
Everest, , 
life. A recently declassified typewritten document states, “The 


my 
i y ter » « 


first topic, was the Chi 
potential area of China has not been covered by photographic 
reconnaissance, and, therefore, could have an additional reactor (or 
reactors), and [CIA Director] McCone said he wouldn't be surprised 
if there were a plant in this area.” 

What better place for a secret nuclear test than the middle of 
nowhere in the most remote corner of “The Bamboo Curtain.’ 
Across the Tibetan border, clear into China's farthest province, the 
596 with its incandescent fireball and characteristically malignant 
mushroom cloud couldn't have blown up a more exotic locale. Lop 
Spa ier RE E 
evaporation, the positio : a cate satel 

n and size of the lake varied from year t0 


ear, giving bj : ‘ 
year, giving birth to a more whimsical moniker, “The Wandering 


ce staff, The test itself was cause for worry, but fur, | 
et 


LeMay, Bishop. Decades later they would all converge in 


O AW 
p 
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measured in 1928, the lake covered an area three 


” When ‘ 
ke. ee of Hong Kong. Subsequent climate change and agri- 
t has caused its virtual disappearance. 


am that Kao’s concern had less to do with any possible 
5S 
Jes ral impact on the natural wonders of Lop Nor, but more 


environmen 


with the ee 


Indias national sec 
ih development, Indeed, they went ahead to build he 
e 


own nuclear 


ful nuclear detonation, and namely its effect on 


urity. Needless to say, the Indians were not 


weapons in the 1970s, in what some claim was a 


ponse £0 Chinas bomb. But for now, their pleas for China to 
res 


restrain their n 
jown in relations between the two Asian powers. According to the 


New York Times of November 17, 1964, “The Chinese Communists 


India was breaking off ‘friendly contacts’ such as sci- 


uclear ambitions went unheeded, leading to a break- 


said today that 
c and cultural exchanges, with China after having voiced 


tif 
mi opposition to Peking’s drive to develop nuclear arms.” Indian 
Prime Minister Shastri (who was on hand to greet the jubilant Kohli 
at Palam) said, that China's nuclear weapon represented no less 
than, “a threat to humanity,” invoking the specter of the 
China/Indian border war, saying that despite India’s appeals, “we 
have been unable to get a friendly response from China.” 

Kao was India’s leading spymaster known for his “keen intellect,” 
a cool methodical approach, and careful study of the intelligence 
services of other nations. He would later found the clandestine 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW), India’s most powerful intelli- 
gence organ, the equivalent to Americas Central Intelligence 
Agency. The forward-thinking Kao saw to it that RAW unlike the 


CIA, however, worked directly under the India’s executive branch of 


POE 
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reporting tO the Prime Minister, Like , 

National Security Agency, RAW would have no oversight N 

legislative branch (the Lok Saba, or Indian Parliament) 0 

was formed in 1969, it was Kao's intelligence-gathering .. N 
0 


ities as director of ARC that led him to seek out Kohli , i 
n 
th 


government, 


climber's unique skill set. 
During the early 1960s, India was committed to tel 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and the People’s i i 


: . . ubl; 
China hashed out their ideological differences in a ri licy 


. of oloh, 
chess. Neutrality was at best viewed as suspect by the United a 
ta 


which had just finished fighting the Korea War against commu; 
hordes and was ramping up its efforts to stop the Red tide i 
unknown slice of Indochina called Vietnam. During the Lil 
administration of President Dwight Eisenhower, his Secretary i 
State John Foster Dulles did much to define India’s relation 
with the United States. Deeply religious and “a man of compl 
character, full of paradoxes,” Dulles found as many detractors y 
adherents. What was not paradoxical was his aggressive stance o: 
communism which embraced an “if you are not with me, you x 
against me,” mind-set. In one speech, on June 9, 1955, Dull 
argued that “neutrality has increasingly become an obsolete an 
except under very exceptional circumstances, it is an immoral an 
shortsighted conception.” This statement directly undermined alt 
tenant of India’s foreign policy—nonalignment. In some eyes, thi 
was a tragic move, for ironically, India was (and still is) the work 
most populous democracy. 

India's relationship with the United States certainly wasnt help 
by this American predisposition. What really hurt was the fact W 


ee —————— 
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States supplied Pakistan, Americas most allied ally in 
red States | . gas 
the United This was to drive India into the waiting arms of 
» with arms. i i 
4.” with . tndia and Pakistan were sworn enemies after a 
š nion. 


947 partition that left by some estimates 


ding on whom you ask, two hundred thousand to a mil- 
n : - 
ne i ii conflagration. Adding to the complexity, Indias 
lion ale : 

tening nelg , . 
rather threa ist brother, the same Soviet Union that plied India 


hbor to the north, China, was at odds with 


her own social 
with jets, tanks, an 


ethe geopolitical re 
y miles long (a large figure that does not count the Soviet and 


Chinese-controlled Mongolian border). That is exactly what the 


Soviets and the People’s Republic faced. Such prolonged contact, 


d guns. A shared communism did nothing to 


ality of inevitable conflict on a border over 


when mixed with unavoidable territorial ambitions, ultimately led 
to border skirmishes and rivalry between the two nuclear powers. 
Thus it was, that the Soviets, ever seeking to offset American influ- 
ence in Asia as well as wanting to neutralize the power of China, 
made an alliance with India a central pillar of Moscow's Asia policy. 

A good soldier does his duty without regard to the Byzantine 
maze of political necessity. So several days later when he met Kao in 
the director’s Delhi office, an astounded Kohli never once ques- 
tioned the overarching strategic plan behind an outrageous propo- 
sition. Kao explained to an amazed Kohli that an Indian team 
would be trained in the United States to handle and deploy a mon- 
itoring device on a major Himalayan peak. Kohli was briefed on the 
growing threat of Chinese nuclear capabilities and the inability of 


eith i ' 
et India or the United States to acquire the relevant intelligence. 
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sal of the cooperative ven tte 
Years laters Kohli recalled, “The solution fo 
t a joint Indo-American Expe ditig 

ng device on the high Himal, 


ches. It appears the si Yan 
Way 


iled. 
to 
plant a nucleat-P 


peaks to monitor 


devised in Washington.” 


Chinas missile laun 


non the plans origin seems correct. Legend hasi i 
i a 

hington, D.C., cocktail party first sparked i 
e 


improbable notion—some might even call it a Faustian bargain y 


use nuclear technology to spy 0” the People’s Republic of China fon 
she Himalayas. In 1964, Cold War paranoia was at its height, So 


, liferation that n 
was the perceived threat of nuclear pro o plan was 3 
ent too great, and no means unjustified. 


Koblis speculatio 


a chance meeting at 4 Was 


outlandish, no investm 
, . 
The instigators were two of the same guys I'd seen in the ia 


zines, Barry Bishop and the General Curtis LeMay. LeMay, if yoy 
remember, attended the National Security meeting following the 
Chinese blast. The rwo were an unlikely pair. Bishop, an unassuming 
climbing legend, had been a summiteer on the first successful Amer- 
ican Everest expedition in 1963. Bishop nearly perished in a crevasse 
on the descent. Later hed lose all his toes and the tips of his pinkies 
to frostbite. At a stocky five feet seven inches, Bishop was nicknamed 
“Barry the Barrel” because he packed 165 pounds into the short 
powerful frame. Bishop was described in James Ramsey Ullmans 
Americans on Everest as “a young man of many hats and talents: 4 
geographer, writer, photographer and mountaineer.” Many talents 
indeed. On his way to the top, Bishop, as a photographer for 


National Geographic, took the famous shot of Lute Jerstaé 
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limbers like myself. 

man, Bishop himself ended up gracing the cover of Life 
ne, But he never let it get to his head. Wrote Gilbert M. 

m pa President of the National Geographic Society, “In later 

i À Bishop] would play down his ascent of Mt. Everest, his 

ii as a member of the first American expedition to reach 


t of Everest in 1963 was a crowning achievement.” 


future € 


A modest 


the summl | 
Whatever credit he might not have claimed, was given anyway, 


Bishop and the other members of the American team were awarded 
the National Geographic Hubbard Medal “for distinction in explo- 
ration, discovery, and research.” John F. Kennedy himself awarded 
the medal in the White House Rose Garden. It was a huge honor, 
for such luminaries as Ernest Shackleton and Charles Lindbergh 
were past recipients of the honor. 

Aman of great physical courage himself, LeMay had his own 
chestful of medals including the Distinguished Service Cross (second 
only to the Medal of Honor), the Silver Star, and the Legion of 
Merit, Called “Iron Ass” by his own troops, legend has it that LeMay 
would never ask them to do what he wouldn't. On a bombing mis- 
sion in World War II, the then-colonel, himself piloted a bomber 
through murderous anti-aircraft fire after declaring that there would 
be no more “zigzagging,” or evasive flying by his men. LeMay’s real- 
life deeds and heroism made him as many detractors as supporters. 


He was undoubtedly the archetypal Pentagon hawk—a real-life 
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AN 

Ib 
forthe rabid General Buck Turgidson of § e time L was a teenager in the late-seventies, the rote path 

-igar-chewing M° i LeMay had been the mastermind anly pat arnished it was distasteful. 

t ; Ç iĉ. d n ’ t , 

Kubricks D”: ee bing of Nazi Germany and Imperia] A Md asn! p sone denied uttering those words, LeMay’ threat was 
ic firebo , : i j 

the strateg! ined these raids, which killed more than the > in p Dulles would have loved. And before you draw 

World War 1. 0 eo 


both Hiroshima and Nagasaki, infu, M. 
-on another Asian war. In 1968, while i "ce 
led on the heights of Nanda Devi, Lea, 
.. thoughts be known on the Vietnam n 


their horns and stop their aggression » ‘ 
3 


bomb them [the North Vietnamese] : 
ac 


“They've got t0 
said. “Or were going t0 
into the Stone Age.” 
When LeMay uttered t | 
» critical turning point. Though destined to rage for another si 
years, the tide of American support for the war was turning, and 
he political and social mores of the w 


hose words, the Vietnam War was reach; 
in 


with it, the rejection oft 


World War II ge 
ended. I remember seeing Soviet-made tanks on our black-and-white 


TV crashing through the ornate colonial gates of the South Vie. 


namese Presidential Palace. Like those wrought-iron gates them. 


selves, in that moment the old order was broken. The faith of my | 


up-and-coming generation in the United States, though not shat- 


tered, was indelibly altered. The recession, Watergate, the ongoing 
Cold War, and echoes of the sixties social revolution called into ques- 


tion the very essence of the American Dream. Those were the days of 


mutual assured destruction—a cynical balance of nuclear power— 


that overshadowed life, and human existence itself. My peers and] 
asked, “To what ends do we strive?” For many of us, for better or 


wor 1 ‘ . r 
se, the answer lay in choosing alternatives, not the conventional 


neration. 1 was ten years old when the Vietnam War | 


he nk condemnations, consider this—believe it or not, 
any did ponder the 


May In his own words, “Every soldier thinks something of the 


‘i a 
ae of what he is doing. But all war is immoral and if you 
mof 


jer chat bother YO" i 
on good soldier LeMay, as architect of America’s primary 


lear deterrent, Strategic Air Command (SAC), was very con- 
seit i Chinas ballistic missile testing in Xinjiang Province. 
n 
7 jiang is Chinas biggest and most western province. Its name lit- 
n 


ally means «New Frontier.” Vast, dry, and for much of its area, 
er 


ethical implications of twentieth-century 


you're not a good soldier.” 


« ier ideal fi i 
was ideal for stagin 
desolate, the “new frontier aging nuclear weapon 


and missile tests, far from prying eyes. And obtaining the intelli- 
gence of Chinas growing capability had become an unrequited 
obsession. LeMay must have winced at knowing Xinjiang was the 
“rea of China has not been covered by photographic reconnais- 
ance.” The reason being that though spy aircraft over-flights were 
an option, they risked political fallout. The downing of Francis 
Gary Powers’ U-2 spy plane over the Soviet Union in 1960 had cre- 
ated a diplomatic furor, pushing the world to the brink of nuclear 
war (if one were to heed the nuclear sabre rattling at least). Later, in 
1964, the CIA sent a U-2 that actually flew a mission over Tibet. 
This mission launched from Charbatia base located at a secluded 
area outside of India’s east coast city of Cuttack. Charbatia is India's 
humble answer to America’s Area 51, without the UFO hoopla and 
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g-edge technical development. Regardless, it was, “th 


cuttin € ult 
. : ` R ~ g t 
cret airport belonging to the Aviation Research Center [AR cr Ase, 
Ng > . Š . 
ARC as you'll remember was Kaos mysterious aviation b And 
4 ranch of 


the India’s Intelligence Bureau. 


The U-2 was an amazing aircraft in a world of burgeoning 
tech. 


nology, the most advanced of which served the purposes of th 
= € mil. 


itary. The plane was designed to fly at extreme altitudes es 
avoid the latest guided anti-aircraft missiles fielded by the S 
i F . Ovi 
Union and its allies. Still in active service today, the U-2 ce a 
ick. 


named the “Dragonlady” because of its notoriously “unforgivi 
in 


thereby 


flight characteristics.” “Unforgiving” is a toned-down euphemism 
for the U-2’s sensitivity to speed and control, and its black widow. 
like tendency to kill those who piloted her. And many earnest avia- 
tors died while flying, or landing the plane, which looked for all 
intents like a big black glider with a jet engine. True to form, at the 
tail end of the Charbatia mission, the ungainly U-2 rolled off the 
end of runway after its brakes failed. Though the CIA pilot sur- 
vived, the missions were apparently scrapped. A declassified CIA 


memorandum, dated October 5, 1964, states: 


U-2 photography would give us more precise information on 
the final stages of construction at Lop Nor from which we 
might estimate the probable time of a nuclear detonation. I 
(Director of Central Intelligence John McCone) said that 
unless information concerning the time of a detonation was 
of significant importance to the President [Lyndon Johnson] 


and Secretary Rusk [Secretary of State], I could not recom- 


mend the flight.” 


pe” 
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eads 
nt further r , 

docume 
he 


f 


oe October 8, stated that the primary reason 


the Lop Nor mission was the risk of an incident 


cIA teleg? 
for canceling 


h month preceding the presidential election. 
jn the 


h ClA-trained Taiwanese pilots continued to fly U-2 missions 
oug 


RC—some ending in death or imprisonment at the hands 


Th 


over the P r . lli £ : 
h communists—American intelligence faced a technological 
of tne 


alemate Risk of political fallout from U-2 flights was too great to 
stale s 


fly over Xinjiang, 
dequate to gather sufficient data. The deployed satellites, the 


And the existing satellite technology of the 1960s 
was ina 
KH-4 Corona lacked the optics necessary to glean useful images. 
Though a precursor to later generations of spy satellites that would 
render the Himalayan espionage efforts futile, the KH-4 of the mid- 
sixties was woefully inadequate. “Comparing the satellite optics to 
those of the U-2, Land [Edwin Land, a scientist who besides con- 
sulting the intelligence community, invented instant Polaroid pho- 
tography] told the president that, “whereas the U-2 could 
photograph objects as small as 4 feet, the satellite cameras would 
only be able to discern objects 50 to 100 feet on a side.” 

And neither America nor her allies possessed a dependable spy 
network within the PRC. Even spying in Tibet using CIA-trained 
Tibetan recruits yielded limited, and inconclusive, intelligence. And 
with the detonation of China’s first nuclear warhead in late 1964, the 
need grew urgent. A weapon is useless unless you can deliver it to 
your enemy’s doorstep. But by the late-fifties, China, anticipating 


her Pike cease 
nuclear teething, was already working on a ballistic missile. 


———_— 
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Though ona technical level, China's nuclear missile Progra 
o 


e—one to two 


decades behind the ie Movy 
n 


at a snail's pac 
powers—she did have, by 
This concerned everyone, ! e Sovi i à 
eh - cocialist brethren the technical me 
- lly providing their soc! wi 
tially p g “i 


ment their program, terminated their assistance after the Sino. 


split in 1960. 
; „capable nation-states with the me l 
Hostile nuclear-cap ans to delin 


1964 a missile program, well ~ Clea, 
e 


tw. 


ncluding the Soviets, who, ilion ay 


Soy; et 


were an emerging—and no less nightmarish—threat in the 1960, 

they are today. On October 26, 1966, the Chinese one-upped ic 
: . lt 

nuclear capability with the launch of their Dong Feng-2A missile ( 


. . i 
a copy of a Russian design—Dong Feng means ‘te 


large part, 
Wind”). The metal tube, about as long as the eighteen-wheelers tha 
roar down our own Interstate, was loaded with volatile liquid Oxygen 
as a propellant—and sported a nasty cargo. Thundered from ity 
launch pad, arcing across the clear blue skies of Xinjiang Proving, 
the Dong Feng was tipped with a 2,838-pound atomic bomb with, 
12-kiloton yield. For those of us who've either forgotten the Cold 
War or weren't born yet, a kiloton is the explosive yield of a thousand 
metric tons of the high explosive TNT. To give you an example, the 
Chinese Dong Feng warhead was similar to the explosive force of 
the Hiroshima bomb. Though small compared with cutting edge 
arsenals—by this time Soviet and U.S. bombs were already measured 
in millions or megatons—it still flew 500 miles to Lop Nor, where the 
device successfully detonated, churning up a mushroom cloud and 
melting the desert sand. The implications were immense. With tha 
range, the Chinese could potentially reach America’s ally, Japan. 


Anticipating just such an event, the lack of solid information mi“ 


# 


; p 
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May more than one sleepless night. It must have added 
şto his already stern visage—as much derived from his 
„nner as from a little known physical ailment. During 
oe II, LeMay became a victim of Bell’s Palsy, a partial 
Worl rea al nerves—in his case on the right side. Years later, 
pe May recounted, “The right side of my upper lip is immo- 
A a filles and has helped to promote the legend that I 
pile: 1t ‘i » His selfsame theory on the use of nuclear weapons 


jai spiced up his nightmares. For when it came to commu- 
must 


nism, the gener 
conventional weapons. 
nation of their first A-bomb, he proposed dropping, “[America’s] 
entire stockpile of atomic bombs in a single massive attack,” on that 
communist nation. Ina scale that boggles the mind, LeMay’s plan was 


al made little distinction between the use of nukes and 


In 1949, the year of the Soviet Union's deto- 


to, “drop 133 atomic bombs on 70 cities within 30 days.” 


Back to the Washington, D.C., cocktail party. The details aren't 
recorded, even in LeMay’s own autobiography. But picture the gen- 
eral, described as “short, fat and slovenly,” bedecked in chest candy 
from decades of combat. His own wife, upon their first meeting—a 
blind double date said, “I think I’ll take the fat one.” LeMay is in his 
navy blue SAC uniform, sipping a drink, perhaps with a trademark 
cigar clamped in his teeth. A Washington Beltway cocktail party is 
something he doesn’t care for, but still probably the best chance for 
the dedicated career officer to do anything resembling relaxation. 

Under it all, he must be stressed over Chinese nukes. Then picture 

him chatting with an equally short, stocky Bishop. Not a military 


buy, Bishop would be in civvies, maybe a suit. Perhaps he'd be 
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in their respect 


peak loudly to hear each other, something kaii y thy 
e 


have to $ id 
gan “brooding silence and intense Concentration» 


< : » ™a 
exceedingly modest”—are unacey Q 


Bishop—reserved and “ 
to. No doubt they ve already known of each other, LeMay, 


of the National Geographic Society, has been featured in ç 
magazine's pages as the man behind the technological w 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). SAC’s sister is the Amer; 


Stoney 
2 tre 
he Yello, 
Onder af 
can Spacy 
Program. 

Though the first-hand details of the actual cocktail party m ety 


are forever lost—both men are deceased now—it’s easy to imagine 
LeMay’s interest, when Bishop recounts the unobstructed line of 
sight into western China he'd enjoyed from the summit of Everest, t 
was an ethereal experience. He could only have described it as such 
like soaring through the jet stream with one’s feet planted on earth, 
As Norman Dyhrenfurth writes, “Barry and Lute spent forty-five 
(minutes on the summit]. Their picture making done, they looked 
around them: out across mountaintops into miles of space; at their 
a mountaintop, falling away on all sides beneath them.” Maybe 
thats the start of the conversation, for LeMay, “unsophisticated, tac- 
iturn, dedicated, tactless to the point of rudeness,” knows a littl 
he i ee though the jetstream. He’s thé fiercest 
Hanpi oie : dislikes socializing, “except with a ý 
piad he can share a reverence for the past, n 
enges to come.” S be in Bishop hes 
found someone at the cae i 
Party who can connect with his sense of mi” 


Sion. And sọ 
meone . ‘i 
he can talk to without navigating the polite! 


7, » > 
"Ne. 
we 
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0 
When the 
jy move closet © 

discovering 4 

ew the Himalayas and appreciated the scientific and pho- 


f high-altitude climbing. LeMay, whose air force 


“synergy” that “suddenly became obvious.” 
has them 


pishoP 
ropraphic asp 


nsib 
as respo i 
7 felt a pressing concern about Chinas nuclear program. For 


to peer into Xinjiang and glean information about 


ects O 
le for tracking tests by nuclear states and threshold 


nations, 
him, the ability 
Beijings atom 
ut to begin.” And so, from a rather casual exchange emerged 


tests held merit. “An era of covert mountaineering 
was abo 
the unlikely inspiration: recruit Americas best high-altitude 
dimbers and set about placing a nuclear powered observation device 
atop the world’s greatest mountain range. 

I'd give my left arm for the details of that chat and the more for- 
mal meetings that must have followed. Those details are lost. Barry 
Bishop died in a one-car accident near Pocatello, Idaho, in 1994 at 
62, having just retired. LeMay, after leaving the air force in 1965, 
went on to a political career. The regrettable high point, of the gen- 
eral’ political life, was as vice-presidential running mate for the later- 
repentant segregationist, George Wallace. LeMay died in 1990. 

Its all history—and one that won't die away with its protagonists. 
When Indian and American strategic interests regarding the Red 
Chinese bomb aligned in the mid-sixties, that development corre- 
sponded with a brief warming in relations between the two nations. 
The diplomatic defrosting was due in part to the American aid pro- 
tal during the Sino-Indian border war. And having just ended 
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that inconclusive conflict, India stood to gain on the nati 
Ona 


rity front from the timely partnership. As the CIA 4 
Ig 


Intelligence had been jointly running intelligence Operati 
Sf 


~ iey 


So, 
several years, “the project was turned over to the agency,” 
meant was that through the CIA contact in India, ARC a th, 
Kao, word was, “passed [in] the message on to Mullik Na 
listening to the concept, “was agreeable in theory,” Mullik 7 A 
recall was the powerful Director of India’s Intelligence ee 
The buck probably did not stop there, but it certainly avi 
sight. I use the word “probably,” because the key high-led ut 


are now deceased and I’ve discovered no official statements 


of 
Playe 


: : ON the 
matter. I cannot prove a higher-level connection with the Project 
hh 


do so would be playing a game of journalistic pin the tail ae 
donkey—with no donkey in sight. Certainly, the operation had 
“approval from the highest levels” as Jim McCarthy puts it. An oy, 
spoken former Manhattan trial lawyer and leading American climbe, 
he was a CIA recruit in the Nanda Devi escapade. But all we kno 
is that from the American side the affair was given the, “tacit gren 
light,” by somebody in power. 

Though brushed under a carpet of secrecy, the story never full 
died. In May 1978—around the time I started rock climbing- 
journalist Howard Kohn (who later authored the nuclear expos 
Who Killed Karen Silkwood?) published an account of the espionage 
escapade. I didn’t see the story at the time, appearing as it did, in? 
budding Outside magazine that covered a wide range of outdo! 
activities. By then, I'd fallen into the world of the hard-core recht 
cal climber, a path that would for a time sever the ties with my ™ . 


es ; the 
tradition-bound ancestry. My periodical tastes ran strictly along 
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he climbing mags. I, and the few thousand other read- 
niche 


ar hese tiny publ 


P ath would lead full circle to the great mountain 


m ee 
know hat hralling alien world, depicted in those glossy pages 
t 


ications, would have it no other way. Little did 


anges» t 
f Nationa 
' Late, rd dig UP ee 


ticle drew mostly a 
the rast, that the rumors had credibility. Enough at least, to keep 
me at east, 


I Geograph ic. 


hn’s story. Though plagued with inaccuracies— 


from second-hand reports—it confirmed, to 


Nanda Devi trail. 


e hot on the ; : . 
j ed that the choice of remote sensing locations was a 


| later learn 5. | | 
called Kangchenjunga. Bishop made the decision. His choice 


was based on the requirements set sll by aap ca a polit- 
ical necessity: the peak must have sufficient line-of-sight altitude to 
listen in on Tibet, and it must be entirely within Indian jurisdiction. 
The schedule was also urgent. By June 1965, Bishop had already 
collected the American climbing team for a training mission on the 
20,320-foot high Mount McKinley. Also known as Denali, the 
Alaskan peak provided a convenient arena to familiarize the climbers 
with the nuclear-powered sensing device—and meet their Indian 
counterparts. 

He wasn't long in choosing the Himalayan objective. As Conboy 
writes in Spies in the Himalayas, “By the process of elimination, 
Bishop arrived at Kangchenjunga as his mountain of choice. It was 
sufficiently tall, it shared a border with Sikkim [which was effec- 
n under the control of India], and it was not on the Tibetan 

a CIA tennica concurred with the pick.” 
the best i AR lous may Bishop chose Kangchenjunga. As one 

igh-altitude climbers in the world, Bishop should have 


of 


a 


i ag? Ws, 
ee 
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40 
` hnicians did not, Th mmit, the chances would b 
known what the ra means Five Treasur wt is, tha, alling them on pa . view, is al . nie Pails 
Kangchenjunga—whose name es of ¢ he entire plan, in my > Is almost impossible, 


e 
because of its five distinct summits, me highest of which Was 2 Noy, 
feet high—was one of the most sasive and complex moy 
the = One could argue that it was a more difficult elini h 
Everest. As such, it had seen only one ascent and was Rote, i 
another until 1977, long after the espionage missions fade “e 


. d in 
dark depths of the classified Cold War. From a climbers Perspect, 
6, 


getting up the peak by any means would be the crowning point i 


one’s climbing career and would be well-nigh impossible, lugging, 
125-pound sensor. Perhaps Bishop secretly wanted to climb th, 
peak. What climber wouldnt? And what better way than ona 
ernment-sponsored junket. It’s true that after the choice was made 
to place the sensor on Nanda Devi, Bishop all but disappeared from 
the hands-on role in the espionage expeditions. Was the 8,000-mete; 
Nanda Devi not big enough to attract the Everest veteran? In truth, 
it was probably the minimum height requirement of 27,500 fee 
(set by the CIA) that drove Bishop to his choice. Plus, his amputated 
toes may have negated any chance to climb Kangchenjunga. Still, 
the minimum altitude pressed by the CIA encompassed only five 
peaks in the world! And only Kangchenjunga resided entirely within 
the Indian control, 

As the project gained momentum, it became clear that there had | 


to be an alternative, During a debriefing following the Alaskan jur | 
ket, Kohli himself Stated in a written account, “even if there was n0 
idea of putting any equipment [ 
mit, the chances of 


four. With 


in this case the sensor] on the sum 
. i , i in 
Just climbing the mountain would be one 


the additional task of carrying four extra loads and 


816) | 
taing in | 


vohli recalls the reaction, “Kao was stunned at my outright rejec- 
e Kanchenzonga [a different spelling for the same mountain] 
tion © T Kao advised me to tear up my report.” 
gs the € pune Kohli’s viewpoint on what happened next. During 
y meeting with Kao where he stated just how ludicrous the 
aae destination was, Kohli threw out three possible 
alternatives. They were Trisul (23,360 feet), Nanda Kot (22,510 
feet), and Kamet (25,446 feet). Apparently there was some previously 
unspoken fudge room in the CIA’s minimum height requirements— 
a pattern that was to unfold over the years. In the end, all three were 
rejected on the grounds of either altitude, or in Kamet’s case, its 
proximity to the Tibetan border. At a few kilometers from Chinese 
controlled territory, “Kamet was voted down because it was or 


theoretically susceptible to a Chinese raid.” 


I cant tell you how the decision was made, but during a three-day 
interval following his meeting with Kao, Kohli was handed word 
that, “after further consultations . 
to climb Nanda Devi.” 


. . the CIA now wanted to them 
How this all transpired is again lost to us. 
During an interview, Kohli said, “I don’t know why the CIA chose 
this peak next and I dont know why they kept reducing the height 
requirements for their objective. 
lies with the CIA, and they are not talking. We do know that even- 
tually the CIA, continuing to lo 
*PPtoved elevations for sens 


” Whatever evidence might exist 


osen their altitude restrictions, 


or placements as low as 20,000 feet. 


Th f 
€ odds of a successful sensor placement on Nanda Devi were 
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hose presented by Kangchenjunga. But cn 7 
better than t o: trempts by seven international expeditio, " 
of 1965, despite à ae nen s i 
com three expediti ii 
six climbers fro a . 
d at a cost of three lives. 


mit an 5 > ; 
sum jiang province, the transceive 
0 


oC sight into Xin 
With a line of sig . Mig 
da Devi, would be able to intercept radio telem 


Nan . e  % 
placed atop ed between the Chinese missile and round K 


. itt 
pepe by a plutonium battery Packs the device would 
beam the information to a CIA listening station in the flat lowta, 
of India, where the data could be analyzed 7 gain insight into th 
range, speed, and payload of the Chinese missile. | 

Perhaps the project was doomed from the outset. National secu 
rity and political pressure forced a tight and rigid timeline, Th. 
American contingent was hastily assembled and underwent a brief 
course of high-altitude training on Mount McKinley (Denali) in the | 
summer of 1965. I can personally attest to how ferocious anj. 
intractably cold and fierce that mountain can be. The CIA training 
expeditions original intent was to climb the mammoth South Fac 
of Denali. Forty years later, I considered climbing that same gigan- 


tic, avalanche-swept face. Even with the latest high tech gear, and 


TOP OF THE WoRLp 


modern training, I never even made it to the base. 

So its no surprise to me, that the sixties spy team abandone 
their attempt. After Denali, the espionage efforts shifted almos 
immediately to Nanda Devi. With logistical support from th 


Indian military and several 


; ag t 
i clandestine paramilitary groups h 
American climbers, 


accompanied by CIA handlers and Atom 
technicians, joined their Indian climbing 


September 1965. For big Himalayan P a 


Energy Commission 


counterparts in early 
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ditions arrive in mid-August to allow time to approach, 
xpe 
ost € 


m er, and safely climb their objective before the onset of the 


reconno!t 
ep Hima 


or 
, erative . . . . è 
imp h Denali was a failure as a climbing exercise, it served other 
Thoug 


ical purposes: Besides familiarizing the climbers from two con- 
i 


layan winter. And Nanda Devi, most majestic of all, 
oblivious to the dictates of superpower politics and the 
f timely intelligence gathering. 


act os : . : 
pr with each other, the expedition unveiled the exotic device 
tinents 


sey hop ed would be their eye at the top of the world. 
ey 


> , a, 


can be found in California, working as mason'’s 
parking cars. They somehow keep a certain dignity, they are 
one thing to know their faces will become lined, 
Il be crushed in the end by those who stayed 


cticed law. Still, they have an infuriating power, 


. plain 
their P bought land, pra 7 
i They can talk to anybody, they can speak the truth. 


at 0 condem 
mh f — James Salter, Solo Faces 


aimless wanderers 


CHAPTER 3 


THE MISSION 


Ies no secret that in 1954, a nuclear lab called the Mound, located 
in the quiet agrarian community of Miamisburg, Ohio, began 
testing the practical applications of radioactive polonium. The 
Mound got its name from the nearby prehistoric Indian burial site, 
a 2,000-year-old pile of dirt about 65 feet high. The Mound lab, 
besides building parts for nuclear weapons, saw the first successful 
effort to convert nuclear heat to usable electric energy. And by 
1958, the Mound delivered the world’s first radioisotope thermo- 
electric generator (RTG). 

A few years later, the first satellite equipped with an RTG power 
Source was successfully launched. Using polonium-210 as its fuel 
Source, legend has it that the satellite broadcast President 


po  ———— 


Tare 
%6 Th 
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Eisenhower's farewell speech. Ike’s speech became famoy 
AN ` 


e threat Posed by r 
) t t 


contained the first public reference to th 
militarv-industrial complex. 


When I say power source, I mean that the RTG Teated th 

| cel 

l on Mot 
OF fission to Create 


tricity to run onboard electronics and later, smal] Propulsi 
RTGs don't use self-sustained atom splitting, iii 

at 
RTG, 
Ted ho 
Um-239 
ng ioni, 
e Breates 
um-23§) 


to decay) 
is far longer than polonium-210 by a factor of almost 230. Thy 


extended lifespan was a big bonus, especially Considering the 
unprecedented power demands of the emerging Space Age. And it 
was plutonium that the CIA used in the spy device. 

Reflecting the Cold Wars unbridled enthusiasm for atomic 
power, the RTG principal was incorporated as the electrical power 
source for what soon became designated as System for Nuclear 
Auxiliary Power (SNAP). The SNAPs turned radioactive heat into 
electricity, through what's called the Seebeck Effect. As legend has 
it, in 1821 a doctor turned physicist named Thomas Seebeck, wa 
making a pot of tea. In the process, “he twisted two wires made of 
different metals and heated a junction where the two wires met. 
Maybe Seebeck, known as a hands-on guy, was fixing the handle 
his teapot. Whatever the circumstances, the Estonian-Germ™ 


bed 
researcher produced an electrical current. This current, later dub 


thy depen d on “natural” nuclear decay. In other Words 


don't blow up, melt down, or chain react. Still, polonium bu 
and fast, so much so, that it was soon supplanted by Plutoni 
The plutonium required less shielding from nasty penetrati 
ing gamma radiation—the invisible killer that generates th 
fuss and panic when people think of radiation. Plutoni 


half-life (the amount of time it takes for half of the atoms 
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resulted as heat flowed from the hot to the cold 
“n't know it, as he finished his tea, but he'd go down 
jon. en the Seebeck Effect. a 
in hl for | this means is that you can create electricity with 
later became known as thermoelectric generators— 
And what ie and electrical meaning . . . well, you get it— 
meanin 


‘Jy comm 
fairly co eo 
pe now Fay hermoelectric generator lurking in your basement. 


on. If your house has hot water, then chances 


ave a 


dont fret. i 
ii household thermoelectric generators runs off heat from the 
Your hous 


Your basement isn’t hiding a lump of plutonium. 


poiler and powers the pilot-light valve. | 

Unlike what lurks in your basement, the Nanda Devi SNAP. des- 
nated Model “19C,” hid not one, but seven plutonium rods in its 
graphite core. At SNAP’s heart lay the metal lozenges glowing with 
the orange heat of radioactive decay. Fuelled by no less than 1,900 
grams of alloyed plutonium—Pu-238 (with a half-life of 87 years) 
and Pu-239 (with a half-life of 24,400 years)—the unit was expected 
to power the four-part Nanda Devi sensor assembly for two years, 
unattended, 

The SNAP generator was a round metal bin with five radiating 
fins for heat dissipation. When mounted on its tubular metal 
monopod and supporting by cables, the SNAP looked like, “a 


metallic mushroom.” 


When fully installed for 
196 


pho 


the first time ever—on Denali in 
5~the collection resembl 
(0 revealed, 4 crowd of cli 
“Bove of weird boxes s 
“NB over it all 


ed a remote weather station. A later 
mbers and technicians milling amidst 
Prouting from thin metal stalks. And, tow- 


a six-foot long antenna intended to ultimately collect 


gat! Sd Ve * 
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and transmit telemetry data, namely radio signals from Cy 
Ine 
% 


missile testing. 


As I was discovering, Ian Fleming neither conjured UP a mor 
spy gadget—nor plot. Exot, 
Having the right elements is neat, but I began to re Jie A i 

On 
d telli 
B this ty, 
8 My rug, 
restaurang 


Companies |, 
Marmot, a sponsor, helped immensely in keeping my head iw 


water. I'd written two books, the first so horrible that if I could Wie 


thing to stumble on a great story, its another thing to try an 

By the time I came to realize that I was the BUY to sprin 
on an unsuspecting world, I was well on my way to losin 
der. For years, I'd climbed and made money working in 


or writing the odd story for the magazines, 


every trace of it off the map, I would. The second was an overviey 
of climbing told in a not quite how-to style that was more dug 
paying than heartfelt prose. Come the turn of the millennium, Id 
been lucky enough to find a job working in the Internet world, Id 
parlayed what I'd learned from tapping out stories for climbing 
magazines into a budding career of sorts—as a content developer for 
a company that produced Web sites. It was all very alluring and 
engaging for the most part—smart, motivated people in a techy 
creative, professional environment. Yet working for a compat} 


never evoked the passion and meaningful engagement of the writing 
I'd done in the past. 


The pull of cl 


sa g . ‘ titel) 
imbing, though waning for a time, never €n 
S . : f e, all 
inquished its grip. The gravitas of experiences, of knowledg ‘ | 

. . + gional” 
of doing something for its own sake, was its own addiction—@ 


el 
fe dy em 
far as anything in life goes, not a bad one to have. | rem 


rel 


A 
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fter a successful Alaskan expedition, whose 


o the office 4 li, the highest peak in North America. 


ing t 
uning ent of Dena l 
“i as o p Į was sunburned and skinny after weeks in 
, ginto t ee 
yalking ! 


hin air and ice. . 
he a pi the Alaskan wilderness. Now, my collared shirt felt 
mall plane 


uede sh i 
pi neither my identity, nor my physical being. The 


Two days earlier, I'd been flying in a 


oes ill-fitting—almost as if I'd put on a cos- 
baggy and 


ited 
ume that a far more real and relevant than the hundreds of 
dimbing see™ 


emails that had 


am . f f 
i ent climbing, even if was stuck in a ten 
ce. The time sp 
week absen 


built up on my electronic desktop during my two- 


with a smelly partner, was better than a an cee I = like 
acog ina machine, one of many machines grinding to an inevitable 
and impersonal end. 

A few months later, in 2003, I left the company where I'd worked 
for two years, striking out to unravel the myths and riddles of Nanda 
Devi. Had I known how difficult this process would be, I might have 
baked, for more than once in the following three years I'd come to 
the breaking point. And in those moments it was of little comfort 
that—as I was to discover in my research—the obsession with Nanda 
Devi had racked up a high human cost for many others. 


heart of the story wasnt in a dry sum of the facts. Much of 
t 


ose remaj x ‘ 
main obscured by the Passage of time and the American 
0 


vetnmenr’ 
ments absolute lack of acknowledgement or 
gave the vast tale 


cements in the ay 
Mountains 
couldn't w 


accountability, 
Meaning was the human interplay with the 
ty. It was plutonium, the Cold War, sacred 
mbers that made the sto 
away. And what better narr 


mbing? What better vehicle to 


» and cli 
cli ty so fascinating that I 


ative thread to tell the 


bind the diverse various 


i “ie "AP e- 
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S6 


a those thoughts grew the notion ¢ 
o 


ieces together? Fron 
pieces tog ndian and CIA climbers who risked 


: i 1 Tetrao t 
À se sam h 
steps of tho thei : 


patriotic and personal. I wanted to di 


for a cause both 7 
“acquire a visceral first-per 
Devi. proposing to acq p son Pers 


treading the same raw edge that the Indo-American s 
£ ry route used to place the 


and, 
Pectiy, 
EXpedi n d 
walked, following the ve n: itio 
device in the first place.” Thus the timeline unfolded. Toa 


Nanda Devi in the summer of 2005, accompanied by a q 


illan, 
ttem 
partner and a photographer. imbig 

I'm no saint, and it wasn't just the lofty pursuit of the “true” i 
| was after. I saw a chance to hit a career home run and appease k 
climbing jones. Besides conveniently providing a fascinating ston 
Nanda Devi was a perfect step in a climbing career that still, t ti 
day, has aspirations as lofty as the highest summits in the world, | 
was also a chance to make a sweeping statement; to justify the yean 
spent casting my soul upon the daily hotbed of the vertical; to mk 
up for that which I should have done better. 

Its a treacherous line to marry passion and the true course of 
one’s life. And it’s too often a mistake to mix business and pleasure, 
especially when the success of one is so closely linked to the succes 
of another. There were some major impediments to my plan, w 
the least of which—as pointed out by the clerk in the sweaty hal 
of the Indian Mountaineering Foundation—was that Nanda Dei 
was closed to climbing. What would have been the crowning toud 
to my plan, was to almost become the death of my ambitions o 
that had already in its indirect and insidious manner, cost mé # 
job and my girlfriend at the time. Putting all one eggs in ont basi 


i ; ido 
and going for the gusto is a lovely and romantic notion—P 
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And a year into the project, I was looking like anything 
one wins. 


inner. : - : 

put a W! p a close friend in India, I spent more than six months 
Throug 

and thousands : 


cquire 4 special pe 
a ned me some moncy to help—a debt that I eventually 


f dollars of my own money, in the serious attempt 


rmit to climb Nanda Devi. Another close 


friend loa 
paid back 
2004, I was 


and one that ultimately bore no fruit. Then, on May 11, 


forwarded the following: 


Dear Sir. 
In the order of the above mentioned letters, this is to bring 


to your notice that the given mountaineering expedition 
could not be given sanction on the reason [the word “pretext” 
had been marked out in black pen and replaced by “reason”] 


of the area lying in Nanda Devi National Park. 


An identical copy, written in Devanagari (Sanskrit) script, accom- 
panied the rejection letter. The beautiful horizontal sentences 
flowed across the fax page, each letter dropped down in flowing ver- 
tical letters, reminiscent of Arabic calligraphy. 

Beautiful script or not, the message was an unhappy one. No per- 
mission to climb, because the mountain—and the entire 
“anctuary—was off limits, with no exception. I was devastated. It 
= like stepping up to the plate with loaded bases in the ninth 
‘nning—and striking out. Personally, though there was a lot at stake 
~the money, my self-esteem, and my ambition—nothing hurt 


Worse than failing. 


This b 
ad am SON , 
news came on the heels of several rejections from literary 


La 


yy) 
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agents Their responses could be characterized by One M 
Be > l 
sage, “T'm extremely sorry to report that Pm Probably ao cal Me, 


t the tigh 
t 


$ ” 
agent to represent the project. 


I was fearful that I'd lost some magic, some dan ' 
always seen me by and seen my dreams come true. And thar ” 
Earn, 

’ Merciky 
anda Dy: 


i 
. sellin 
project. And the drive required to capture the Story requi B th 


ing that selling something this ambitious was a brutal 


task. A lot of its viability hinged on getting a permit to N 
A lot of the potential to get permission hinged on fire 


re 


da 
: Cor. 
responding detachment from the outcome—something 


. . I fo 
hard to acquire. I was learning that great ideas are a dime a Hai 
and it takes an element of desperation and grit, just to get zen 
much less a publisher interested. Know-how helps too, s 


that I certainly lacked and paid for it more than once. It w 


an agent, 
Omething 


asn't a fas 
easy street, but in its own way, Devi was teaching me a hard—and 


valuable—lesson. That unlocking her secrets demanded nothing less 
than absolute commitment. 

But a glimmer of hope still twinkled on the distant horizon. I dis- 
covered that besides the attempt to spy from Nanda Devi, the CIA 
had also targeted a mountain called Nanda Kot. Nanda Kot, an 
attractive summit, lay a few miles from and several thousand feet 
lower than, Nanda Devi. The tabletop, snow-draped summit also 
lay outside the forbidden Sanctuary. The CIA technicians, over the 
course of the eight espionage expeditions, progressively lowered the 
minimum height requirements for the SNAP and its transceivers. 
So after the disappearance of the Nanda Devi device, the Agency 


approved the placement of the spy station on the more accessible, 
Nanda Kort. 


LA à 


f 


, 
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al accident was for me, a piece of good fortune. At 


his historic I figured I could retrace the CIA footsteps on 
m, 


ure least get a glimpse into the Sanctuary by climbing 
a 


„lled Longstaff’s Col (colis a French term for a gap or 
e 


T 


ountain ridge). The col was adjacent to the mighty 
m d the perspective would at least give me the on- 
an hat those climber-spies of the sixties experienced. 
= ae a clear view of their base camp and the tor- 
° to this day, the lost device resides. Better yet, 


E Col—named after the turn of the (nineteenth and twen- 
Longst s 


a ee and hardest mountains in the Himalayas—led to the 
of the 


established climbing route up Nanda Devi's equally stunning 
only Nanda Devi East. I’d love a chance to climb the moun- 


y Scottish explorer Tom Longstaff who pioneered some 


sister summit, : l ; 
tain, which was as aesthetic and alluring as the main summit—and 
nearly 25,000 feet high. That route might yield clues to the CIA 
mystery. And, as yet unclimbed by any Americans, it was a world- 
class challenge in its own right. 

Thus, discouraged but undefeated, I kept after the project. Late 
one night, a few months before leaving for Nanda Kot, I joked with 
afriend, “Pll finish this story, even if it kills me.” 


“There was no way I could turn it down. I was willing to change my 
whole life at that point to do this project—I was a surgical resident, 
Iwas married and just had a child and yet, I was very willing to give 
d that up not knowing how long the project would last or what my 
involvement would be,” so says Dr. Robert Schaller II when recalling 
being approached by the CIA in May 1965 to take part in the first 


Sa 


G 
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of the series of clandestine expeditions to Nanda Dey; 
. V * 
2005, about five months prior to my departure to ii i 
a 
corner of the India, | was finally lucky enough to interyj i 
e 


Schaller’s statement echoes my obsession with climbing c 


with a full shock of white hair is now in his early seventį 
“crippled by arthritis,” as he puts it, Schaller still Practices Ou 
surgery in Seattle, Washington. Just like the rest of us, 
his affair with Nanda Devi—if just barely. 

Back in 1965, Schaller was a thirty-year-old surgical resi 


dent 
t 

Seattle. He was an attractive target for CIA recruitment Besid $ 
T SIA hi 

medical background, Schaller was patriotic and gung-ho, so a 4 

: è i uc v 

that when informed of the particulars of the trip, he saw it ag 
) 


opportunity to serve my country in a unique fashion.” The cloak ang 


, i , 
dagger aspects must have been compelling for “the recruitment wy 


just like out of a James Bond movie,” recalls Schaller. “I was in th 
hospital in my white coat and white pants and even white shoes, Thi 
person literally wearing a trench coat and dark sunglasses in the 
building—sidles up to me and introduces himself and opens up his 
jacket and takes out this airline ticket. He tells me a little bit abou 


the project. And he says, ‘Do you want to go to the Himalayas? ” 


* Of eight total CIA expeditions including the maiden, shake-out trip to Denali, America 
climbers and/or American Atomic Energy Commission specialists were present on fi 
Schaller was to take part in four of those. Legendary climber Tom Frost was also on the sam 
trips as Schaller. Four out of the other five American climbers played varying roles on ont 0 
more of those trips. Of that five—four were veterans of the 1963 American Everest expedition 


| go haves 
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d, Schaller listened on. The encounter—at his 
| hy his friends had been calling 
f he was in trouble. They'd been fielding calls from 
‘f he 


ique 


i 
asking doing 2 background check on the young doctor. 
re 
lara month retainer was another incentive for a 
-do ar-a- 


and “That was a lot of money for a surgical resi- 


d schaller 
al S; “J was on » : 
çs was a tremendous boon to me,” adding, 


ly making a few hundred dollars a month 


dnt do the project for the money it was a nice thing 


putting the $ 


much for stints that lasted three or four months at 


| be gone 
m y A 000 per year in current dollars. 
a , 


ost . 
m aiie ii it must have been, the clincher for Schaller was the 
er 


jimbing. For as | would discover for myself nearly twenty years 
cimo: 


later, a Detroit- wan 
“It was almost like falling in love for the first time.” The 


born Schaller remembers that, upon first seeing the 
mountains, 
effect was more than passing infatuation for, “Seeing the mountains 
made me whole—it filled something in me that was missing.” 

And it wasn't just mere climbing. The fact that Nanda Devi was 
the prize sealed the deal. Schaller says, “I have to admit my first moti- 
vation was a very selfish one. It was the opportunity to go to the 
Himalayas to one of the sacred peaks of the world—Nanda Devi. 
That was my first motivation even before I knew about the project.” 

Patriotism was a driving force for more than one of the American 
climbers, Schaller, who would later wear the uniform of a lieutenant 


colo . : : 
nel as a teaching army doctor, says, “I believed in my country. 


And I believed that what we were doing was right.” 


x 
Ou 


ay EYE AT THE TOP OF THE WOR p 


A ry conculs. 
McCarthy © 


Now 
oer “Back then, the threat i "hy, 


shina was UP tO | à 
hina was oo as real as an Uc] 
wand ballistic missiles was ything anq yy 

weapons 4 


an 
nery.” : 
ro serve my COUNTY 

Al] American participant 


tl screening and lie-detector tests—the 
7 og! : 
psycho% 


hich, | assume Was 
ne recalls being given a pseudonym based on the 
a r . a 

new a moniker was Norris P Vizcai 
“an 


s swore an oath of secrecy ang 
end 
Ute 
Tog 
to weed out any potential sec tiy Eo 
o tisk 


no, « 
Idn’t tell me,” On 
know who he was, and they wouldnt tell me,” Schaller recalls d 


(the CIA] said it was a real person.” 
Legendary Yosemite climber Tom Frost takes his UR 
regarding the Nanda Devi caper so seriously, that to pa 


the only surviving spy climber who won't discuss the 


day he 3 
Matter, A 
staunch Mormon, Frost, a successful engineer and invent, 
m on the 
phone. “Td be glad to talk, but I don't know if I can answer any of 
your questions,” said the otherwise polite and affable Frost. When 
pressed, he said, “I have nothing to say or any recollection of why 
you are asking about—but good luck.” 
| was lucky enough to interview Dr. Schaller a few more times 
after our initial meeting. I had been connected with him by his son, 
whose name was also Robert. The younger Robert, this one Rober 
Schaller II], is a budding filmmaker, To this day, he labors under his 
own Nanda Devi addiction, hoping to tell her many tales on film 
Less of a passionate climber than his father, Robert the filmmaker 


was a baby when his father first left for Asia on the CIA payroll 
Looking back, the doctor says, 


remained tight-lipped when I attempted to interview hi 


“Leaving for Nanda Devi was the | 
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ther. J noticed a plaintive quality tot eir con- 
togets h 
son 


‘ally when talking about Nanda Devi. It was as if 
+ OE eA ironically sundered their original bond—had 
in W 


unt i share. And like the father/daughter Unsoeld 
somet ing 


became a concrete symbol upon which to build a 
Devi 


ry and mountains at least, Dr. Schaller was unswerv- 
is count 
To his ¢ 


mitted and motivated. He was also in many ways, typical 
ingly © 


f the eight tota * li 
0 Jayan duty over the years." Schaller was an accomplished 
Himalay 


imeer. whose belief in the cause was complimented by a use- 
neei, 
mountal 


| American climbers who volunteered for 


al professional background. Of his American compatriots, zony 
were members of the 1963 Everest team. They represented a mix of 
doctors and professional guides along with two engineers, and a 
lawyer. Schaller and Tom Frost participated in the bulk of those 
espionage trips. Besides the Denali excursion, they climbed on two 
Nanda Devi expeditions and one trip to Nanda Kot. 

Itwas a dangerous enterprise. Paula Lehr, future wife of spy climber 
Harthon “Sandy” Bill (they later separated) heard a few details. “I got 
an idea of how serious things were when I heard about the huge life 


insurance policies taken out on these guys.” She adds, “I can see how 


l those tips would have an adverse effect on their marriages,” 


* Eleven tot i 
Fia na etican pated if you count the Alaska training mission prior 
ies [ a Devi expedition, Barry Bishop, Mount Rainier 
medical doctor Dan Wolfe trained on Denali, 


climbers partici 


National Park ranger Gil 
but never made it to the Himalayas. 
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And the loss did not end there. While helpin , 
recover the lost Nanda Devi sensor, Schaller made his. n ‘ 
greatest alpine climbing feat ever accomplished bas YW t : 
that date, by climbing alone to Nanda Devi’ ver ti l 
journal and took photographs, recording in word ii "Eke 
outrageous details of that expedition. The film “ad ee h 
confiscated by the CIA, and like his amazing aie js ` 
hidden from the world. This enforced secrecy denied g 
only the accolades of his peers, but also the un derstanding 
who was understandably distressed over a husband na 
ously disappeared for months on end. With three other E 
Schaller also won an intelligence medal from the pis Y 


cy. | 
draped around his neck, only to be locked away in a vault a 


Wey 


aller 


Of ay 


headquarters in Langley. He also lost his marriage, alienated hi 
children, and now finds himself “disappointed by a governmen| 
t 


don't trust anymore.” 
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, 


„o half life of plutonium, 24,000 years, becomes an ominous 
«he ni s the endurance of this bargain with the devil, and almost 
iff 


jot! at s! the inevitable restitution in the future. It seems hardly coin- 
e 

ams” n Latin name “Pluto” refers to the god of the dead and ruler of 
tthe 


identa iha y fom the Greek ploutos, wealth. This sinister origin of pluto- 
the # l a imbues it W i Pep" 
pium Ë und “she most poisonous substance known to man,” despite scien- 
sant 
Alexandra vor Meier, Jen 


of Excess Weapons 


jth those supernatural powers that inspire its popular 


substances are lethal in even smaller concentrations.” 


nifer Lynn Miller, and Ann C. Keller, The Disposition 


Plutonium: A Comparison of Three Narrative Contexts 


CHAPTER 4 
, DEADLY SUBSTANCE 


If there were such a thing as The Complete Idiots Guide to Plutonium, 


it might start with something like this: 


Say you held two identical half spheres of plutonium 239— 
one in each hand. They are the size and shape of split 
coconut shells, You'll have to grasp them tightly because they 
would feel unnaturally heavy—twice as heavy as the compa- 
rable sized dumbbell plates in your local gym. The sweat, and 
there would be plenty, would make your palms slick. There'd 
be an unpleasant, almost pulsing warmth in your hands 
described by one researcher as feeling, “like a live rabbit.” For 


the time being, the warmth is the only ill effect. On a playful 


“iar i. | er ER 
wy, | 
VJJ” 
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whim, you decide to clap the two dull, Silver. i 4 radiation. Slotin was no newcomer to the process. 
) . ap e , oo f 
spheres together, like a pair of miniature cymbal, i hale i eat, a jevelop the atomic bomb, the thirty-five-year-old 
harm could it be?” you think. The very instant the haly at while uen the incredibly dangerous pee dozens of 
together you are washed with an eerie blue glow. a Clay had eee had been warned by Nobel Piae an nuclear 
blast of unbearable heat, and a disagreeable sour tang a a imes: P iai that, “ifyou keep doing that experiment,” he 
. ill ‘ot Enr 
your mouth. You promptly vomit. Even if you manages © hysicist a through another year. 
crop the shell halves and run (though even an Olym i would no 
i a 7 ity in the top element, 
sprinter could not run fast enough to escape the ra diation wit is left thumb wedged into a cavity in the top elem 


youd still die. But only after suffering from €Xcruciati 
in 


burns, severe diarrhea, vomiting, and total disintegration ; 
0 


body functions. 


Plutonium is funny stuff. It is a metal, but it doesn’t act like ay 


illustrated in our imaginary Idiot, 
Guide, just changing the shape of a plutonium mass leads to an 
uncontrolled release of energy—the same energy that holds all ma. 
ter together. The fact that it changes its chemical properties base 
on purity, density, mass, temperature, and so forth, is not all tha 
special (most elements do this to one degree or another). What is 
strange is how quick, unprovoked, and dramatic these changes at. 

Another illustration, this one historical, occurred in May 1946in 
a secret laboratory in Los Alamos, New Mexico. Martin Zeilig wot 
that on that date Dr. Louis Slotin, a slightly built, bespectacei 


. . +4 d, 
Canadian physicist was conducting what was whimsically calle 


metal you or I have ever seen. As 


ities , í 
“tickling the dragon's tail.” He was essentially bringing two h aa 


1 z : ‘mity t0 con 
a beryllium-coated plutonium sphere into close proximity 


, o | 
. wd a . in whi 
vert the plutonium to a critical state. A critical state is one 


: . F A the form 0 
a nuclear chain reaction occurs, releasing energy 1n 


:- had moved the top half of the sphere closer to the sta- 
Slotin 


. ay lower portion, a micro-inch at a time. In his right 
Je a screwdriver, which was being used to keep the two 
spheres from touching. Then, in that fatal moment, the 
screwdriver slipped. The halves of the sphere touched and the 


plutonium went supercritical. 


Slotin, who bravely stood his ground, shielding the seven others 
present in the room, “knocked the spheres apart, but deadly gamma 
and neutron radiation had flashed into the room in a blue blaze 
caused by the instantaneous ionization of the lab’s air particles. 


Louis Slotin had been exposed to almost 1,000 rads of radiation, far 
more than a lethal dose.” 


It was Suggested that “it was as though Slotin had been fully 


xpos : . . » 
a ed to an exploding atomic bomb at a distance of 4,800 feet. 
e died ni ii i 
= d nine days later, “after an agonizing sequence of radia- 
"ion-induced traumas 
ands, erythema (redness) on his body, 


nd forearms, paralysis of intestinal activ- 


A ian . . . By 
nda total disintegration of bodily functions.” 


oe NAR 1 Lk 
í 


IA Paw 
Pra ; 
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Its rumored that Slotin was buried in a lead tin de it the material of choice an weapons: It 
Whatever the truth to that is, the incident, and its grusom vit stuff, Eileen Welsome, in The ail Files 
(it’s been suggested that three of the seven observers Sr maj „some eee undergo spontaneous eopusaien in air, 
a result of the radiation exposure) underscores e is ii al gt ‘ om oie handled in an atmosphere devoid of oxygen. 
mythic, hysteria-inducing qualities, "Oni perefore “hemical compoun d, it can be blue, green, pur- 

What Slotin essentially held in his hands on that ti: pepending a red, or pink.” Nobel mee vanning chemist 
afternoon, a half a century ago, was the core to an atomic a ple: p : jdika tean of scientists who first isolated the ele- 
is impossible to understand plutonium without n Ban Glenn age 
origins in a human context, as a bomb-making material. P, é ment. He | 
beliefs hold that plutonium is a man-made material, That’, ie plutonium is so unusual as to approach the ünbelierahle; 
a way, but plutonium existed before earth itself, in the depths ; Under some conditions, it can be nearly as hard ane brittle 
space as a by-product of supernovae—or exploding stars, a glass; under others, as soft and plastic as lead. It will burn 

What's more, in the early 1970s, French scientists made a sty. and crumble quickly to powder when heated in air, or slowly 
tling discovery in the sweltering equatorial African nation of disintegrate when kept at room temperature. It undergoes no 
Gabon. In a uranium mine called Oklo, it was discovered that a less than five phase transitions between room temperature 
self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction of natural uranium deposit, and its melting point.* Strangely enough, in two of its phases, 


regulated by groundwater, took place over the course of seveni 
hundred thousand years. Over that interval, an estimated fou 
tons of plutonium were created as a by-product of the natur 
reaction. | 

Fear not. The four tons has long since decayed away, since all ai 
happened two billion years ago. Chances are it won't happen p 
not within a humanly comprehensible time frame. It wasnt um 


lu- 
1941 that plutonium was “discovered.” A short five years lates if 


f ; ; terial in 
tonium was arguably the most important strategic ma i 


world. And it was the material of choice for the second of two 2 
bombs that ended the bloodiest war in history. 


l) 
e an 
; ; . e to shap 
Indeed, it was plutonium’s extraordinary respons 


plutonium actually contracts as it is being heated. It also has 
no less than four oxidation states. It is unique among all of 


the chemical elements. And it is fiendishly toxic, even in 
small amounts. 


aoe really should have been called “plutium,” but as 
caborg, said, “we liked how plutonium rolled off the tongue.” 


S 
taborg, a tall Berkeley graduate of Swedish ancestry, 


first isolated 


kh , r 
BNE an idea of what this m 


Mag i um 
acted like Plutoni 
0 


eans, imagine a 
Si wen 


er would freeze, 
ure (70°F) to 21 


glass of tap water on your kitchen counter. If 
melt, boil, condense, refreeze, and sublimate 
2°F (water's boiling point). 


the wat 
tom room temperat 


B ~ 
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he element little more than a decade after its e 
t 


qually 


discover . 
namesake a ered. Bein eleme 
made sense to call it such, as it closely followed the d; 


ISCoy, Nt 
ment 93—neptunium, named after the planet Neptune TY of tk 
r Om fy 

also Ceti 
Sa face at a wh 


foul 
od 
s. Overlookin ý 


his “enticing, whimsical” sense of humor, Seabo 
suggested the symbol Pu (as in a child makin 
and saying “Pee-yoo!”) for this newest of element 
more logical, and obvious, PI, Seaborg’s Suggest; 


t 
: on Passed the han 
ing committee without a hitch. 


As a pioneer on the frontier of atomic energy and radioisot 
research, Seaborg, who died in 1999, co-discovered a host Pe 
ame game. The ham, 
little Controversy ai 
y element named after a living per- 
ional Union of Pure and Applied 


ment could be named after someone 


ments, and continued to be involved in the n 
ing of element 106—seaborgium caused no 
was the first—and to date—on] 
son. For a while, the Internat 


Chemistry declared that no ele 


elements 


seaborgium, lawrencium, berklium, californium, americium (Glem 


Seaborg, Lawrence Berkele 


y National Laboratory, Berkeley 
California, United States of 


America). As long as there is a period 


table of elements—and that will be as long as human society lasts 


Seaborg’s name will live, 


. . o the 
lum, it would have been relegated t 


duct 
fissionable than the hard-to-p!o4 


; ; iscovel) | 
obscurity were it not for the d 


= I ) —_"S~—s—Ss 
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ant that it was more apt to chain = 
135 T p if one is building a bomb. The dis- 
a big 


\lably— ty took place in March 1941, mere weeks 


ry and months before the Japanese attack 
x P e 

` ms discov 

onium 


plut 


i its bizarre 
ed World War II, plutonium, and its b 
ica enter , : ae 
js America a matter of national security. Scientists, years 
snes, became ; . 7 
rclivities alized that such material could be used in the produc 
e 
had realiz 
before, 


con ofa filed by a brilliant Hungarian-Jewish scientist named Leo 
bomb was Tle 


{** well before the war and well before plutonium’s “discov- 
Szilard™* we 


This event was absolutely visionary as it predated the discovery 
»” This i 
i ' . . 
lear fission. Fission, no less than the splitting of the atomic 
of nuc: ° 


d radical weapons. Indeed, the patent for the atomic 
new an 


nucleus is the foundation of all nuclear energy generation, whether 
for weapons or peaceful power. Szilard after fleeing the Nazis to 


London in 1933 reportedly read an article written by the “father of 


nuclear physics,” Ernest Rutherford. A giant in the scientific world, 


Rutherford refuted the then-theoretical concept of atomic energy as 


, eapons on oi ; ne 
ikra b 155 ent iy Pons on civilians. rafted the Szilard petition, 

stration o > asking President Truman to con- 
before using it against Japanese civilians. 


y SU 
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thy as being 
. :mportance but notewor a 
“moonshine.” An uncowed Szilard was reportedly “ of jictle strategic a lack of damage made Hiroshima 
: , 0 j ‘ag, This 
this dismissal that he conceived of the idea of the nuclear 4 a! yp nese i jor bom i aeoieo mb, that and the fact that 
tion [fission] while waiting for traffic lights a ain ty uh ice the effectiven — eee What made Bocks 
. n B . u 
Southampton Row, a busy street in London's Bloomsp S o | dalt ev wy targeted city wit . Fits thes komb wo he ine 
. , ð p 
A year later, he filed his now-famous patent, and f, ‘ fini it 7 ion uniques was ai i tory that used uranium 235 as its 
Sere cee her seacoatully demonstrated the Patent’s big | nme nuclear Weapon = A 7 tion, the uranium bomb, 
e i der: ly— its detonation, 
es 7 f en ae i toy used up nearly the entire global 
i i i co “ “Little 
aucun: was the Prospect of this new SOtope base * ensical called H aterial—underlining the practical 
notion was called in 1939 newspaper headlines), that no Jeg P Je of hard-to refine m 
Albert Einstein himself wrote a letter. The great man hi ess th | rockp! she easiet-to-produce plutonium. 
i . “nel inm aspects of f plutonium and create the necessary 
small part prompted by Szilard, warned President Roosevelt ofh. To compress the core OF p d a technique called 
i l l i 
stakes in the nuclear game. Outlandish as it was, the Sar th ssp of splitting atoms, engineers used a techniq 
v 
not unheeded. Ultimately, the U.S. government ia 


would Spend $) 
a figure that approaches th 
a in 2004) ina race that wy 


ted intellectual 


billion ($27 billion at today’s money, 
Gross National Product of North Kore 
“without a doubt the most concentra effort in bis 


tory.” That effort, code named “The Manhattan Project” ende 
World War II with the first and to date, 


nuclear weapon in warfare. 


It’s strange to think that rapidly compressing a six- 
ball 


only use of a plutoniun 


pound, bas- 
-sized sphere of plutonium could level a city and instantly kl 


more than a third of its population. But that’s exactly what happened 
on August 9, 1945, when a lone B-29 called Bock’ Car (named aft 
Captain Bock who usually flew the plane)—a four-engined ic 
so awe-inspiring it was called the Superfortress—dropped the worlds 
first operational plutonium weapon on the unsuspecting popula d 
Nagasaki. It wasn’t the first nuclear strike. Three days prios ’ 
August 6, another B-29 dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima 


‘n. To do so, they layered regular explosives like TNT 
ane plutonium mass. The conventional Rami daniated 
with extremely exact timing, compressing the plutonium with such 

; . k ne ee 
speed and pressure that the fissile material went “supercritical” or in 
other words underwent a sustained nuclear chain reaction, thus 
telasing the atomic bombs hallmark heat, blast, and deadly radia- 
tion. The creation of this “critical mass” is euphemistically called 


“sembly.” And to do SO, engineers used explosives patterned in a 
truncated icosahedron—a pattern of 12 re 
regular hexagonal faces, 60 vertices and 9 
shape favored by the likes of B 
if anything in the world, a par 


gular pentagonal faces, 20 
0 edges. It was the kind of 
uckminster Fuller, and it looked like, 
tly deflated soccer ball. 

erwhelming but of course, 
€scription, Remember, 


hysics—like Ein 
—with hands- 


this might seem a bit oy 


i ulously oversimplified d 
“ject blended theoretical p 
2 


atidic in truth it’s 


the Manhattan 
stein’s groundbreaking 
on precision engineering hurdles. 


mula of BR 


EG ——_—_” ~~ 
2 j 
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It was driven by the urgent deadlines Prompted by hen „ruck, we watched it shoot upward like a Baai 
bloodiest war in history. In seven short years, the Manhatta biete, ~ hee eats instead of from outer ek p 
took an unproven theory and created something s0 i. Proje coming a alive as it climbed skyward through t = 
menacing that future decades lived under the threat of iy ang ing - aepo Tonge okei dust, A even PA ouc s 
annihilation. lesa, clouds. living thing, a new species of being, born right 
Though the Manhattan Project encompassed unpreceden: i fire. : p ee ee | 
baffling complexity, the effects were simply devastating. Napa, | pn just when it appeared as though the thing has set- 
major Japanese seaport and production center for ordinan aki, a 


ce, sh: 
and other military equipment was also at the time, a city of (k ships 
y Mog 
r s at 1M 
AM, at least 70,000 people died instantly. A Japanese ree 


3 5 Seas rt terse 
characterized post-bombing Nagasaki as “like a graveyard with ü 

ss ot 
a tombstone standing. 


estimates) 240,000. When the plutonium bomb dropped 


One survivor described the horror as so unbearable, that, “fora 
long time afterwards, I wanted to die,” 


William L. Laurence, a writer for the New Yprk Times, was the 
only reporter allowed into the Manhattan Project. He gives us a dif. 
ferent perspective, this one from 32,000 feet while observing the 
Nagasaki bombing from another B-29. In addition to being a 
writer, Lawrence was also on the War Department payroll and ws 
expected to put the proper spin onto the story. Nevertheless his 


account conveys the raw, unbelievable power unleashed by a few 
pounds of plutonium. 


A tremendous blast wave struck our ship and made it tremble 
from nose to tail. This was followed by four more blasts in rapid 
succession . . . a giant pillar of purple fire, 10,000 feet high 
shooting skyward . . . had reached the level of our altitude -+ 


into a state of permanence, there came shooting 
ae op a giant mushroom that increased the height of 
j n oe total of 45,000 feet. The mushroom top was 
pa m alive than the pillar, seething and boiling in a white 
fury of creamy foam, sizzling upwards and then descending 
earthward, a thousand old faithful geysers rolled into one. 

It kept struggling in an elemental fury, like a creature in 
the act of breaking the bonds that held it down. In a few sec- 
onds it had freed itself from its gigantic stem and floated 
upward with tremendous speed, its momentum carrying into 
the stratosphere to a height of about 60,000 feet. 


When one considers that all this came from a chunk of plutonium, 
litle bigger than a softball, it’s no surprise to consider the alarm and 
el : i : 

emental fear stirred by the mere mention of the material. For plu- 


tonium į . : iar 
S as complex and incomprehensible as it is powerful. 


Plutonium in Space is a hot 

Party h 

ta nosted at the house of a professor of astrophysics and plane- 
'Y sciences, The subject of 


the missing Nanda Devi RTG came up, 


the polarized viewpoints ranging from 


topic today. The other night I was at a 


and it w 
m . 
amazing to hear 


ee ee 
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the knee-jerk environmentalist to passionate defender 
radioactive materials in the space program. On the on 


hotly accused of having my scientific facts wrong in 


of the 
e hang 


Use of 


’ 


a teas 
. ; . er ` 
published in a magazine article. On the other, | Was also Jap Pitt 


pi 
r ing the threat of plutonium. Wh Mbas 
for soft-pedaling the thr P : at struck me ted 
significant than the variety of views was the absence p Mor 


facts behind the health effects of plutonium and diet, c iit 


inh 
in its use. “Teng 


Here are a few facts. The SNAP-19’s plutonium is not lik 

© What 
e€ depictey 
ules, smal] 


youd find in a nuke, nor is it the thick green glowing wast 
in The Simpsons. Rather, it consists of those seven fuel caps 


rods inserted in a graphite block. They were arranged in a tadil 
i 


ix arranged 


inal poing, 
The metal plutonium rods were doubly encapsulated in “leaktighe 


pattern—one axial rod dead center with the remaining s 


evenly spaced and equidistant, like a compass with six card 


casings with the first layer being a half-millimeter of tantalum, a 
highly corrosion-resistant, hard, blue-gray metal. Tantalum is used 
in surgical instruments and electronics. In this case, it was chosen to 
inhibit the corrosion of the plutonium fuel, which when exposed to 
air oxidizes rapidly and under certain conditions, ignites sponte 
neously. 

The outer casings of the plutonium rods were composed of a 
nickel alloy with high strength, resistance to temperature change, 
and inertness to oxidization—hence its use in coins like our own 
five-cent piece. The 2.5 millimeter—the width of your compu 
headphone jack—material was composed of Haynes-25 alloy, am 
of cobalt, nickel, chromium, and tungsten, combining according ® 


j i M 
its manufacturer, “excellent high temperature strength with g 
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i the graphite block 
g environments: In turn, grap 


' anc? the heat of 
j ed t° T government report in 1978, the fuel block 
was he 1n 

“og to 


ical aluminum casing which is 14 inches in 


idizin é : : 
vo oxidiz! plutonium’s radioactive decay. 


ed in a cylindr 


ches high. The total weight of the entire assem- 
d 13 nc 


d eter an d 
oun S. wy . 
ply was 38 dioisotopes point out that predicting of the possible 
7 ‘ 10 3 
Experts in "2 wer pack on humans is sketchy at best 


nium po 
f the pluto of unknowns. The material itself poses some 


‘t is an alloy primarily composed of Pu-238 with 18 
1 - 
p 238, gives off far more heat than Pu-239, which 


yestions, 
-239, Pu- 
rcent Pu 2 » * 
ee the fissile material that “explodes” in nuclear weapons. 
in turn, 18 


ny 138 has a half-life of 87 years. Alloying the two yielded the most 
poe combination of lifespan and energy generation. The SNAP 
was expected to last decades whether in the depths of space or on a 


bleak mountaintop. 


Any assessment of the SNAP’s potential to pollute the watershed 
and therefore harm humans needs to be qualified with the knowl- 
edge of the events leading up to its disappearance. Over a year 
before I left for India, I had the chance to meet and climb with out- 
spoken former Manhattan trial lawyer Jim McCarthy. As lve men- 


tioned earlier, McCarthy was a member of the CIA trip that lost the 
SNAP on Nanda Devi. 


A My dad was Pissed when I went off to Alaska and Nanda 


vi, He 
Held been the undersecreta 


Voi ry of Naval Intelligence and said, 


ont like these guys (the 


l CIA)? Every so often during the 
View, McCarthy dropped an 


inter 


f-bomb, most often in the context 


A ó Ag 
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olorful polemic like, “The intelligence commun; 
1y, 


otac 


| , 
K y Ass S. 
largely fucking asshole g 


SI had an epiphany. ] had this vision right then M 
; ; e J c t 
exactly what was going to happen. I said, Jesus Chrisp ey 
AS ~ . . bi 
lling. ‘Do you have any fucking idea what’s about to h Ma 


oo tine 
ould see it with absolute clarity. We're going to lose W PPer 


erator, powered by plutonium, in the headwaters of the i Bey, 
Ganges!” “iy 

So recalls McCarthy. He's retired now, but as a domin ant 
American rock climbing of the 1960s, McCarthy Was on 
Gest picked by Bishop to be on the espionage team. 


McCarthy's epiphany came as a storm, bearing down ok 


forc i 
€ of th 


Nand, 


who as leader Of th 
espionage effort in the field, was calling for a general retreat, Th 


Devi, was forcing the hand of M. S. Kohli, 


ClA-sponsored expedition was stalled on Nanda Devi after sever 
weeks of climbing, on the flat shoulder of Camp Four, at an a 
wde of 23,750 feet. It was a large expedition, as big as anythin 
ever fielded, even on Everest. 

The Indian contingent consisted of Kohli, and Indian climber 
Harish Rawat, Sonam Wangyal, Gurcharan Banghu, and Sona 
Grasso. All the Indians had an Everest summit or at least Everestege 
mence under their belts. And all worked for the Intelligence Burau 
The American crew was comprised of Lute Jerstad, Tom Frost, Sandy 
Sd Dt Robert Schaller II, and McCarthy, with CIA case officer Bl 
McKaiff. To round out the large, helicopter-supported expedito! 
“<tc nineteen Sherpas and a cook. 

Things had been smooth, progress steady. Then heavy ir 


red 0 
[we ae) eee à ` . siste 
in The highest climbing team on the mountain com 


a 


4 
f 


da 
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pervised by an Indian climber Gurcharan Banghu. 

su 

_ Sherpas 

ahs wet a scant d 

They N AP 19C the two transceivers, an the sensor antennae. 
S - ’ 


2,000 feet below the summit. In their Possession 


was the 


angh" 


dio expert and veteran of the previous springs Indian 
a radioed the worsening situation to Kohli. The 
tober 16, 1965. The fall launch placed the expedition 
dare W Ce season. According to Kenneth Conboy, “The 
pe in pe .. . and it had reached the point where the lives 


as C 
snow W vere in definite jeopardy. [Conboy reports that American 


the men 
of ember Lute Jerstad, now deceased, suggested that] everyone 
ream M 


on the mountain should begin coming down to Base Camp. Having 
run out of options, Kohli concurred.” Kohli and attending CIA case 
officer Bill McKniff, radioed their higher ups, based in New Delhi, 
for approval of the decision, which was granted. 

If retreat down the mountain was sensible, Kohli’s next decision 
was questionable, and its aftermath haunts the world forty years 
later. He decided to cache the generator and its deadly contents. “It 
had been hard enough hauling that load [the sensor and nuclear gen- 
erator] up to Camp Four,” writes Conboy, “So it seemed foolish to 
repeat their efforts next season.” Kohli then directed the climbers to 
deposit the device in a shallow niche. The intention was to retrieve 
the sensor the following spring. Kohli must have thought that from 
the highpoint, it would be a much easier job to hump the heavy 
device to the top the following year. That’s a reasonable strategy, and 
one that’ fairly commonplace among climbers. But in his epiphany, 


M ; 
Carthy saw the flaw in the plan. Besides the ever-present hazard 


of th 


a : sensor getting dislodged by avalanche, especially over the 
sui 


"8 six winter months, McCarthy says, “I do not have a high 


a 
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» ity prevailed. Conboy 
opinion of Indian climbers. Neither they, nor the sioned is that Kohli’s authority p 
a caiit 
Sherpas, were technically savvy enough to a dec A iy ji . unqu 
device—I know, I climbed with them.” y Sette he gi 


That in mind, McCarthy is adamant that it w 
recalls, “Kohli was just outside the tent. He’s talkin 
mitter. His headphones are on and even throu 


I can understand what's happening. He’s orde Coen 


the generator.” 

That's when the shouting started. 

McCarthy says, “That’s when I realize what’s ha 
going to dump the fucking generator and go down the mo 
like, “What the fuck are you doing? You can’t do that. Have 
it down! Are you crazy?’ I’m yelling at the top of my lungs,” 

According to McCarthy, McKniff nearly had to 
Kohli. McCarthy recalls, “He says to me, 
national incident!’ Which of course, I was. He went on, ‘It’s thei 
country, they get to run it how they want.’ ” 

If one is to believe McCarthy's story, and I see no reason to doubt | 
it, then it was like diplomatic brinksmanship at 16,000 feet. Kohli 
in a written account of the critical moments, makes no mention of 
any such incident. Says, Dr. Schaller, “I wasn’t present when that 
confrontation happened.” But he adds, “I know that Jim ws 
appalled by the idea and said as much—as he’s apt to do. Thing 
were intense in Base Camp, and leaving the generator was 4 " 
mistake.” In an account of that fateful decision, author, eee 
Conboy writes, “Kohli gave his approval, then radioed uaa 
for retroactive consent [to leave the device]. Again, those 


» 
capitol deferred to the reasoning of the mountaineers. 


PPening, that theyre 
UNtain, Th 
them bring 


pull him off of 


($ . 
You are creating an inter. 


vice on the 
easures tO safeguard the device 
rsaw M 


ghu Ove five loads in all: four cardboard boxes con- 
iv 
ere Were enerator. 
dope: $ nts of the sensor, and one for the g 
tag eleme 
qining 


itable cavity adjacent to the Camp Four tents, he 
finding 2 SU 

. as wrappe 
E i a the rock using pitons and carabiners. Special 
ured the 


which was anchored by 


d the boxes with nylon rope and 


sec , 
was taken with the generator, 
care 


Nearly a third of the load was sheltered inside the 


extra rope. 


cavity. 


However securely the SNAP and its sensor equipment were cached, 
veknow that upon return the next spring, Banghu, accompanied by 
six Sherpas, “looked to his left toward the shelf where he had secured 
thesensor eight months earlier. Banghu’s breath caught in his throat, 


as his brain began to register the sight before him. The rock shelf 


where he had left the boxes was completely gone, as ifa massive knife 


pe.” 
ording to Banghu, was a crushed cardboard 
the transceivers, Below, 


ere some severed clumps of 


had surgically severed that one corner of the slo 
All that remained acc 
bok used to hold one of 


lose tock, there w 
plastic, 


on a shaky slope of 
wire and odd bits of 


lt Was : 
obvious ; 
icmstan thar, short of an Indian plot to use the elaborate 
c€ to pilfer the Plutonium from 


“Pported by the fa 
Y Present 


~ 


under the noses of the 
ct that there were no Americans 


in 1965, or at the discovery of 


theory g 


mediate] 


» at its caching 
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its disappearance in 1966, but you can discoun : 
Ut 
at 


poe t 
the plutonium in the SNAP, was not the type desirable f “y ih 
Or W 
& 


(only 18 percent was the fissile Pu-239). 

However, over the ensuing decades and two subs N 
quen 

bstan Seat hj 
E Ofici In à 


owi , 
Ing Possibilities 


sions, McCarthy's prophetic vision acquired sy 
government analysis in May 1978 lists the fol] 


* The device could have fallen on the Southwest fac 
mountain. Mi 

Though damaged outwardly as a result 
where it was left, it could still be intact. 


of the fall fion 


- It could have been panied i the glaciers in the mountain 

elt could have been buried in the debris on the slopes of th 

mountain. 

e It could have fallen into the mountain streams and finaly 

reached the gorge of Rishi Ganga. 

*As a result of multiple impacts during the fall the device 
might have been very badly damaged/disassembled and 


thus scattered all over, in which case radioactive material 


would have got released in the environment. 


From his first-hand experiences with the mountain and the devie, 
McCarthy believes the first three. “Yeah, it got avalanched a 
stuck in the glacier and God knows what effects that will have | 
In general, Kohli’s assessment that he delivered to the i 
Prime Minister in 1978, concurs with McCarthy's m 
According to Conboy, Kohli “concluded with two likely a 
about the fate of the missing device. His gut feeling was that! 
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. x t 

d landed intact on the glacier. By hon its i 

field nam k to the very bottom of the glacier, mak- 
e510 t to sin 


di 
cause ; 
| ys to detection fro 


i i ibi 
ron meters: B pE strewn across the glacier.” 
he fall, br oken aaa the fall, there would, no doubt, 
a ya search expeditions Geiger counters. 
a anomalous spikes in the search party's 
Though mi aic were dismissed as resulting from malfunc- 
jger read o? 
os equipment. 


tioned o 
E ns the device is locked in the heart of Nanda Devi’s 


m the current generation of alpha 
lity was that it had hit a 


ock 08 ; 
pad the ih 
ave been telltale 


Dr. Schaller, now a retired pediatric sur- 


gon, also be 


ier, He says, l 
g melt any of the ice around it eventually. I believe that it 
wo 


“The generator puts out enough heat so that it 


ended up on the bedrock underneath the glacier on the south face 
ofNanda Devi and it might eventually be crushed by rock.” 

Were the device to be crushed under tremendous glacial pressure 
and its deadly contents spilled, how soon would the indications 
appear from the silt and water testing? Factor this possibility with 
ie alarming trends in the global climate. Global warming is caus- 
ing the recession of glaciers from the Cordillera Blanca of Peru to 


the European Alps, to Alaska. This would lead, says one expert, to 
an earlier emergence of debri 


er If one were to boil wat 
material 


s and artifacts from the foot of a gla- 


er containing even a minute speck of 
What would the results be? 


cl . 
Sst studies come from the battl 


€ 
East, . 
t Depleted uranium, essentially spent 


Used in : 
a ., 
armor Munitions due to its hi 


efields of the Middle 
nuclear reactor fuel, is 


gh density and resultant 
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kinetic energy—great for penetrating modern tank 
a 


ORR a: i 
uranium is 40 percent less radioactive than fits Mor, 
r 


€ 


, ’ and Many i : 
Dr. Siegfried Horst Guenther, who studied the tradi ent 
10ac 


it is both radioactive and chemically toxic 


effects in Iraq after 1991, are convinced 


that the 


l t 
. . . . : Inhal 3 
ingestion of even microscopic DU particles eas ation 


oy 


leukemia, disease, and/or neurological problems, § MUtati, 
. 0) 1 


DU as one of the toxins linked to Gulf War sy n Point 
n 


TOme, 


depleted uranium is about as toxic as garden dirt wh t, 
e 


; N co 
to plutonium—a substance so deadly that less th Mpare 
AD onemi 


of a gram is fatally carcinogenic. 


What would be the effects of an unwitting villager gt Yi 
umbli 


ox? 


On September 29, 2003, Dr. Gordhan N. Patel spoke befor h 
E the 


onto the device and opening this hellish Pandora's b 


House Committee on Government Refi 
orm, Subcommittee A 

National Security, Emerging Threats and International Relations 

His testimony gave a chilling account of a 1987 nuclear disaster pre 


cipitated by the release of 1,400 curies of Cesium-137. Said Pate 


A scrap merchant stole a radiation therapy source from a hos- 
pital (which was closed) in Goiania, Brazil, in 1987. It con- 
tained a small amount (size of a cigarette lighter) of highly 
concentrated radioactive cesium chloride. He cut the source 
and the powder was released and contaminated the area. The 
radioactive dust was tracked throughout Goiania. Nearly wo 
hundred people were exposed to high doses of radiation. 
Four died, including a four-year-old girl who had eaten 


sandwich after playing with blue radioactive powder. She ws 


ay 
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d ffin sealed in concrete. Favements, build- 
i ad cO P 
na le uild 


A d { 
pusle to be scru 
ne up an d carted away. Some homes that 


d were carted away. Decontamination took 


tive material created 5,000 cubic 


bbed and scraped. Contaminated 


e 
couldnt be un radioac 
si More than 100,000 people (-10 percent 
jemanded screening. Everyone wanted to be 
term socio-economic effects were dev- 
. ~ Goiania suffered a 20 percent drop in gross domes- 
of ct, Tourism dropped to zero. Demand for food and 
ric proce" 


other products plummeted. 


itsuch a small amount of Ee material could callie that 
pvel of calamity, what would happen if the SNAP-19 plutonium jal 
in the wrong hands? It is sobering to note that the SNAP-19C retains 
fully 23,500 curies (curies are a measurement based on the radio- 
activity of one gram of radium) or, 3,360 curies per battery capsule— 
in other words, twenty times the fallout described by Patel. 

Consider this horrifying possibility. What if someone were to pre- 
empt such a scenario, only to unleash upon the world something 
more terrifying? What, indeed, if someone were to deliberately search 
for the nuclear material, in hopes of making a nuclear weapon or 
even just a king-sized dirty bomb? 

Dr. Iggy Litaor of the Tel-Hai Academic College in Tel Aviv, 
lal, says, “The real threat of the material lost on Nanda Devi is 


the dirty bomb. Such a device could yield the entire Lower 
Manhattan uninhabitable, 


creating a worse economic disaster than 
the Great Depression,” 


el 
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A dirty bomb is simply conventional explosive ik 
l liket 
the life. 


area 
Litaor notes that such a crude but effective ra 


with radioactive material intended to disperse 


nuclear material, thereby contaminating a large 
l NEA ICE is fa, 

er than to build than a sophisticated nuclear fission w 

, “apon, 1, 


, i Ith cog 
other like-minded countries to build an atomic b 


“i. 
ally takes the resources of a developed nation—w 


Perai 
On 
10) 

Sh Bearin k 


omb is ii 
: ee kil Mere T 
but the psychological effect of radiation contam % 


o 
Goiania example in mind, the effect of a dirty b 


chological than material. The TNT blast might 


ination di i 


absolutely paralyze any area remotely contaminated. How 
us would return to work in a building that had even an 
chance of contamination? Such a bomb would terrify a w 


many y 
glip 
. hole cy 
It's the ultimate terror weapon. 

The testimony of Henry Kelly (president of the Federation y 
American Scientists), before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit 
in March 2002 gives some indication of its Capacity to ham. 
Speaking of a radiological device with a tenth of the SNAP-I9 
potential, Kelly noted: 


Areas as large as tens of square miles could be contaminated 
at levels that exceed recommended civilian exposure limits 
Since there are often no effective ways to decontaminate 
buildings that have been exposed at these levels, demolition 
may be the only practical solution. If such an event were W 
take place in a city like New York, it would result in losses of 
potentially trillions of dollars. 


- 
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Id leave the affected area in a 
P f people wou 
p millions © 


anic Kelly 
relocate so many , 

sible? Though a hard question to answer, sev- 
el 


he past fifteen years demonstrate how very plau- 


further noted that it would be a logistical 


people in such a short time. 


u ch a thing 
ts over t 


id be. In 1995, Chechen rebels directed a TV reporter 
-guld be. 
ble this W 


parkin penp 
(0 

en pou di i, 
shout fifte P d States Government Accountability Office, antici- 
nite 


1006, the U 


just suc 


al Moscow where she found a package containing 


nds of explosives and Cesium-137. In March 


h an eventuality, successfully smuggled enough 
ig 
patl l 
radioactive materi 
ommittee review. 


al to “to make two dirty bombs,” prompting a 
Senate subc ie . , 

s early as 1987, Iraq tested a crude radiological device, according 
intelligence reports. Twenty operatives for Osama bin Laden have 
ried and failed to buy enriched South African uranium on the black 
market. In the fall of 2001, American-led forces discovered docu- 
ments in Afghanistan containing detailed information on the making 


and deployment of a dirty bomb. Al Qaeda recently paid Jose 
Padilla (Abdullah al Muhajir) 


attack before he was arrested. 


$10,000 to carry out a dirty bomb 


In the post 9-11 world, the means, motive, 
all there. David Albright, president of the Insti 
International Security says, 
that terrorists will conduct 


bomb in the next five 
ticking, 


and opportunity are 
tute for Science and 
“There is a 10 to 40 percent chance 
a successful attack with a crude ‘dirty 


to 10 years.” That was in 2002. The clock is 


Accide i 
nt , l l 
tem a discovery and potential terrorism aside, 


i nagging fears 
ai 
n four decades after the disappearance on the 


Nanda Devi 
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SNAP unit. Shyan Bhatia of the Deccan Herald , 
e 
25, 2004: 
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Porteg Oh 


Captain M. S. Kohli is wracked by doubts abou 
ta 


ra lox, 


Its kegy 
ma 


tive sensor that was left behind on Nanda Devi 
on the environment. He is concerned that he 
unwittingly contributed to the pollution of the G 

anges h 
- Nanda D 
The missing sensor poses a long-term health h i 


x 7 ; azard to mil 
lions of Indians who drink from the river and bathe 8 
€I 


placing a radioactive sensor on the slopes of 


N its 


sacred waters. In part atonement for his actions he helped 
7 MABE to 


set up the Himalayan Environmental Trust in 1989” 


ti 


God in haled and created all life. This is the Hindu creation 
in 0 


ay the sis g she same word for breath and spirit, as did the ancient 
h ave 


ars, [ve realized that my brother is basically writing his 
£. , . . » 
_ Over the i althow gh its couched in evolutionary terms, since hes a ver- 
, th, 
tion my 
plogist and stu 


ts with lizards, 
ngs and the pulmonary system always change and evolve 


„jth 


dies the evolution of breathing. . . . All his tests 
fish, birds, and dogs rest on the underlying 

the lu 
' stamina and endurance. . 
more breath, and, to be metaphysical, more spirit or soul.” 


heor that 
ward increasing 


on by the need for 


. . Always, the changes are driv- 


—Scott Carrier, Running After Antelope 


CHAPTER 5 
TO INDIA 


Expeditions are always more than just mere vacations, and it takes 
more than luck to go on them. First off, they are a lot of work to 
prepare, and, secondly, they require you to put your life on hold for 
months—something that might sound great. But if it were all that 
easy, everyone would be doing it. 

Through the spring and across the stifling summer months, I 
worked, sometimes feeling like the travel agent, tour organizer, banker, 
oo R for the expedition members who con- 
past trips key j En degrees. Once bitten, twice shy, and on 
Ofen ee me work had been sorrowfully neglected. 
tention to specific pi got pleny but without follow-through or 

ails, I worried that help was more a hindrance. 


D. 
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Granted, it might have been my obsession With 
my fear that things wouldn't be done right that MA n wd 
spreading the work out. I had a profession i ENteq ay 
made this more than just a climbing trip. My agent yi 
deal with a publisher that spring, and so this iia al tayy 
ing career. The other team members shared Vatious ev IN my v 
ment in the expedition. Of the four others, Jons els 9 h, 
shared the greatest passion for the destination, Aid A 2m a 
mitted climber, then Jonny was even more so, 2 

At thirty one years old, Jonny had those tall, on 


good looks. Unlike Keanu, who probably goes to the 


a On, 


i Reeves 
up for that next action thriller, you'll seldom if evet aa to Puy 
a gym. Jonny trains by doing. And what he’s done in sing 
less than world class—a blend of vision and genetic a 
with a full-speed-ahead approach that dwells on the psi 
not the problems. He'd started climbing after high school and s 
smitten. A mutual friend who was a freshman with Jonny oncej 
me, “Jonny would show up for our class—I think it was science, 
a chemistry makeup. There would be about 200 people in this lay 
lecture hall, and hed walk in fifteen minutes late, covered wit 
chalk (used to keep a rock climber’s hands dry), sit down in thevey 
back, and promptly fall asleep.” | 


Chuck Bird, packed levity and good humor into a medium i 
ue eyes. An al 


capped with thinning brown hair and soulful bl 
aimed “haron i | 


skier and sometime climber, Chuck was a self-procl 


ic things we 
lled 4 bel 


net Th | 


leisure.” He is so much so, that he'll often neglect bas 
shrugging slacker-generation carelessness. 1 once PY 

n 
bags-worth of garbage from his beat up Toyota Forer® 
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¢ McDonalds wrappers, beer bottles, underwear, 
i ing for two years. I didn’t dare touch the 
hat must have been twenty dollars of quarters 


nc ‘Ae the exposed metal floor by a dark brown viscous 
sgU 


v g and wilderness travel. Its at Neptune’s that 
rthist—basically an expert in the design, fit, 
footwear and orthotics. He builds custom footbeds 
Jinne taineering boots, ski boots, and other out- 
and | 


door footweat. 
‘ch the magic couch—takes a real hands-on sensitive approach to 
wi 


“) 
people's foot problems. Because he truly cares, its not uncommon 


His job is half science, half art and Chuck—the man 


to see Chuck swarmed—like a Hollywood hairdresser or counselor— 
with needy clients, jealously claiming their appointed minutes. The 
needy as often as not are girls, and it was in the shop that Chuck 
and Sarah met, Though she was obviously interested in more than 
just a boot fitting, one can hardly call Sarah needy. As a laser 
research engineer who “designs, builds troubleshoots, integrates 
lasers and laser radar systems,” Sarah is mature and steady, though 
thirteen years Chuck’s junior. And she’s coming on the trip. 
l Sleep was rare in the weeks prior to India. The pressure was 
intense, We had some late-breaking conflicts with the Indian gov- 
ate sisi shifts in personnel. A few months prior to leav- 
ia, wed had our film permit denied. That effectively 


killed 
ed the goose that laid the golden egg, since money to support the 
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expedition from a media company was pre dies 
film of our adventure. No film, no money, oe 


Asho 
i Oti 
% Vi 4 


in—at 19 percent interest. 

Gabe Rogel, a friend and photographer who live 
the Tetons, called telling us he could only share th 
of the trip with us. He'd been an integral part of the ig Me 
its nuts-and-bolts inception the previous wint efi i iy 
hed taken a berth on another expedition, The fact th oUt ty 
venture was fully sponsored jaunt to Tibet might h the wk 


sm: 1 do know: th ve Made 4 
ference for him. I do know there was some Pressure to í 


€ first fy Ney 


acco 
date the sponsor, but whatever the reason, his prese 


. 
funny, energetic—would be missed badly. nce af 
The really bad news came on August 6, 2005. Tth 
received a fax from the Indian Mountaineering Found Ml 
message made me shake. In three brief sentences, | was info 
that permission to climb was denied. No explanation Was pi 
and we had tickets in hand for an August 27th departure, hry 
astounding. Either the bureaucracy in India had dropped the bal. 
something I'd not remotely experienced on three prior expeditions. 
or the powers that be didn't want me to tell this story. On seeing tk 
fax, Jonny commented, reflecting the pretrip ups and downs ' 
don't know what good news is anymore.” 

But we weren't to be put off so easily: After much lobbying: 
email, we were finally awarded permission to climb. Wed founds 
unexpected ally in an Italian expedition that wanted to din 7 
Devi East. The team’s leader, a very competent Italian clim 
named Marco Dalla Longa, was my age, 41. He himself pos 


an Andes Yo 
an enviable alpine resumé spanning the Peruvian Andes 


ation, Tp 
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discovered that, like so many 
; s. Later, we 
imalaya 


ja, 2 felt an instant passion for the 
poe" ading myself, Dalla eee 
in 


$ ly seen it in a picture prior to the expedition. 
thee e having OMY S€ 
esp! 


loved this mountain,” recalled their Indian 


Our 48 n denied a permit. The good news was that Marco's 
He (0° ie "al connected with their national organization— 
dition W25 
(2 . 
the Club Alpino 

pestigious Unio A d : 
p nal federation of climbers and mountaineers. 
(0) 


Italiano, which in turn drew a lot of water with the 


Internationale des Associations d’Alpinisme, an 
n 


r before departure, | woke up about 10 AM with a hideous 
i . 

me l had gone to a gathering of friends the night before, 
hangover. 


ended by the close-knit Boulder og subculture. It was a 
good mix of the tribe. Some younger climbers were kai an exam- 
ple of how the scene transcends the usual age barriers. Some were 
older—my age—and some older still. I hoisted a few with friends 
with whom I'd shared storm-bound biwies and tense moments on 
climbs all over the country. For some, it was a break from kids and 
busy schedules that had crept into their lives. For others, it was 
merely a chance to party down with bacchanalian fervor. For every- 
one, it was fun. 

The event was at Jonny’s—partly a going-away celebration, 
partly a celebration that we were finally going at all. Between the 
appeals from both sides of the Atlantic—and from within India— 


Permission was 


the plane, The 


Cooker, 


granted little more than two weeks from boarding 


party felt like releasing the steam from a pressure 


ee 
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Monumental hangover aside, it didn't hel 
f at just le 
you get th i "Bon, 
Copp, 
could just i “Taig 
dm 
a few encouraging messages from friends around 
n 
unspoken understanding that when You get 
on 


mountains, it could be the last time your foot 
eve 


ment of the good old USA. Irs good to drop out 


expedition gives you a feeling of dread an 
that if there weren't such momentum, you 

home and forget the whole thing. | check Casi 
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he lane fo K 
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-wishing phone 
that might just be how you are remembered 


Two days later, on August 27, I got ready to le 
bed after only a few hours of sleep— Pd been up 
packing until 11:30 PM It pays to pack thorough 
that plane, there’s no chance of acquiring critic 


hence the parties and a slew of wel] 


ave, | crawled Out of 
until 1:39 


AM, ah 
y. Once yoy geton 


al things |; 
ngs like boot, | 
mall stuff Pringy | 
OF contact lens solution. | 
becomes critical after a few weeks in an isolated base camp 
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tents, climbing hardware, and so on. Even thes 
potato chips, extra socks, batteries, 
and wed 
be more isolated than the vast majority of expedition camps 
throughout the Himalayas. That includes the metropolis of Evere 
Base Camp, or the tent-studded, if pleasant, meadow of Tapovay 
where I'd spent six months of my life over the years. After a ha 
dozen major expeditions, you'd think I’d have it down. As it was I 
later discover I'd forgotten one of my sleeping bags, down boots: 
sandals and footwear to fill the gap between my Nike running ste 


and the next-generation mountaineering boots. 
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DeAnn was there to help me. She and I began dating last Me 


| 
She’s a leggy climber who lives in Boulder, and over the yeas 
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; he room 4! 
admired her whenever | happened to see her across t 
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„vot the ripped physique of an aa ia 
ping g” H - delicate facial bone structure, a pix ; f 
d wasting " lot of girls in Boulder, she turns hea = 
ee a -e more than once. You might say shes 
f fi nly ae because though a pretty fresh- 


rt P ice, 
yi? j , would be a disservice 
tna 


time to time, it usually vanishes quickly 
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i , ; 
ind aan I finally met at the local bouldering gym. Bouldering 
eAnn 


th overall climbing game where one climbs on see 
pie pi mnastic moves of extreme difficulty. It might 
By 


utin f 
oks, EC g years to master a particular sequence, or you 
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i ke hours, days, 


clim 
might never 


da $, bo 
m ad it has revolutionized all facets of the sport with its 
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b them at all. 

uldering has become the most popular branch of 
dimbin Da : : | 
aploion of extreme difficulty, athleticism, and engaging socia 
dynamic—think about the skateboarding explosion when posses of 
kids threw off the uptight strictures and the limited set of moves 
that characterized the sport up to that point and started doing tricks 
for their own sake. They, like the boulderers of today, were the van- 
guard of new-school difficulty and attitude. They did it without any 
pretense or expectations. Somewhere in all that, the bulk of new 
climbers discovered something that my generation by and large 


meooked or forgot—climbing is fun. The youth boom also 
upped into a wider 


such a disenchanted 
“omething that childr 
and family, More tha 
middle-class suburba 


genetic talent pool—no longer was climbing 
fringe lifestyle as in my era, but it became 
en and teenagers can easily share with friends 
n anything, what tapped into the vast pool of 


n kids was the climbing gym. These indoor 
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facilities created year-round training z 
forced to quit your job or drop out Ea ie 
still do). In a sense, climbing avis ca to Climb fl Were h 
flatlands of suburbia. These indoor walle Sht the Moun. Oh, 
rock-like sand and plastic resin surfaces, — of Steel § "h th 
youll find one in every major urban hes es E Popular, tha Wig 

Rock-gyms also brought about a Biound. United Sty 
fabric of the climbing scene. That's kowi ee IN the N 
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day, climbi i 
y, ing was a male bastion—and a lonely one Á py 
at that, 


It’s been suggested that climbing gyms are th 
© new sin 


the vertical athlete. Indeed, go to a gym and yov Bles ba 
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ties straining away on the walls wearing skimpy k 5 Stacks of} 
ladies, fear not, you'll see plenty of shirtless ripped wea For Ya | 


. ‘ guys tunti | 
sweating in a venue that doesn't promote the ip tip 
r . . t, Dad cho; 
es and the sometimes bogus interactions like the rn hoi. 
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For one thing, DeAnn—a fiercely independent creature a 


—understands my passion. Though she’s not drawn to the hih 
mountains as I am, she can understand how that Passion is a unigy 
gift to those who have it and it’s that respect that makes me mi 
about her. As a pediatric ER nurse, DeAnn deals with the intens 
of life and death. She understands tragedy in more than just te 
abstract sense. She shows her support today, as we load up her va 
with six duffels weighing nearly seventy pounds each. She drives u 
to the airport, which is a great help. Though we both have decani 


our love for each other, there’s a part I sense in the both of us t 
y been in love—or 9 ihe 
tubbornly in 
g my dreams” 


still straddles the fence. She’s never reall 
tells me. And I, stung once by a divorce and now s 


pendent, have spent a great deal of my life pursuin 
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se certain thing 
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n many 
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erson, I’m 
f I’ve met the right p , 
eAnn doesn't play any games 
hange me in ways I can- 
but for some reason 


jd be . different 
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am SUf 
nship nor seeks £0 © 
alls me on my flaws, Jl 
threatens the bedrock of our mutu 
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hang? 
not ¢ is and neve 
isnt offens 


o hideous display of sentiment at 
he time ticks, I file that into the plus cate- 
It’s hard enough to leave, and harder 
ptrap. It’s not that there's 
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. ponus—theres n 


ither. As t 
details. 
Ises emotional cla 


t that we know the other. We know 


e airport e , 
„y of eationship 
re someone € 

it’s jus 
y releasing that person into what is to be, we 


sil to endu 
po sadness OF worry; 


whats at stake. And b 
show our respect 


DeAnn helps Jonny and m 
kiss and the hint of a tear, she’s off. Jonny, who periodically astounds 


nevith a subtle pearl of wisdom, says, “Every good-bye is the birth 


e unload our bags, and after one last 


fa memory.” Our memories start on the curb surrounded by a sea 
of black, yellow, and brown duffels the size and shape of punching 
bags. Jonny's a travel veteran and immediately tries the $20 bribe to 
the curbside skycap ploy. It costs $70 for each extra bag you put on 
the pae, and the trick is to try and weasel your extra baggage— 
M our case—into the system before checking in at ticketing. It’s 
siit past but the skycap—who's obviously done his job for 
Hes stil a i pon the piles of luggage and furrows a brow. 

B the twenty, as if weighing the value of the bill 


against th a 
€ possibility of actually checking our mountain of crap 
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Lo 
without the excess baggage fee for the 7,000-r: E long—mine thinning ina preamble 
»V90- : ii mete 
it,” he says, a little crestfallen. “It’s too a flight. « pout ow mee oes and the exact same brown 
. ) a 
has the decency to hand Jonny back the ae to slip throu tt oa aged baldness)» hire, The effect is too exact to be left 
a cart to ferry our load to check-in. vane We ee Kl o . causal M i we make the most of it as we skip 
Checking in at the airline counter is the Eara d Pd by ever em e ni and wiggling our butts mock 
: epi : í fs al in 
but an expensive one. With two extra bags it A IN gettin umno poarding holding een 


i ; Ve 
} al l and : 
ee travel and pay another $70 each. Thate i 
$240 to get our luggage to India. Youd think there a tot 
PERR : Was 
but shipping is a huge hassle, and the savings are ne bette; Wy 


We begin our race to the other side of the world 

afternoon and by the miracle of modern time sane. da 2:30 in the 
> e : A 

Angeles two hours later at only 3:25. Jonny’s parent, arrive in ly 

are there ù 

anner—and phys 


, that classic Ame. 
ican manner. His dad, a barrel-chested guy with a shock 


meet us. I can see where Jonny gets his ebullient m 
ical stature. They are a full of vigor and earnest in 
white hair, shares out a beer as we walk to the connect; $ ‘a 

Cting termina, 
We meet with Chuck, Sarah, and Gabe at the Air India terminal, As 
Jonny and his folks order burritos at the Mexican fast-casual jointin 
the airport, I help Chuck and Sarah usher their gear through sew. 
rity screening. 

Gabe Rogel is also at the luggage terminal. It’s good to see Gab 
as he is a ball of energy, with a smile that lights up the entire airpot 
We are about the same height—short at five feet seven inches. Having 
road-tripped in the past for weeks on end, we are familiar enou 
to tease each other about being long-lost brothers—one Jewish “ 
other Japanese. Our brotherhood takes on new meaning at the a 


i Jose 
port when we coincidentally show up with the same haircut ( 


ners leaving for 2 trop 
H usually constitutes a 

this time aroun 
were lucky Mr. Venkatesan Dhatt 
New York City office, generously allowed. us com- 
As a result, we were flying Air India on a sparsely 


little less than a third of total expenses. 
d as we had our international airfare 


areyan, assistant director at 


d 747. On the plane I had plenty of time and space. The 
occuple i 


fh hich is PP | 
L.A. to New Delhi with a brief layover in Frankfurt. We 


osed to take around twenty-four hours total— 
goes from bs Ai 
ue lucky, as we board: I notice the flight is only half full as near as I 
antell. After we dutifully take our seats, we glance around until the 
plane taxis out. Then we scatter, each of us taking an entire row to 
ourselves. Chuck and I treat ourselves to Ambien—after the flight 
lands, we won't be getting much sleep in a time zone twelve-and-a- 
halfhours different from ours. 

Despite the fact that I'd been to India on three previous expedi- 
tions, on some level I still braced myself for the transition into a cul- 
ture that, despite the homogenizing effect of globalism, remains to 
me on many levels utterly baffling. 

The world’s most ancient civilization, birthplace of not one but 
wo of the world’s major religions, 


i and one of the world’s youngest 
ry states, India has been justl 


y called a land of contrasts. It is 
Oa place of ar d ie 
paradoxes. Baffling to the Western mind, with its 
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predilection for order and urgent need ¢ 
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ingrained traditions. As Stanley Wolpert wh P an R 
lectured on India for four decad studied 4 Á On, 
€s, Writes, “Fu . live 4 
i ay, 


ally in a magnified form. No extreme of ee Ng is the 
W 
no beauty or horro ealth o; 


no nothing is ‘obvio 


poverty, no joy or misery, 
too dreadful, for India . 


whole.” 


r is too 


us| a 
S y true 

Indi, 

I'm reminded of another facet of Indi 


a an travel in 

Newsweek International in the Magazine flap of i è copy y 
Se 

through the pages I see an article by In dian Thum; 

m 


me 
Tharoor called “Brown-Out in Calcutta. Mt Sha 


” He Writes, 
My French friend Rene had just finished a three- 
a cultural attaché in Kolkata, formerly Calcutta, 
medical exit-check, the doctor asked how many p 


year stint as 
During his 
acks of cig. 
my life,” he 
replied. The doctor couldn't believe it. After three years of 


breathing Kolkata’s polluted air, Rene’s lungs resembled those 


arettes he smoked a day. “I’ve never smoked in 


of a chain smoker. 

Globalization may be transforming India, but there’s one 
dismal constant: pollution. India’s cities are among the 
world’s dirtiest. The air in Kolkata or Delhi is all bu 
unbreathable in winter as car-exhaust fumes, unchecked 
industrial emissions and smoke rising from countless char- 
coal braziers get trapped by descending mist and fog. When 
the Australian cricket team played in Delhi, its coach n 
plained the smog-laden air gave the home team an 0? 


advantage—by impairing his players’ performance. 
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accurate 
cient | ae will debark, is one of the four 
id e we a 
H E m i he pollution 
e to the p 
pom 4s, New pehi, world. The plus sid aes 
ed ies în or ec 
y ad ¢ as a maj 
# iced citie t of Indias emergence page 
’ 
a . ae largest producer of computer softw | 
s oe i uclear 
aoe o í ssessing a n 
f she" a of seven nations po g 


owt we and is one 
p . . . n 
g the drama and anticipatio 


Delhi, with smog and packed 
í uty an 
o And the smell. Oddly enough, there 
e cabin of our Air India 747 as we streak across 


30,000 feet. It’s distinct, unlike 


jjorientacion an 

singe fein th 

i t 

ing the setting sun a 

e sky, chasing , ie, ee 

a I've ever experienced in the States. To describe it in its 
anything 


mponents falls pathetically short of the real thing—but I'll try 
(0! 

anyway, Diesel, curry, dung, smoke, incense—and the scent of three 
thousand years of human habitation—permeating the hot, humid 


at of the climate where things are born, grow, and die rapidly, 


| Simultaneously and often very publicly. 


Its small wonder that, given the industrial pollutants, human 


"at agricultural runoff, and myriad other conventional (and 
deadly) forms of pollution that Ind 


lded and is largely forgotten, T 
“m pops up in Indian newspape 


ia faces, the plutonium story has 
hough the occasional brief news 


3 : 
TS, its been over twenty years since 


te lost i i 
Plutonium was given close scrutiny. 


i n my copy of Howa 
€ headline blares: « 


edition Lost a Nuclea 


td Kohn’s The Nanda Devi Caper, 
THE spy CLIMBERS: How a CIA 
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Generator in the Himalayas.” The cover 
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shot, of a guy holding a trophy-sized trout n 


ith a 
didnt do much to enhance what became 


c 
7 i i ewsstands, ? 
When it hit the newsst Kohn’s EXPosé 


: : 7 “Ny 
ernment of India’s Prime Minister, Morarji De: A to he 
“Af 
da 
Ys 
Ndian Pani; My 


. , une 
berated around the world,” Desai addressed the | 


on April 17, 1978, 


Mr. Speaker Sir, 
Honorable members are quite understandably 
Exerci 
S here on 
the United States ; 


attempt to locate a nuclear-fuelled power- 


over the reports that have appeared in the Pres 


items which appeared [in] db 

Out the 
pack on the heighy 
mpt has raised iy 
ONtamination of the 
waters of our sacred river Ganga. I can assure the House ths 


of Nanda Devi. The failure in this atte 


apprehensions about the possibility of c 


all of us share this concern of the Honorable Members as wel 


as by the people at large at the possible hazard to our envi- 
ronment and people. 


If the article shook India, it garnered less notice in the Uniti 
States. I guess if the plutonium isn’t in one’s backyard then itsles« 
a concern. However, on the same day, the New York Times report 
“The [United States] State Department would neither confirm 
deny today the statement by India’s Prime Minister that the planu 
of a nuclear-powered monitoring device in the Himalayas had be 


a joint project of India and the United States.” 
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2 
egene exer requesting information on truth of Kohn’s 
, a ette 

eived 


Cranston: 
; i ort 
like corroboration of a recent news rep 


Rolling Stone editor Howard Kohn and 
utside. That report is based on 


sonal interview. Ean i 
d other sources from the intelligence community. It 


“ae | wered spying device containing plu- 
gates that a nuclear po 

onium 238 was placed in 1965 by the CIA on the 
Himalayan peak Nanda Devi in India; that the devise was 
xcidentally buried in an avalanche; that efforts to retrieve 
the device failed, and so it was abandoned in spring 1966. 
This decision to abandon the device was allegedly concealed 
from both President Johnson and Prime Minister Gandhi. 
According to scientific testimony in the account, the outer 
shell of the generator in the device could corrode in twenty 
to thirty years, thereby releasing lethal radioactive material 
into the spring runoff that feeds the Ganges River system. 
Ate these statements and allegations true in any way? If so, 


there is |; , ‘ 
€ is little apparent Meaning to the concept of “national 
security” 
Yy for this or any other country on earth so long as 
Suc 


h “int | ‘ » 
elli i i 
ence agencies are given cartes blanches. 
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z ded to Cranston’s sub 
The CIA respon Sequent ie wy ot molasses. We are a train of five travelers; rick- 
lowing: th th | of 4 sed i i with clumsy baggage, led by our travel agent 
wob hi 
n iled llow named Krishna. 
Thank you for your letter... I am advised ih a carts P ; short cheery fello teats lines ageneyto niin ones 
` of the CIA not to publicly co Us th er . debatable whethe , 
icy of the Y comment € Do etimes ate, shielded under the serv- 
: Ls ; is eos . SPec i jes s0 dventure. To oper ’ 
about its intelligence activities which ma “latiny, „while on an i at once insulates us from the 
media from time to time. You should be aware h Car in th a ‘ance of a travel i er ae 
) ; , ‘ tne 
the CIA does report on its activities to , owever a ae e India, while expe p : 
e ae Oversight comt t go of tru d re ade-off of time versus money. 
in both Houses o ) ongress. They are the Senan Ittegy juntas Jr's the discover another benefit. Our agency, Ibex 
Committee on Intelligence . . . and the House Pet Sel The next a hi friend, who for the last four Indian trips has 
Select committee on Intelligence . . , These > Manen, icions, is un i“ istics, and government liaison 
a Omn; IstiCcs, i 
and others in Congress maintain a carefu] scrutiny ve qcilitated our p °8 eting was over eight years ago, Mandip 
o . of th h our first me 7 
activities of the Central Intelligence Agency, t v s the same tall, charismatic, and articulate Sikh, with a 
sin 01 5 ` . 
_ | H hat now shows streaks of gray. He's cut out in the classic 
The unidentified letter writer (the name was blacked outing i handsome, King’s English with the charming Indian lilt, 
, oe, a. old—han i . 
document—picture an old type-set memo with lines Marked oy 5 aitan: He's also a good diplomat, as he demonstrates ina 


drew upon two suppositions presented by Kohn’s article that rem 
in question. The one about the SNAP’s casing is based on Koka 
words “would eventually corrode and release its poisonous con 
Handling or inhaling plutonium can be fatal, and it woul} 
impossible to retrieve the radioactive material once it escaped im 
the snow.” The statement is true on several accounts, but the piou 
painted—a giant eggshell spilling a toxic green yolk that quid 


seeps into the ground—is anything but accurate. 


India hits us in the early morning hours of August 29. Even e 
midnight, local time the atmosphere presses in like a wam an 


; ide, we 
of velvet as we pass through customs. Stepping outside, 


meeting with the Indian Mountaineering Foundation. We sit 
xound the table, five team members, Mandip, our liaison officer, 
and the IMF Director, a harried-looking man named Colonel N. K. 
Bhimwal. Even with the air conditioner, a window-mounted affair 
chugging out a dampish vapor one could hardly call cool, the room 
i sing. With an hour of sleep and jet lag, we are red eyed and 
halfasleep. But Mandip deftly guides us along, smoothing the 
ough edges of conversation while representing our needs. 


The key issue brought up is the negotiation over what's called a 


feld permit, It is customary that, 


once one climbs or seriously 
attempts an officiall i jective—i 
ay sanctioned objective—in our case Nanda 


°'—we have i . 
the option to attempt something else in the area. 
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That's of course, contingent on approval b 
Y the Jin; 
als 
her off" 
er ficial, ° 
and if ae Tia Bo i 
1t possible, we 7 de qd 


Use the 


usually a military officer, policeman, op 
ry ot 


individual who has mo i A fh 
untaineering experie Cer 


field permit road several times, 
to attempt Nanda Devi East. 


The IMF director seems reluctant to dise 
uss th 
efi 


eld 


almost as if, having been grant permission in th 
€ eley 
€ 


Per 
see no privileges added. We get some help from M 0 
u 


Mit, 
nth h "hy 


Ur, Wel 


ter when our Liaison Officer steps in to polit ected 
= as o 
explicitly state the privilege. He does so in i. Ut the “Bhi 
t 
guage that bespeaks years of command and ately iD lap 
Lieutenant Colonel S. V. Singh is a tall rangy ee Wreslg 
Icer who 
Com. 
officer—his tiger-striped camo uniform and chest of alg 
cam paien ih 


bons speaks of long combat service—he punctuates hi 
S statem 


mands a battalion of India’s famously ferocious Gh kas 
ur 
. As 


ent 


with quick hand chops, dia often tapping the table as he ik 
home an une si is a man I instantly respect and who f, 
some reason, likes us within minutes of our meeting earlier in t 
morning. 

The next few days are spent in transit, a flurry of buzzing aw 
rickshaw rides in streets so smoggy that visibility is limited to afer 
rips for items like food, isobutane canister fuel fw 


and umbrellas; a search for a bank for cst 
northern extreme af 


he foothills of th 


blocks; shopping t 
our mountain stoves, 
withdrawal; then a day of bus travel across the 
the vast red earthed Gangetic plain—toward t 
Himalayas. 


To experience India is to accept 4 m 
and dizzyin 


m of the huw 


icrocos 
f sa 


i 0 
E ch minute 
expetience—condensed, vast, g Ea 


kground din over- 
blaring rhythmic 
Palam airfield 


a national 


white static of bac 


i was „jmultaneously greeted as 
public. An adjacent tarmac 
descendants on the same 
d to shuttle climbers, SNAP units, 


ountains. The helicopters 


blades blooming like the 


nthe People’s Re 


(0) 


our bus groaning over a bridge as I 


wide Ganges, 
utonium 1s 


in the sluggish, gray-green soup. Pl 
a—as it is now officially 


We cross the 
yach children play 
tof their worries as the Gang 


the leas 
lions carrying a daily influx 


known—flows through the lives of mil 
{1 bilion liters of raw sewage, chromium, benzene, DDT, and an 
anual cargo of tens of thousands of half-cremated human corpses. 
Khem Singh, the Ibex agency field manager and friend, with whom 
Ive spent many weeks on three other India expeditions, rides with 
ne P o aui cheery Nepalese cook. Along 
p reais his assistant, we are a total of ten people 
ieee, a on of gear, food; tents, and kerosene. 
Ng as our oe. al in protesting halt, engine 
tants of a roadside hovel, ii S R 


of tin, wood scraps, and bright blue 


d 


WF ane 


Wor 
Lo 


tarps. A . 
Ps. À woman holding a pathetic child a 
PProache 

S 


nd goes for Sut rawn by 
» wW t 


be isi 
Visibly Moved by i © op k 
e 
Cpp., 


flash of pale skin. She ignores me a 
first Indian adventure can’t help but 


anguished eyes. 
Prosperity, beauty and life itself booms on th ar 
the Streets 

PE of 

Muslims IN robes an Yo 
: asses, man . 

younger kids in faux-designer ba : y With 
88y Jeans and Amer; 
eri 


we pass. Hindus, Sikhs with turbans 


move in swirling undifferentiated m 

Q 
cell Phong 
<an-style base 


is 
Vie Posters 

Fast with the i l 

aS WE Navigate th 
motorcycl : 
. es, bi 

busses and lumbering orange lorries, the towns ikia cycles 

out 


caps. Brilliant colors, whether traditional sar; 
aris 
lands of flowers, or mounds of curry powde >m 
; rT cont 
streets and mildewed stucco walls. Gradually, 
> 


row highway, packed with ox carts, € ny. 


» AU toy 
sible to glimpse the paddies and fields of pastoral a As its pos. 
and a few of 


her villages that number in the hundreds of thousands. 

By late akernoom, we Ne navigated through the foothills to th 
town of Ranikhet, a charming former hill station of the Briti h Ra 
hR: 
i de j. 
at GON feet apeve sea level, the air is refreshing, and we catch; 
brief glimpse of distant snow-capped mountains. They burn cin. 
son in the setting sun as birds caw and crickets chirp in cadencel 
harmony. Mandip meets us at his summer bungalow and treats w 

to barbequed chicken, marinated in spices and local yogurt. 


The next morning, Nanda Devi appears, a snow-hooded, wisp 
on like a distant dream- 


white apparition floating above the horiz 
She indeed is ethereal. Fi 


mysterious as the moon. My heart stops. 


for a goddess. 
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Ve (th 
us 
P 
— fs and consider- 
meadows viewing aling ofthe local 
petua} a th religios fe ; d the 
ks aroun s 3 sud ing bE o she forests an 
af ya nts 0” th ' gu þe rare beauty , worship 
Pa wien J glories in fae” p instinct to m 
WZ . the na Į followed my inne) : discovered. shrunk f 
° pad 1 pe fowt" of the oddess, disap ointment. 
on aliy? nature ` sd serious AAP 
moll ipo semples invite a 
"ol l srigati of her i a The Nanda Devi Affat 
Itt B 1 
i md 
wm 
PTE 
. E TRAILHEAD 
FRO 
= ipping sweet, milky, 
py430 PM the next day—August 3 1—-we are sipping $ ake y 
called chai. We are in Tejam, 


s of Indian tea, 
twisting drive through stunning 


ncluded 


aatamom-scented CUP 
dep in the foothills after a dusty, 
icine valleys thousands of feet deep. Our views have i 


waetlls hundreds of feet high, crystal blue rivers gushing past pre- 
tous mountainsides laced with complex terraces holding fields of 
why corn, lentils, and potatoes. Tejam is one of dozens of similar 
igs of narrow laned shops, concrete houses, cows, and muddy 
Ni i : 
ae passed through in the last eight hours. Tejam does hold 
istinction of bej . 
eins cing the way station for the three CIA expedi- 
spied on China from Nanda K 
ot. Back then, the road 


ended here: n . 
ow lumbering trucks kick up dust for an additional 


et 


forty miles of rugged hair-rais 


i 18 roads th 
iff at 
of cliffs and sheer mountain faces teeter at 


As I sit rinsing down the parching dust w; 
it 


h 
I recall that somewhere around Fs 


these ve : 

ae ry hills, ; 

the CIA listening station tasked with retransm}j 
mitt 


: ing d 
ultimately t 8 ata from y, 


Washin 

he secret Outpost— re 
to deliver the telemetry to Washington within th 

Tee Minute .; 

tes of 


reception by the sensor—it looks vaguely like a wide. 

river valley near where we now wipe the grime Ramai Ha : th 
“Vaguely” could mean any number of things, and the a5 
called the Field Research Unit, is just as uncertain as the exact ii 


tion. Needless to say, the relay station, nothing more than NA 


mountain, on to Delhi, and 


Schaller showed me a slide of t Bton, De 


Portedly d 


room house with antennae sprouting from the roof, is long sinc 
deserted. 

We arrive in Munsyari at 9:30 PM after twelve hours of basting ir 
our own sweat. We are beat after the long bus ride and are st 
digesting the wonders witnessed during a combined twenty-fw 
hours of staring out the windows. 

The path from Munsyari—one that will ultimately take us t0 
Base Camp at nearly 14,000 feet—starts by going downs pi 
debark the bus at 3:30 PM after a winding ride, descending |, 


sed by! 
: , square enclo 

feet from Munsyari’s main bazaar; a muddy sq «wale 

d corrugated un 

fou 

often wed 

ked rando“ 


lasso 


loose circle of yellow stucco shops an 


dhabas. Dhabas are India’s hole-in-the-wall ay 
with their charcoal oven o 
ops with their 6 


s. Dhabas serv 


between tandoor shops; 
chicken and specialty breads; and sweet sh 


array of colorful baked or fried confection 


q sump 


| 
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rily and often culinary. If you 
a - 

to the nearest dhaba. Here 1n the 
j they serve up rice, dhal (yellow 


tis with the odd deep 
pat 


yalue—mon Éi 
t 


h 

al flavor, & 
t the l c , rth India, 
), and cha 


and convey the nuances O 
ed dish. | . 
llout marked by a high con 


‘pt pul 
nondescrip 
vs rectangular gran- 


hich passes a path of rough oe 
diving steeply down the hillside. bas are eager to le 
aa N delay in town, during which S. V. and Khem 
wee alee job of unraveling some mysterious paper- 
ele ae the local governmental authority, the IMF, and 
he regional office of the Indo-Tibetan Border Police. There is much 


nnning about, phone calling, text messaging, and faxing. Such a 


, te trailhead lies a 
te arch, through W 


high tech hoop dance is incongruous with the muddy streets, wan- 
dering cows, and goats that nuzzle heaps of garbage. 

Sometime during midmorning, S. V. pulls me aside with a wor- 
red look. He holds his phone, one with the mini keypad to send 
“tmessages and surf the web. It’s far more sophisticated than my 
el phone at home. S. V. casts me a worried look. “Mr. Pete,” he 


“1s There might be some probl 


uhrali, ems.” It’s funny to be treated with 


comin 
8 as I do from such a rampantly anarchic sub- 


Culture in an o chic can 
utwardly nonh; i 
Y nonhierar i 
Mi a hical country, All I Muster ts 
“lemn, “D your best S. V., adding “Thanks.” 
Wreaucratie in > 


Wd, . (0) i x 
èn dealin f the Indian experience es 


pecially 
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happen, especially if it requires ste 
mindset is perhaps, a hand-me-d 


nial rule. One might assume that 
cient because, 


PPINE out Of a ser 

=~ from the er Proce, 
ii the British Ve SOF Brig 
at the beginning of the fie tsion 
British administrators of the Indian Civil ai Cent 
over 300 million Indians. That is an un Vice Tuleq 


0 
er : 
P , Spectiye 


is 
Brown three fl ii k 


fair 
Imperial rule is less cumbersome than 


world’s largest democracy. India, having 


one hundred years, is as successful as an 


Y in lettin ha 
in how things are run. But it’s always slower i hae 
What's undeniable is that India Presents ote Comple 


t l 
of a guy speaking on a cell phone in a owns Conty 
an administrator probably sitting hundre Shag 
with a pen and damp piece of Paper. It 
throughout the world, but especially so 
tures and processes of colonial times d 
lined expectations of the information age, 

As I've mentioned, India is a land of very stark contrasts, 4 
example. On the high tech end, say, technology outsourcing w 


cant help but think of the subcontinent. If you've ever used a hint 


ds of miles AWAY at ade 
Seems that, like al ofig 


for India, hidebound Mt 


n 
ONt integrate with strem 


held or computer some of those 1s and Os were no doubt crud 
with Indian-written code. Dial an 800 help desk number a 
ware or credit card questions—you’ve probably gotten ae 
Bangalore. The other side of that coin—I’ve also seen ent 
thousands of dollars be recorded in triplicate with a oa 
paper so old and worn out, it was it was no more thana ae 
parent onion-skin of lavender parchment. And, the admin 


: doneo 
all work on Indian Standard Time, a real time zone (an 
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‘ch Mean Time in half- 


n 


n it ets 
in os as ill et done whe g 

y m l t will g 

i ts hemism for ! 

i u 


ans 


ed Ibex Expedi- 


and because We have hir 


ith trivialities. 
mystery 10 Y> elves with trivta 


ils 
these detatis, 
anag 
i (0 i‘ 4 Khem Singh and S 
i nore, one of my favorite 
p ! patoes with cauliflower an | 
A d with pepper, salt, cumin, eip 
d with the ubiquitous chutney—in this 


e occupy ours 
i arah for a plate of pakora at the 
Indian snacks, are delicious deep 
d onion breaded with chickpea 


and coriander. The 
jour and favore 


+d delight is serve , , 
a a red pepper paste. We sit in flimsy plastic chairs 
instance a 


arching Bengali tourists depart in dicserpelening trucks mi a = 
she area. The Bengalis, known here in the hills for their prolific 
wel are easily recognized as they, almost without exception, over- 
dees for the climate. Maybe the climate of the scorching Bengal, 
which sits astride the Ganges before emptying into the Indian 


Ocean, makes the inhabitants sensitive to cold. They always appear 
bundled up—the women in thick jackets and the men wearing 
woken balaclavas, even on days like today where half of our Amer- 
Kans group is wearin 


g shorts. Irs heartening to see that even in a 
atively Impoverishe 


ni d country like India, people budget travel into 


The pakora ig 
a good and re = . 
"P with before leaving on outs 5 meal—just the thing to fatten 
“Th spices as | 


Jacent phone = 


h trek. My mouth is still watering from 
i 
ii my fingers on my pants and walk into an 
0 
r a last phone call home. Pye found it easier 


YOU are Fished py 


Connection 
Phone Convey 
a message for Dem i 
That makes my cal ` 
do 
on the night shif oren, 
te not actually talking 
| ing nasal intonation tha 
could recognize anywhere. When I hang up, I make wales 


this time to the credit card company to chase down my pin nun 


have to do is 
pay the attendant and 
you are off 

romargably clear—much clearer than half ji 
tons I've had in the States. Today I leave i 
a twelve and a half hour time difference 
11 PM. She's either at work at the hospital 
ing as I get her answering service. Despi 


great to hear her voice. It has that crackl 


for a cash withdrawal. It’s a surreal contrast from the noisy si 


splattered streets to the cool, clinical and crystal clear voiceni 
prompts, emanating from across the Pacific. Maybe this cal—oa 
800 number the United States—is getting forwarded back «w 


the ocean to a city in lowland India. No such luck. The we 


“ , ice ml 
prompts have a Texas twang and tell me, “Theres no serv! 


able at this tahm . . .” 
The cost of the calls—five minutes tot 
d a half rupees, or 32 cen’ 


ost to call anywhere overseas 
least one phone booth. They 


al—blows me 
a bag 


adding up to a mere 14 an i 


considering what it would c 


U.S. Every town or village has at 


sweet 
ways part of a 


marked from the outside with i 
D and/or ISD. If one didn't 


every Village had a clinic for an 


i i that’s 

ou W of sexually transmitted e ae 
ai pol The initials stand for Subscriber 

ot ee al Subscriber Dialing, both obsolete 


clature. 


oth that’s almost al 


jo 


ly i | 
gar! an Internation 
yi rerms from British ane ae 
g e duties done, Chuck and I the 
phon i 
„Cola. It’s not an 

ranon search takes us UP and down the muddy streets. 
“ 

Chuck asks the patron, “Do 


d a promising shop, 
get Coke?” After asking, he makes the hand 


which, combined with the word “Coke” 


derstanding. The attendants send us 


der through the town 


-- Munsyari is built on 
asy pursult. Munsy 


ins 
shillside, 8° ou 
Whenever WE fin 
you know where We can 
iitand uplift chin gesture, 
generates nods of universal un 
fito the shop next door. They do the same in turn, and so it goes 


is we pass down to the last shop on the street. At the final stop, a 
bue stall perched on stilts holds nothing more than a few bottles of 
orange liquid, stacks of candles, dusty packets of cookies, and clear 
plastic jars full of individually wrapped candies. The guy behind the 
aaah promptly a us back to the original 

aved us a lot of time and walking if someone 


jist said, “ i i 

hdi There is no Coca-Cola in town.” But as I’ve noticed in 
nian foothills, there IS a curio 
nude to do $0, 


0 
Jonny scoffs at the notion of s 


thin 

8 as Brotesquely American 
0 

ne reason he goes on t 


us reluctance to say no, as if it was 


pending energy trying to get some- 


i and consumer-driven as a Coke 


rips like this—to get away from 
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F TH 
Product ORLy 
ee S end attitudes that to him 
u . ; 
With hi able In an “Merging county ee l r 
Im, he’s getting a haircut y like ] ati 
If you were to : en We 


n Am . 
` ty, dus : erica aft 
politely asked to lea ly travel with no showe er a 


here in a land wh 
such frivolity, 
of how good 


Ot 

a , Np. 
tan eyelid, It f tta 
America. It’s 


tenis 
ty of the globe, es 
I 


i of how we, in man 
gs—like the gallons of ES 
elves—at the expe 


we, a fractional minori 


| also yet another reminde 
enjoy the abundance of such thin 


? 
ty 


water we carelessly pour on ours 


majority of humanity. 


Clean, 
nse of the te 
Jonny never pays for haircuts in the States, 
self or has Stacey, his girlfriend, do it for him. Of all the peng 
could capitalize on good looks, Jonny could doll himself it 
male model and cut a swath through the ladies, but thar’ es 


He either does it bin 


style. He has a sense of himself that few I’ve met have and, i; 
sense that is, for the most part devoid of superficial vaniy. 1: 
other night, he described how as a wide-eyed twenty-one yews: 
traveling alone in India, he sat down under the shade of a tree 
a haircut from a barber whose open air shop consisted of act: 


n mirror hung from the tree trunk. os 


air of scissors and a broke 
r r days because ¢ë 


g for a bus. Hed been waiting fo 


and he was geting wort 
thin. A monkey had sod 
with greal fields? 


t religious sa 


had been waitin 


was no set schedule of bus service, 
because his supply of rupees was running thin. 

l i 
his passport in a place called Hamp!. Hamp 


mids 
burnished granite boulders carelessly tossed a 
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RO _ 
n in climbing ° s one 
, , whe 
indu t° pa been doing jor da 
n h 1S p ’ 
jl limb. Jon [fered throug through red 


d travel between cons 


portat A equire , 
gops complete the req han his fair share on 
fs E wallet to Hed spent more C ee 
ne fice stations: ire the necessary pap 


j qiserict po ; ain rides to acqu 
ing sleepless -ni ae finished when the bus unexpectedly 
af i now 
illage with a belch of dust and diesel. It we 

Hi oe fhis head shaved and the sides still shaggy 


mb 
top 0 
so with “ a nny threw some rupees to the barber and 


arded. Picture Jonny running to the bus with a crudely tonsured 
al in n heart of a very nontouristy South India. He squeezes on 
radi l 

aii so crowded with rural locals that the suspension creaks 


vihevery bump. The man seated next to him was agape at the sight 


wo 


at nevel 
m weeks of trave 


faull rapping, white guy sporting a reverse Mohawk. He blurted 
oxin broken English the first thing that came to mind. 

‘Sir he said, “You look like a superhero!” 

mays hairdo no doubt raised some eyebrows at the U.S. 
Consulate and gained no additional respectability with the passage 
“ume. And he never fixed it, The “su 


» 2 
= 7 perhero” coiffure wound up 
oralized on his new Passport, 


Back in Muns g o 
yart, wait 
he bus kn aah ted-tape to unravel, Sarah sits 


| itting and explori 
ook Drama *ploring the Lonely Planet guide to India, 


sitar 
ed by the en 


ne est 
"i i to counteract the motion-sickness 
ess bu i 
mps and switchbacks of the hot and 
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E 
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untain r W a0 ‘a m er 
drawn. “g oads. It’s lef, Oh} f of ind! e an alt fraid 
lidded orty, I'm not bein t her a bit pa on gs 10 exp” ig nof alte 
eyes, | assure 8 that Social » dozy an 50 bee n who now 
Whelmin her that it cial, and y; Pa 08 nse mê t for 
g for her, bea Sno = ligh \s ade ou! 00" ith rales» F da 
much less a pl § Only 26 Pectario ' thro, 3 wh pok" nire le us che dles 
August 30 Pi as alien as th having ` Ih mu afis p pr ateh he e erhap’ for h perwe! 
> Confirm thie « e Ind; Neve, Ms KE gwn vin ; 
culture shock.” foll es amine o oth l wb iat gué” "A if Khem ae | phon! £ 
: : Owed & In u “Ne. a, Pd 0 a “ey e , 
like a real sense of Py Make ty, ced h à iy: „t his? ‘ anim i messag" E d mustache 
arrival, th accomplishment ” >p Urchase, Mon f p Io! | e n imme 
the h i e whirlwind of meet} nt, on Sept b a i | i st a} hi. with 29° d mpermen’ 
Ills 1s Ings, e N f a , . 
I had a f Naas to make all ty Ni ds, ang ii toy | aD conjure OP dern warfare, 
riend who the m Pid q Š ak ray ars 
intimidated by th after arriving at an o Experience, > a” derived from ansi ht are filtere 
e ; Ver, | gi p 
around and rebooked new environment ee aitpo 7 poen e goals, aN 6 Vis Joa class act eftec 
i 3 R ait ‘ . ' 
home, haggard a flight back home. Į Mmediare, a ao Jor shades of ethical gray" Idom. But every 
gard after only 36 -L remember yy | 2 eying disdain oF PEN officialdom: 
hours, Er whe up derlying disdai ~ í 
Thro tky jahis y! . f; spa | 
ain snd the frustration boils to the surface. 


ugh ted-rimmeg 
e fumes at one point. He 


care nothing for what Is 


spo 
poke two words, “Fuck thar.” 


Travel li ede ae mi i ask slips; 
vel like this is like a dru Taai "AMX ” h 


choice words wI 


yf som 
“These bastards 


sing wh some bluster, 
Of Us jes. i : 
Swe | sig beyond their damn offices!” 


photos of dir shoot 
stre oot Le 4 

ty streets, cows, people, and scenery that S| ran bour we all brace for an extended stay in Munsyari— 

ranges tmp 


ethereal terr Tle: 
er an hillsides of vibrant green to the five distay ss 
e Panch Chuli peaks. The P n | enhed An hour later, w 
ovens,” as the l anch Chuli’s or fve po | s gp ) we pass under the concrete trai 
the sk translation reads, hover in the distance as hey v2 B “gna wudging descent past tea stall a 
es o p ae lener, ss | i 
i y at almost 23,000 feet. According to legend, the Pute» H neth igi pointy Hindu 
reat warri : . eng ; , 
ae oe princes of Hindu myth—cooked their stm? vein, the bth. When we arr lve at the 
nch Chuli massif before ascending to Heaven. ie i roar drowns o 
g | tunnin g led the Gori G ut all but the 
an Ort an : 
84 Is swo]| 
en by 


We h; iei 
are all itching to do some ascending ourselves: 5.55) ag ng ie bu 
ae) pee I 
ent liason yy Ganga m ws ng down f 
te, fan ro 
at 8 tlve orf m the high ; 
Cleyq- 


Wc: tri 
an illusion, but an alternat 5 P €xcept the user is mani | 
e re ity. G . Ung | 
i abe, like th i 
€ rest 


eran world traveler, so he’s absol 
solutely uninhibited, 


cslaung days, But as mysteriously as the problem arises, it 
’ 


ma f i i i 
n to help us. He’s revealing himself as an effici 
A : len OOH? EY Ot, g : 
who not only understands bureaucratic inertia, but also O°) & Xin a spelled Ow,” whil c 
| € . € ii 
| Bhter auri, į Or is “f,: 
0 to Pp 
t e arya 
ayas, p 
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dusty mountain roads. Its left her a bit ca 
and sli 


sh 
lidded eyes. I assure her that it’s not a € says, throy 
n expectation, It 


whelming for her, being only 26 and having n 
eve 


much less a place as alien as the India foothills 


drawn. “Sorry, I’m not being that social,” Bhtly ,. 
tan, 
Ver, 
August 30, confirm this, “dramamine i Her nor ia 
, , ine induced haze ie SS ftom 

unded ty 


like a real sense of accomplishment,” on September ] ia 
- The spe 


Must be 
r been 


culture shock,” followed by “make two purchases y 
Nas 
fee, 
€d of 
Attute tg 
ads spin, 


I had a friend who after arriving at an overseas airport b 
89 


arrival, the whirlwind of meetings, errands, and rapid d 
€p 


the hills is enough to make all but the most experienced h 
e 


intimidated by the new environment, he imme daid 
around and rebooked a flight back home. I remember on ie 
home, haggard after only 36 hours. Through red-rimm i € got 
spoke two words, “Fuck that...” ee 
Pen jäs is as a drug tip except the user is mainlining no 
eran waa an i. reality. Gabe, like the rest of us, is a vet 
oan lie id so he’s absolutely uninhibited, shooting endless 
ethereal terraced nat propis, and scenery that ranges from 
mits of the Panch =. S of vibrant green to the five distant sum 
uli peaks. The Panch Chuli’s, or “five pointed 


ovens,” as the translati 

1on r : . 
the sky at almost 23,000 l i i in the distance as they scrap 
: r 


great warrior princes of Hi ‘ ding to legend, the Pandavas— 
indu myth—cooked thei 
their last meal on the 
We are all itchi 
in 
man to help us, a nes Some ascending ourselves. S, V. is th 
ing himself as an efficient liaison offic 


not onl u 
y Ndersta { | 
i i ertia but also how l 
? 


~~ 


Wih, 
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a veteran of every one of Indias major armed con- 


e it. As 
chain smoking, no-nonsense man who is not afraid 


om i 
over our LO also begins to expose an alter-ego— 


flict of the P 
pard-drinking , 5 

Jresing people down. Later, he'll regale us with tales, but for now 
of ya ohi official duties, waiting perhaps for the endless days 
he s 


` pase Camp- In the meantime, he and Khem Singh dash between 
in 


ous offices, 


Dera Dun, 
g dark eyes, S. V. can conjure up a hard temperment, 


a alternately faxing, text messaging, and telephoning 
v 

Delhi, 
and piercin 
that unsentiment 
where often the enemy, the goals, and the means to fight are filtered 


and Uttarkashi. With a neatly trimmed mustache 
al side derived from years of modern warfare, 


through off-color shades of ethical gray. S. V. is also a class act effec- 
tively hiding his underlying disdain of petty officialdom. But every 
go often the mask slips, and the frustration boils to the surface. “I 
just had some choice words with Mr. X,” he fumes at one point. He 
adding with some bluster, “These bastards care nothing for what is 
happening beyond their damn offices!” 

For an hour, we all brace for an extended stay in Munsyari— 
the problem arises, it 


the concrete trailhead 


pethaps lasting days. But as mysteriously as 
gets resolved. An hour later, we pass under 


arch and begin a trudging descent past tea stalls and pointy Hindu 
When we arrive at the 


temples. The river's rumble grows in strength. 
drowns out all but the 


bottom of the deep V-shaped valley, the roar 
i Ganga is swollen by 


closest conversation. The river, called the Gori 
coursing down from the high eleva- 
tions. In Hindi «iver? or “flow,” while Gori is “fair 
. In Hindi Ganga means ‘river OF ow, 
s i . . 
or “white.” Gori, sometimes spelled Gauri, 's a 


the fair-skinned daughter of the lord of the Himalayas. Parvati 


Ad 


late monsoon rain and snow, 


reference to Parvati, 


i, ii; 
a aaa 
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incidentally, is one of Devi’s incarnations, thus 


. the n. 

crashing down from the distant peaks on the RF or Pilly 
ew 

TSt cape, i 
d f the Godd OF the apy 
beauty—and power—of the Goddess whose domain H On 

Now en 
tt 


Devi’s river. So, as we trudge up the trail on our f 


foot travel towards our goal, we are ever reminded 


It’s a six-mile hike up the valley on a path that occasionally 
traven 


far above the raging Gori Ganga. The air is thick and hum; d 
l 3 


the lush broad-leafed vegetation and occasional banana tree | 
e ends, 
APs six feg 
© Passage of | 
countless feet and hooves. A good many of the blocks are vertica 
y 


blunt inci- 
sors that contour the valley wall, sometimes set in grooves hey 
n 


from living rock. 


near-tropical feel. The path is of a uniform width, perh 


composed of ancient granite blocks worn smooth by th 


placed. In some sections they resemble row after row of 


Our path is ancient, tracing its origins back to at least the sixteenth 
century when the region was settled by tribes migrating from the | 
parched deserts of Rajasthan, 500 miles to the southwest. This path | 


was a trade route where wool, gold, turquoise, and ponies from Tibet 
were traded for whear, barley, rice, | 


migrating between settle | 


ons changed and the years passed. 


F- 
-r 
o 
was 
5 
et 
o 
Lon | 
= 
=] 
~~ 
co 
. 0 
A 
9 
ct 
aN 
c 
5 
“= 
2. 
ao 
So 
—J 


the west in Ladakh ; 
, and | 
Fae ironii ie in the east across the border of the North | 


l 
äter renamed Arunachal Pradesh. Though 


nN 
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al conflict were geographically distant and relatively 

of actu 
eas inability to reac 
, the ive 2,000-mile border. After that, trade became 


s ; 
ible. And with th 


‘ans argue that the invasion was merely an ever- 
istort 
e his 


China laying claim to territory in a twentieth-century 
t ongoing geopolitical game that had already 


h a political solution and the resultant 


e passing of trade, so went a way of life. 


ionis 
ansion 
x 
exp of an 


ion . . e o ; 
expressio s. Others argue that Indian Prime Minister Nehru's 


ned centurie e . ote 
g d policy” of establishing small military outposts on the fron- 
“forwa! 
jer, paited the amare 
her as instigators of the conflict. Regardless, this policy 


PRC into an offensive. Both sides point the finger at 
i ” Indian military in an untenable position as it faced an 
ae well trained, well equipped, and acclimatized 
je army. Depending on whom you talk to, some os Caina 
gill occupies tens of thousands of kilometers of Indian territory. 
Others state that both sides have withdrawn to prewar boundaries. 
No matter what perspective Indian and American cooperation 
grew after the U.S. airlifted supplies to strengthen India's defense. In 
some eyes, this revealed a tacit alliance between the two democra- 
cies. As mentioned earlier, alliance or not, relations between India 
and the U.S. prior to the Chinese invasion were frosty at best. The 
U.S., unsatisfied with India’s nonalignment policy, sought a strong 
ally in the region. They did so by becoming a major arms supplier 
to Pakistan, Indias enemy. With the Chinese invasion, America 
became an erstwhile arms supplier to the Indians, cager to stem al 
Chinas incursion 


tide of communism, whatever the cost. Thus i 


; i a short time, 
opened the door for cooperation and in only a 


nations would join forces to spy 0n China. 


a 
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Chuck, Jonny, Gabe, Sarah, and I would 
not be walki 
Dp th: 
We can thank the border war too, for the da dia ang the 
€ to g 


were it not for the fateful cooperation between Į 
n 


grandeur in splendid isolation. Prior to 1962, this 
sy ve 


been a bustling highway of foot and animal tr affic. Ind Must be | 
A ced, Ti 


sal l e 
riencing the hustle bustle of an active trade route He | Ae | 
g ater W 


TOte, 


hiked down this very road almost sixty-nine years ag 
o to th 


Tibet produces very little grain and is largely de 

imports from India. . . . The figure of 400 tons en on 
the year 1907 is an impressive one when the hie i 
means of transport is considered. The Bhotia a 


their households come up to Milam and Martoli in th 
n the 


spring and establish depots there, and in the course of th 
OF the 


summer j 
they make two or three Journeys into Tibet 


Goats and sheep are the principal carriers, but yaks jibbus 


and mules i 
are sometimes used. . . . There is romance in trade 


and no in thi i 
t least in this carried on in the grim defi 


the stern passes of the Himalayas aaa 


Though once a veritable thorou 


our team of five, 


comprise jori 
prise the vast Majority of travelers 


It's good to stret 
ch our legs 
carry little more than Ph dni “a the trail under our feet. We 
w 
Jonny and Gabe tote i it 
an 


images as we stroll through the b 
r 
a thousand feet of elevation Over a » 


itl 


€ more than six miles of hiking 


jG V kk ghfare of people and animals, today | 
"Ny Ahem Singh, Dipender, and 42 porters 


Water, some food, and raingeat 
d 
often race ahead to capture 


taking scenery, We gain about | 
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hundred percent humidity,” Chuck says as he pulls the 
a 


gt be j : 

“jt mu À nthetic T-shi 
‘n the 8 

0 p sweat even In ! 
u 4 
ich an OF 
climate 


rt from his chest in a vain attempt to vent. 
Q-degree heat fails to evaporate and coats 
ly sheen. . 

’, not refreshing, at last the views are. Our trail skirts 
housands of feet high. In some places, these walls 
s of granite dotted with clumps of spiky 


com r faces, equally steep, hold trees, grasses, and 


tation. Othe 
Only the tropic 
ibly sheer walls. 


on the jmpossl | 
jes all very Tolkeinesge and mysterious—a real treat after days of 


diesel, and dust. Lord of the Rings could have been filmed here 
0g, , 

n f that the inhabitants are brown, not white. I separate from the 
for the first time in days, a chance to be in my own 


orrying about details. Sometimes, I like 


al environment could encourage vegetation 


excep 
group and have, 


head without managing or W 
being left alone. It’s a new side to me, for in the past I've always 


craved or needed company or presence of others to feel at ease. I've 
learned that there is a difference, at least for myself, between being 


lonely and just being alone. Though I might come across as aloof 
an ever require solitude and my 


mpany enough as 


d mythic vibe in 


(or even arrogant), I now, more th 
own inner dialogue. And my own company is co 
I stroll along, marveling at the palpable history an 


this deep and narrow gorge. | 
for the events spanning the 


) e e . . 
It's more than just my imagination, 
Here is where count- 


centuries are indelibly cast on this very trail. 
between continents and 


on long hazardous jour- 
legendary central pillar 


A 


less generations plied their wares as traders 
cultures, Here is where hardy souls cast off 
neys in search of holy Mount Kailash—the 


EE 


“Wad co A A 
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of the Hindu and Buddhist world—and it 

Manasarovar. Those lie across the border, oa COM panigp 

due north. This is also the same path trodden p ea hundred K 

expedition and countless other Himalayan a Kohli esp; 

Here also are shrines. Some are stately F 

and stucco, draped with green, red, and yellow pra Made Coney 

with brass bells, and littered with rupee coins and J flags, adom t 

ings to Shiva or Devi. Others are mere heaps of a 

blunt points drawing the eye skyward and MATONE that 

file of the persistent Hindu fertility symbol. One aioa ph 
um 


ve 
build t 
allic Dro. 
ble shrine 


bears a smoldering incense stick placed with deliberatio 

alter. As an offering to the deities, it casts its sweet bia acn 

vaporous prayer to the heavens. It must have been lit b oke like, 

nan only minutes before, for I can see them a few tlhe the 

eae eh dull dots bent under our red a a 

Bae f ey ped along, the sounds of their footfall 

sti tad torrential thunder of the Gori Ganga. As the 

ye tach i curve of oui fairy-tale path they disappear one 

ee E y alone again. 

there's S. ae | = I round a bend an hour later and 

ing, chatting on his cell phone. He raises two fin 


gers as he sees m . 
; to vi : 
bars on his Nokia. As | pas ew. That means he's getting two 
S, 


his hat before carrying on 
speak Hindi, r 


his wife. 


he gives me an acknowledging tip ! 


shows th 


DP 
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‘die world. I walk on as S. V.’s voice rises and falls, the 


ns 1 . $ 
conversational pitch echoing—through the heart of an 


- the settlement of Jimmighat—nothing more than a small 
e ar the base of a huge wall upon which steep green grass 
The elevation is high, nearly 6,000 feet. Still, we 
pical zone where wet-loving bamboos, ferns, and 
i only begin to give way to deciduous trees and evergreens. This 
P funnel the wet air that moves north in its timeless 
thereby creating a microclimate extending the sub- 


monsoon flow, 
yopical flora to higher elevations than the norm. The effect brings an 


exotic flavor to OUr trek, one that is completely unexpected. 


That night, as September 2 becomes September 3, I wake up at 
1.00 aM to the drip of water. I switch on my headlamp, which as my 
I keep handy in either the side pocket of 


years of experience dictate, 
where I know I can find it. The harsh 


the tent, or in my sleeping bag, 
beam of the light, made more intense by my sudden consciousness, 
falling directly on the chest of my 
which Jonny and I pitched on the 
is a complex mass 


the actual result 


reveals a steady trickle of water, 
sleeping bag. The roof of our tent, 
irregular granite cobbles of the guest shelter patio, 
of stitches and zippers. Intended to vent moisture, 


is a jumble of leaky stitches and zippers that the rain relentlessly 


penetrates. 

I jury rig a towel and wrap my sleeping bag in my rain jacket. It 
helps, but the damage is done. My bag is an amazing ultralight 
down cocoon whose outer shell fabric to be featherweight, 


old lesso 


is made 
n that down, 


once wet, stays 


i : 
Ot water-resistant, It’s an age- 


| OO EEC 
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wet and unlike synthetic insulation, ceases 
ai 


caught in storms in wetter areas have di eat 
ed fi ‘Qi 
rom Choosing | 
pected soaking, but the damp chills me to the bap oe this he 
e. à. 
Y the v 


€ time ve 
a Testes, chi 


3 


insulation instead of synthetic. I certai 
. rtainly won’ a: 
y wont die 


get up and have breakfast after a sleepless night, | g 
the first signal of illness. > 2 Teel 


Jonny's not had a peaceful night either. Besides 
Betting 
Wet t 
09 


ng, he Wakes i 
. t 
furiously scrib. 


he has a wild dream that is so vivid and disturbi 
and feels compelled to write the details down i 


bles in the light of his headlamp as I pull my b 


ag over my head 
P , . am, H 

an aircraft. He's reading a newspaper. Upon glancin oe flies in 
ing out the window, he realizes that the planeisab & UP and look. 
his words, about to crash, Ip 


and try to fast-forward into morning. In his dre 


= vih complere certainty that the jet-liner Im on will be 
is E th side of a rocky, icy mountain, I can see the 
R : ie from the mountainside and it’s horrifying, 

80 out. Impact seems to take forever. With 


the first jolt I A . 
9 imagine h 
Thoughts race, family, the front of the plane collapsing, 


. fri : . 
nity, but then I think ends, dying, pain, one chance, eter- 


no—too f; . . 
me from my seat and | feel a aoe The next jolt dislodges 


set me spin . 
Ning, Air ; 
powerful. | X tushing around. Ir 
I can see . It’s constant and 
myself just spinn 


I'm losing the sense of k ing now in a black space. 
one might wait for the ean Catastrophe and I wait, like 
black. Only the rushin 


f metal hit my foot and 


Sunrise, | 

g of air can only listen as all is now 
conti ; 

“nues. Finally I am almost 


iaa 
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-e qs | hear another sound break the silent 
pre 4 cricket: And the silent roar, a river. 
it is 4 


dream like chat in a place like this, is odd enough. Does it fore- 
adre 

Jl disaste?? ipao 
a „vironment? Do we take comfort from the death-like 
m 1 


ce 
nity that followed h 
ser t is the fact that for Jonny, eee 


aliy? Odder ye 


Two years ago On 
vo India, Jonny found himself, once again sleeping by an equally 


<er This time the river was the mighty Bhagirathi—another 


ges tributaries. Jonny recalls, 


ning from the deities presiding over this 
is unconscious journey to the edge of mor- 


the first night of his first climbing expedi- 


of the Gan 


We were having an argument—my sister and I, and then my 
dad, and then their faces changed and it was my girlfriend I 
was arguing with. Then, as if someone had died, the scene 
grew black and full of grief. 

Slowly, the scene changed again. People I didn't know were 
fighting and it was red and loud, and there were guns and war 
broke out. Someone cried in terror and then someone else in 
triumph. The scenes began changing rapidly and even the 
gender of the people was becoming abstract: people laughing 
and groaning with ecstasy, people eating and chanting, people 
dying and being born. 

The pageant of human life beg 
16 mm film accelerating through the projector, 
and colors bleeding together until they began © cancel each 


and white, 
other out. We were moving from color to black and 


_ 


an to stream like a reel of 
the sounds 


ttl 
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RLD 
the sounds merging. Overwhelming neii 
extremes (without emotion), began to maa 
faster the scenes pulsed through—until there i Et ang 
light and white noise. So 
Then . . . I just listened. Eventually ion dai 
were open. I was in my tent and the white noise, a Ya 


of everything, was the sound of the rushing river Sound 


Two expeditions, two trips, two eerily similar dr 
eam 


S, ) 
Um ny 


sure what to make of it, but Jonny writes, 
It proves to me that places can talk, that there is di cons: 
intelligence that is so old, that it’s frightening at first 
are all part of that vast and flowing eke . 
from it or not. What matters in our individual lives a 
we perceive that overflowing surge: beautiful, chaotic, oe 


bloodthirsty, righteous, wordless? When places talk, do y 
’ ou 


listen? 


Dayli i 
7 " A Aa to wash the mystic echoes of the past night from 
inds, 
er a breakfast of eggs, toast, and chai, Khem Singh 


announces that . 
ea the path ahead is washed out by a monsoon-fed 
» ‘Tere are two sections a 


pparently demolished by the rag 
tous that we'll need a Tope to ees sketchy. It’s so precipi- 
what Khem tells us, thers cross the flood-exposed cliffs. From 
additional safeguard, half h tope already in place, but despite the 

€ porters are taking a steep bypass. In 


the Process, they] oa; 
» they'll pai isi 
gan a bruising 3,000 feet before dropping back 


in i 
B waters and crossing the seco 


a the trail for the final two-and-a-half miles to 


', hike, without the longer detour is a good ten 


in mind, the five of us decide to risk the washout and 
That a 
steeper detour. The trail issues explain the absence 


me that usually carry loads on this route. It’s always baf- 
0 


fling , 
pople runmun 
o some 
been lucky enough to have Khem on every Indian 


g up and giving reports or documents being passed 


re times it seems as though he acquires information by 
aroun ’ 
sis. I've 
edition, and this is the fourth in eight years. Over that time I’ve 
exp ‘af . 
benefited from his ability to get things done. 
Hes a little shorter than me, which makes him about average in 


osmo 


ature for these parts. He retains a modest demeanor—to us 
dimbers and trekkers anyway. Ive seen him lay into slacking 
porters, and just the other day Jonny watched as Khem lambasted a 
shopkeeper for overcharging a few rupees for an umbrella. His 
English is fairly good, and when he listens, he looks at the ground 
orat some indistinct point in space and furrows his brow like a man 
in deep concentration. In other words, he’s scrupulous, dedicated, 
and a good guy to have on your side. As an arranges there's no better 
in the Garhwal and Kumaon (the region of the Himalayas adjacent 
and immediately due east of the Garhwal) than Khem. Today, he 
wears a green and black Marmot rain jacket. 

“Sir,” he says, addressing me with a firm and forthright tone. 
“Do you know this jacket?” 

l sift my brain, which this morning, 


details, commingled with useless junk. 


is a junkyard of relevant 


A 


ite 34 Tr rm E 


AI © 4 
‘ 
A Hts 
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Sensing my hesitation, Khem adds, “A Very nice kes tw hours of we j ach Be e 
America gave this to me. w ue We can see li as in route. We cross the first 
E cau Betting such a Nice p; i ath, upes i, j9 watchful gaze of a half dozen 
some random guy, when it dawns on me that hes oe Bi fo ae j d section of tra 7 ane 
I gave him in 2001, four years prior. The shel] is faded ió Ba Jacke ae d workers. I m w a haa adie duets E 
logo is barely legible, but I can see that he wears it with iy | a pogle Sarah. once on i ht, cute, without the overt girly- 
piece emer Sun ob rls Equipment, | is | ° idity. She's an uncomm 5 | f hundred miles around). 
j i i Mys | hum » the only white girl for a 
have gone through four jackets since that trip, all of Which y 5 (and she’s t PAT A SN ealeneat 
retired, more on fashion limitations than for wear. I make a iy sarah has that ane . ni teeth, vaguely reminiscent of Sponge 
note to leave him another jacket when this trip is done. ya pair of prominent fro , 


By 7:15 AM, we are hiking along a precipitous trail fol] 
left, or west, side of the valley. Again, the hills are vibrant 
the tops of the canyon obscured by a thick mist billowing 


: ps girlfriend, Sandy Cheeks. Comic strip a aide, her 
Owing the i A achievements speak for themselves, as she’s an engineer and 
green with real-Hl 


e trained and technical professional among us. All that 


thousand te only en ; kers, who are a more restrained version of an 
of feet above. The trail is periodically cut by gushing cascades, which is lost on trail ae ers, haii a 
provide a great excuse to stop and fill our water bottles. Chuck and American construction crew. i j 2 now ‘recedes tap hewal 
Sarah carry high-tech water filters with silver-impregnated ceramic he tears his gaze from Sarah, whose form 


I eria, nned thi . He emb [ se and after a brief 


and viruses with 0.2 
micron diameter pores (a micron is a millionth of a meter). With n 


I . . l . | f ! } fF 


granite—a few of what must be millions, stretching for a hundred 


we are ssin 
oe . i; the new causeway crossing 
free to enjoy the best-tasting water we've had in our lives. miles into Tibet—in the retaining wall of 

After drinking the tepid commercially bottled Indian water— the stream. tion. She's coming out of 
guaranteed to contain no viral or bacterial bugs, but reportedly high cians asia tascam ian aie h so, I burned 
} n Rg t, SO muc 5) 
in pesticides—ir’s a real treat. (Some popular bottled drinking wate a career cycle where she “burned really hot, a 
brands in India 


i 7 our 
yeu Kinley—bottled by Coca-Cola out.” Immediately prior to the trip ae = pnts 
d by Pepsi, Bisleri and Aquaplus, contain upwards oping advanced laser technology un ler fa T 
mes the level of Pesticide residue allowed by the Ironically, as we hike, her company is a eas 

Lockheed Martin, the aerospace and advanced tec 


ion and Martin 
formed by the 1995 merger of Lockheed Corporation 


Aquafina—bottle 
of 79 to 104 ti 
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D 


Marietta. It was Martin Marietta that fabricate TA 
back in the early 1960s. 


SNAp. 
y, 
The bombardment of seventy-hour workweeks 


. ; > Straj 
college, never let up until the evening before Satsh nee out y 
OPped , 
Now, ona i 
face, she, ‘a is 


plane to India. She was spent, “scraping bottom.” 
needed sabbatical and contemplating a career about- 


denly found myself walking through the most ee 
was funny how the views were not exceptional to the pi , 
ers, lt Wa 


Scene 
just simply a part of their lives.” 
The walkway and the hand tools the crew wields must b 

€ the 


same seen here over the centuries. They have hammers Pu 
> t Ulaski. 


looking hoes (without the axe), and hand drills that 
more than long metal rods with chisel tips. I see fractured b 
in the stone, evidence of the dynamite used to hollow out the dig. 
side and quarry for construction material. The workers assemble the 
flat raw granite plates into interlocking layers, like brick walls with. 
out the mortar. In some places, it’s hard to tell what is holding the 
structure up, as the piles often grow in widening tiers up from sin. 
gle blocks that appear to sit on blank rock. With no OSHA regula- 
tors standing around, it’s difficult to confidently tread the narrow 
chock-a-block path, poised as it is, Indiana Jones-style, over a long 
drop straight into a crashing Gori Ganga. 


| Our fears are not unfounded. This section of path has claimed 
lives. In 1967, returning from successful 
on Nanda Kot, Kohli nearl 


y perished in the river near this very spot. 
He recalls, ry sp 


We had to cr 
Oss 
à stream but found that its water was flowing 


S 


ly planting the SNAP-19 | 


are Nothing | 


Oreholes | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


e 
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jently. A few kilometers down, I discovered a spot 
rurbulen” ?” 


ked very calm and decided to cross the stream 
looke 


rs 
2 


which 


I did not suspect any danger and therefore moved 
i 
there: 


he stream with my ice axe. 
ing the bottom of t y 


As [ rea 
he gro und. Before I could retrace my steps I was swept 
we she current into deep water. ... The water was ice 
a f Į lost control. For a while I entered a whirlpool and 
cold an 


hurned. I was moving down with the swift current, like 


4 lifeless object- 


The water freezing glacier melt, dragged Kohli down, instantly 
e , 


aking his padded clothing. He was mercilessly ricocheted off 
o . 
ponlderslike being pummeled by Mike Tyson. 


About 66 feet below was a vertical fall. I resigned myself 
to the fate and said my ardaas [a Sikh prayer entailing com- 
plete surrender to the will of God] in a fraction of a second. 
Gyan Singh saw me. Without thinking about his own safety, 
he quickly jumped in . . . [and] held me by my waterproof 
jacket and spinning me with full force against the bank. 
Simultaneously, a Tibetan constable who was watching the 


drama, jumped into the water and pulled me out to safety. 


Gyan Singh, a radio officer in the Indo-Tibetan Se 
TR PENE P i e 

later awarded the Police Medal for risking his life to yan T SSF 

constable was a member of the Special Frontier Force (SFF). 


j by the CIA 
was a Tibetan commando unit in part trained and funded by 


_ 
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— 
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with an infusion of American dollars. Writes ine Ken 
in Orphans of the Cold War, of the SFE “The Us its Kray 
arms and instructors for this clone of the icen Bere, ted] 


igh 
cti 
ce Bathereg, 


r lers 
U.S. government and the previously aloof Indians.” 


According to Conboy, the SFE, “In theory . . . Would par 
onto the Tibetan plateau and strike the Chinese rear j hut 
renewed Sino-Indian hostilities along the Himalayas,’ 


interests were served by the firsthand intelligen 


Moreover, the cooperation broke down old bar 


Cen the 


n the Event of 


In reality, 
planned-for war never erupted, and on this mission the “determing 
and ferocious unit” was reduced to acting as porters for the grueling 
load-carrying required by the rough terrain. Conboy writes, "These 
commandos had an earthy, primitive aura. Most had inadequate 
footwear, including a few with sandals, 


but this lack was More than 
offset by their focused, serious demeanor. With little exaggeration, 


» 
a war. 


they looked like they were spoiling for 

They wouldn't have their war on 
faced mortal risk. Kohli’s rescue, 
followed the next day by yet ano 


the CIA spy trips, but they still 
nothing short of miraculous, wa 


ther miracle. He later wrote, 


The following day, 
and we headed tow. 
which overlooked 
feet below, The 


my colleagues arranged for two ponies 
ards Munsyari, along a narrow footpath 


the fast flowing Gori Ganga, some 10,000 
Mountain 


wal decided to dismount and walk. 


i, 


— . Fee a, | = lt X Aoo Oor~S— 
= o T ; / i a 
y Pad 5 


Y 


Es 
F 
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| saw the pony carrying my baggage 
tef, 


nutes la ‘ swift stream 
minut hin air and heading for the 
nto t 
. into 


e feet below. Í t 
10, l 


hanked my stars for the second narrow 
an 


off into the river is nowhere near 10000 feet 

Though the the washout, it is formidable. Jonny, -n 
geep, 290" on e—over a cliff, past a cobble-studded clay wall, ae 
the potential a of froth, comments, “That's deep one ss i 
pt pa - Kohli’s book, Miracles of Ardaas, ii title is akin 
a Christian publication like, The Feredia Power of 
an survival of these, and many a instances, j 
faith in the divine power of Ardaas. I am not one 


ccidents 
but there is no doubt that these two a 


you ten times 
toa contempor 
Prayer, attributes 
«he unshakeable 

ch issues, l 
pi i hazards that face us on this pani ad 
j os hour of traipsing through conifers, chestnut — 
eee stand of bamboo brings us to = — o o 
turn a blind corner as the trail traverses a ee 
above the river. There’s a lineup of porters shelte See 
waiting their turn to cross a two-hundred-foot gap 


I can see the 
hes a waterfall. 
wall. Down the middle of the gap m i rocky bowl—the water- 


g water of the Gori 


remnants of trail—blocks scattered i 
fall shoots straight off into the angry ee milk,” which text- 
Ganga. The Gori flows with dun-colored an ents and a suspen- 
book calls, “a solution of ionically — oe the living parent 
sion of the finely ground rock dust groun 

tock of the mountain by glacial friction. 


d much 
ing water Is 
What that says is that the rushing W 


freezing cold, an 
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denser than say, the water that runs out of Fout 


faucet, It’ f 


and ta 

; A 
Wisted fo l 
are u “4 thy, 
I W W l 

he waterfall has S ept hatever causeway existe NSt, 


heavy enough to carve solid rock into wild shapes 


I move ahead in the queue to check out what We 


expanse of blank rock pounded by the falls. All ee Bay 
pass must shimmy down a rope—perhaps 25 feet lon iy ‘ 
system traversing below the falls. This shelf terminates i nt 
in a jumbled pile of loose rock, immediately blocked b i fe 
tion of near-vertical rock, 60 feet high. A fall from almost ee 7 
would end up at best in snapped bones, at worst in death, o 
terminal plunge into the river. a 

By the time my turn arrives, I am eager to get it over w 
and Jonny are mere dots on the other side. Whether by a 
plan, they stand on solid ground, cameras ready to cap 
we can only hope will be the hardest and most dangerous Part of the 
journey to Base Camp. Though I am a climber, it’s still with some 
trepidation that I gingerly grasp the rope. I first use it only for bal. 
ance. Then forced by the steep holdless stone, 
weight to it. Were it a normal climbing rope, 
hardware maybe a nail-like piton or bolt, 
ing the whole setup. The trouble is, 


ith, Gabe 
Ccident or 


ture What 


I trust my entire 
anchored to climbing 
I'd have no trouble trust- 


the anchor is a pole of metal— 


one of those long drills I mentioned earlier—buried an indetermi- 


nate length in the rock. | can't see how solid it is. For all I know, 
someone pounded on the thing for a few minutes before leaving it 
buried an inch deep. That’s n 
is a thick waterlogged hank 
hemp. It could be manila, Wh, 


and true nylon | 


of grayish brown fiber. It could be 


) A s i i 
ats for certain is that it’s not the tried 
» aS a modern climber, am used to. 


ot my only concern, The rope I grab | 
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crash. “Oh shit,” I think. “Someone just took 
e | heat a 


m f the corner of my eye, I see a dark object fly 
” Out (0) 
iff, slam 


ing into the bowl. It turns out that it’s just our 
m . . 
di he porters do not wish to shimmy 
th andably, the p 
Jow ` o underst 
ite 


, ir backs. They h ted t 
uggs" x with sixty pounds on their bac ey have opted to 
e 


baggage dow 
e baggage an 


al stretch with the bags lashed to their backs. I wince as 
the final s 


jeces O 7 
oa ae is in there. . . .” My thoughts are interrupted 


na shallow slot in the cliff, and upon cro ating, 


d carry it across the bowl. They still have to 


climb 
see one O 
“J wonder if my , 
‘e “Please sir. 
7 gst tread, dark shapeless pants and a sakal, full- 
aa je sleeve shirt. He jerks his head adding, “Please, this side— 
button 10n- 


hat he wants me to get out of the 
” Į gather from the gesture t 


f expensive wheeled luggage take the tumble. 


” It’s one of the porters. He's wearing flip-flops 
by avo 


y i ith adrenaline as suspended 
way. His sunken smoker’s chest heaves wi 


bove me, he clasps the rope in a white-knuckle grip, 7 A 
a of the drop. I scoot down, brace myself on the em j 
leading under the waterfall and hold my = out p : vo a 
to catch him if he takes the dive. I obviously don't inspire maa 
confidence as the man retreats back up the rope to the safety of the 
ix-foot drill bit. | o 
Th queue is getting longer, and everyone in = is ped n 
ibly impatient, so I get out of the way and let a different : aa 
This man, fearless and nimble yells at the first aoa es ms 
finally commits to climbing hand over hand deven eee os 
watching Fear Factor, except the contestants arent = ae 
penalty is maiming or death, and the prize for surv! 


day rate of four dollars and fifty cents. 


- 


a N 


A 


á VV fi TEE 
“Ww. a ie AGN Ai 

“ t fh y f 7 5 

at 
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The final climb up to where the trail continues w 
: ° Ou 
the equivalent of an American technical climb 


; ing Brade P Ogh 
is a respectable level of difficulty for interme 5.7 


diate qj OT 

: A Mber 
in some running water, a sixty-pound load, baie feet ie Thy 
fatal fall and you have today’s true-life drama. a Pout 


I hate to keep calling them porters, They are y 


a illagers an 
people who spend only this time of year, the off-season 


. . : Teg ' 
tourist dollars. For them, humping luggage isnt a ie ate 
5) rat er 


seasonal odd job that helps pay the bills. By and large, they a 
American standards, shorter than average. To a ma Te, by 


n they are fit 
much fitter than the gym rats or weekend warriors in the St l 
ates, 


They are not concerned about cosmetic fitness. For them it 
Is a 


matter of survival. This is surprising for most of them chain-smo, 
e 


n, and Nepal, 
out the diam. 
and made from shreds or 


cco leaf. The final unfil- 
nd that’s tied with a col- 


30 cents for a pack of 20, 


the peculiar leaf cigarettes indigenous to India, Pakista 
Called bidis, these cheap, handmade cigarettes are ab 
eter of a firecracker, the length of a pinkie, 
flakes of tobacco wrapped in a green toba 
tered product is slim and tapered on one e 


ored thread. They cost about 15 rupees or 


Incidentally, the Portuguese introduced tobacco to India in 1605, 
Today, India produces more tobacco than the United States and is 
not surprisingly, the world leader in oral cancer. 

As I stand on the other side of the washout, 
life expectancy of some of the 
ing, even in the midmornin 
waterfall. They puff their bid 
other group of Working men 


have deep tubercular coughs 


I wonder what the 
porters is. They stand in knots, steam- 
& warmth from their dousing in the 
is, smiling and relaxing, much like any 
in the world on cigarette break. A few 


and sunken smoker’s chests. Still, they 


i, 


loads with less exertion than I can—even were 
us 104 
ndo 


hat the others. His name is Bachan, and he puffs 
att 


. in. With the laid-back demeanor, 
going grin. 
ith an ea 


bidi W r 

á p hair, ae beach. Of course, youd have to clean him 
þro Califo 

uthern 

d lose t 

ie Many of the thrift-minded porters wear these 
the big toe. 


diatrist’s nightmare 
low the ankle they are a po 
als. And be 


d fair skin, Bachan could pass for a surfer 


| jacket and Chinese- 
on he threadbare homespun woo! jacke 


pals are Indian flip-flops with an added flap 


rappin 
cheap $0 
if rwisted feet, 
« azing, 
e aking the one-hundred-pound mark. 


oked toes and long-since fallen arches. Chuck, 
cro 


> as the men shoulder their burdens. Some tote 
s 
mutter , 
bre 
Jouble-loads , e expe di tions who've ficé 4 TES aa 
We are luckier than som 


d outright abandonment. That is one of the advantages of 
strikes an 


i ip's insures that such 
kine with an agency. An agency like Mandip’s insur ‘a 
a 4 t happen. I shudder to think of the result were 
things don i 
pa to pose a sit in on the trail below the washout, eR 
r Tilman’s successful Nanda Devi expedition experienced just su 
: i ir predicament— 
setback in the middle of the Rishi Ganga gorge. Ther p aoa 
the walk-out by thirty-seven porters in a harrowing os c ee 
es 0 
put their expedition a week behind schedule. That m 
adventure look like child’s play. | ae 
i he hill people in Afghanistan, represe 
Bachan, like some of the hill p ee 
racial mix often found at the crossroads of c ae ake 
legends of Macedonian blood in this region. 


de his farthest 
hundred miles from here, Alexander the Great ma 


‘ver in 326 BC. 
i t of the Indus River 1n 
expansion into Asia, crossing eas 
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There, on the east banks of the Hydaspes Rive: in | 

Jhelum River) a tributary of the Indus, he fought oe leq h 
battles against the Indian king Purushotthamma in w at tex 
modern-day Punjab of Pakistan. Alexander was Victorious i s 
own to | 
me : he fact Y | 
they were met with terrifying Indian war elephants for a second y at 
in six years, must have helped them make up their min die Me 


Alexander was dead three years later, 


army, perhaps tired after eight years of conquering the kn 
refused to continue any farther into the subcontinent, T 


and his empire w 
and dissolved. Despite that, his conquests had long- 


effects with the mixing of races, cultures, and the 


as divided 
term Cultural 
flourishing of 


Asia. It’s not 4 
stretch to imagine the spread of Macedonian blood to thi 


since, according to Alexander historian W. W. Tarn, “Both 
the Hindu Kush [ 


Hellenistic culture clear to the fringes of Central 


S region, 
flanks of 
the mountain range several hundred mil 
were once full of hill chieftains who claimed descent 
[Alexander] 


es west] 


from the man 
who left none to succeed him. On the Indian side they 
once ruled in Chitral, Gilgit, Nagir, Hunza [a province in the north- 
ernmost part of Pakistan] and elsewhere, 


a Mir of Hunza who was descended 
British title.” 


and we ourselves have seen 


from Alexander and bore a 
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ings in the mountains, they seem to care 
uman being 


ped ment ihe folks require. The result is they take on a curious 
he an 
pout 
[os a j ; 
j guns —Jeff Long, Angels of Light 
CHAPTER 7 
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At9:45 AM we reach Paton, a small clearing with a teahouse -n 
ara sharp bend in the river. We are getting out in the sticks, for ia 
ties are getting scarcer and the “menu,” a verbal list of a avall- 
able to eat, is translated by S. V. in a few sentences. I stick with ea 
as Dipender sent us off in the morning with sack — i 
brown bag consists of an apple, a foil-wrapped capat pano 
with a spicy potato filling, a lump of cheese, a mini Kit-Kat bar 
‘ome biscuits (cookies in Indias British English). iver and the 
An hour later I pass the confluence of the him a into 
Gori Ganga. The clear blue waters of the Ralam aR cas- 
the milky torrents of the Gori Ganga. The idane 


e ); ) slate. I 
i ause to a prec 
a at even t (0) 


P 
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bump into a cluster of porters admiring the sight wh; 
break. They are part of the 107 men hired by es ing abi, ane Latin name for ies qatemnepuses ot insect eating, fun- 
Devi East team. They are headed down, without i Italian ie i Cordyceps sinensis. Clune call it winiet insect, summer 
happy bunch who take time to point out th oads and t aj gt » CordysePs iş found in Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan, and 
with waving fingers and a few words of b E details of the M a rovinces of China. In this area, it fetches 60,000 to 80,000 
roken English, ne severa Jogram (about $625 to $825 per pound) locall 
is pathetic, less comprehensible than their English ing rupees PEF kilog es i ocally. 
ee SO Our ey | ¢ l hes markets in China, its worth a whopping $10,000 
is limited to smiles and general nods of approval, chang, When it Fea ditional medicine, Cordyceps has +e used 


Another trail, one that started across the river at M 
uns 


leled our path since the trek’s beginning. It’s invisible to 
us in bam. 


yari pary, | 


boo thickets and forests of towering Nepalese alder, called | 
> Ated uti, Thy 


trail diverges and heads roughly due north and east for ten kil 
ters up the Ralam River valley to Ralam village. If known for an a 
Ralam has a reputation for an off-the-beaten-track ee 
so pristine that, at nearly 12,000 feet, not even packhorses can i 
it up there. In recent years, Ralam’s reputation has suffered as thoy. 
sands of people swarm the region from April through June to colle 
one of nature’s weirdest medicines—a medicinal fungus that grow 
on caterpillars, called Yar Tsa Gumba. 

The fungus grows on hibernating pupae. Were the caterpillar w 
develop, unmolested it would metamorphose into an elegant white 
ghost moth. Instead, after ingesting a fungal spore, the caterpillar is 
consumed and mummified by fungus. Then, a worm-shaped stalk 
about the length of a cigarette grows from the body, poking through 
= ground. The stalk resembles a blade of grass, sometimes turning 
icidan blue. Irs that color—and the fact that yaks seem drawn 
i aSr Fi o in on its whereabouts. Folklore has it tht 

ered in the Tibetan mountain pastures 1,500 yeas 


h 
ago when even old yaks got feisty after eating the fungus stalks. 


7 ™ 


: _ As a tra 
e i f . , 
the centuries to improve liver functions, bolster immunity, 
over ; 
at aging: At one time, 


served for China’s Imperial family. In 1993, 


d tre the fungus was considered so potent 
an 

and precious; it was re 
when the Chinese women’s Olympic team, broke three world 
records at the Wor 


coach of the team claim 
success. Says medicinal mushroom expert, Mark Kaylor, “when 


asked what their secret ingredient was, they said it was Cordyceps. 
We've found out it was Cordyceps, but it was also growth hor- 


oids and everything else, like we're seeing now with our 


Id Outdoor Track and Field Championships, the 


ed Cordyceps was the secret of the team’s 


mones, ster 
baseball players in the U.S.” 

Whatever one’s belief may be, Cordyc 
point that in the Kumaon, people swarm the 12,000- 


foot elevation alpine meadows, prematurely denuding the 
groups were in the area 


ne. About 20 


eps value has reached the 
to 14,000- 


area. The 


usual harvests used to occur in July. In 2004, 
by April, effectively cleaning the fungus out by late Ju 


to 30,000 mummified insects weigh a pound and, “If the trend 
continues for another two to three years, chen this species will 
become extinct,” says Dr. G. S. Rawat of the prestigious Wildlife 
Institute of India. 


It's illegal to collect Yar Tsa Gombu, 


and despite regulations that 


~ F. 
A, 
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forbid its trade, the ban is virtually uneng 
Orced, , 


resources are limited, especiall Ja ' 

pecially considering the ne Minist, 

border black market trade. The instant windf, all ing an Ve 

Lj; c 

lottery—benefits few locally, and it’s the out-of like an Hy 

reap the profit. Still, Yar Tsa G town by a 
p the p , sa Gombu is a critical if Okers y 
crop in a poverty-stricken area. Villagers have iii Pii 

n dem 


in their local meadows as off limits to outsiders, | 
rs, t’s 


atcated ate 
this Ype o 
s in the uw 
harvests ate 
ase of 50 per. 


competition that has caused conflict, even two murd 
ally peaceful area. And for bad and perhaps 
diminishing. Annual yields have seen a reported dese 
cent from 2002 to 2003. 
Had I known of the miracle mushroom, I might hay, 
detour and sought some myself in Ralam. I am catchin its 
by the time I've arrived at a rainy Bodgwar, it’s 1:00 - a y 
achy and dizzy. I take shelter under the awning of a stone res : s 
one of a handful of buildings in this, an oasis of reasonabl i 
poca at the 8,200-foot elevation. This stretch lies smack i 
Hi ais ang passage of narrow gorge. The drizzle is steady, 
umid that it’s hard to distinguish between mist, sus- 


pended moisture, and falling raindrops. As with last night, the 


0 


mo i : 
untaintops are hidden from view by clouds, but what still shows 


are the th 
we me ° feet of impossibly steep vegetated walls hem- 
r tin 
ie alae y haven on both sides. The effect is oppressive and 
I'm glad to h 
hon ° m poine shelter. The four-roomed building has 
» a un roof, and an open courtyard of short gre 


~ 
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a roads; bridges, and government buildings, while 
j pn Aah 10,000 engineers, workers, and administra- 
apoE - prodigious task, considering that Uttaranchal, 
the border of China and Tibet, needs roads 


rive oF Al located on 
the rapid deployment of military forces in 


g commodate 
vent of repeat border war with China. This means plenty of 
the € 


d „oad-building in 
dy bridges. There’s enough seasonal flooding to 


mountainous terrain up to 13,000 feet 


4 lot of stu! 
busy all year round on the 14,000 miles of road. 


À ', critical, as the PDW keeps the all-important tourist traffic 
am—the all-important Hindu religious pilgrimage 
arnath, Gangotri, and Yamnotri. 

There's an Indo-Tibetan Border Police station a stone's throw 
kom the PWD rest house. It’s down the trail—a prefab Quonset- 
shaped hut—linked to a communications dish nestled in a pile of 
boulders a hundred feet uphill. The guy in charge of the post is 
short and stocky with a stern scowl. He’s wearing a tan paramilitary 
uniform sweater and gives me the stink-eye as he walks by not once, 


but twice. I either look too Chinese—something he should be con- 
ough to be a Yar Isa Gombu 


smuggler. He finally yells in my direction as I sit under the awning. 


It could be something in Hindi or the local hill dialect, a fas = 
of syllables with plenty of rolling r's. It might as well be Swahili fos 
all I know. I shrug my shoulders with an incomprehension thats 
r and slightly threatening. 
king more like 


cerned about—or just suspicious en 


bit too careless as his words get even loude 
e form 0 


khas, the 


Just then, the cavalry arrives in th f S. V. Loo 


a tourist than an officer in the Gur 


ted civilian windbreaker emblazone 


—_ = 
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logo. Topping off his very unmilitary ensemble ; 
Marmot baseball hat I’ve given hi S a mesh. 
armot baseball hat I've given him. From the hat juts a; “Shi 


feather. He's sees what’s happening and pulls the ITRp sh tae 

d dee. to 
ITBP guy at first doesn’t like the look of S. V, any m a 

R Ore than he i 

, lik 

vinced of h 


assure him that I’m not a security threat or some kj 


the look of me. It's a while before he can be 
c 
authenticity. i 
It’s all too commonplace a scenario for me. Afte 
r three tips y 
herpa, Or 
Y gives me 
and tries to en a 
uration This often happens after the expedition is over i i " 
invariably tanned as dark as the locals by the high altitude sun S n 
- Some- 


times it’ i i 
its not so nice, as right now, when I am mistaken asani 
inso- 


India, I am used to being mistaken for Nepalese, a 5 
è r a) : a 
Garhwali. Sometimes, it’s nice, like when a village lad 


kind smile, a greeting of “Namaste!” 


lent Jouiprter trespassing those unseen, yet powerful boundaries of 
ae SPN It’s at just in ee hills that it happens either 
une ie expedition to India, I was taken out of line in 
ice M . ags confiscated and put through an extra secu- 
ere joe all Caucasian, wearing identical clothes 
2sasecond glance aia nia past security without so much 

time, during a post expedition debriefing 


with a former Direc 
t . ; 
Liaison Officer! or of the IMF, I was mistaken for the Indian 


Gabe and Jonny arrive 
Chuck and Sarah. Everyone 
2,500 fe 


shor tly after the run-in, followed by 
1S wet and tired from the hike that netted 


~ 


PY. The | 
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w road, as four of our bags didn’t make it over the 
detour. They'll have to catch up with us tomor- 
Gabe and S. V. head to chat with the ITBP offi- 
. understandings are forgotten, and the pair spend 


rior misu 
floor space of the Quonset hut. S. V. provides 


are 


r. 
a ight in a SP , AS 
lay of martial prowess field-stripping and reassem- 


the n! 
Gabe with a disp , DE 
the officer's service automatic in less than a minute. 
bling 
| wake up 


subsided, bu 
Chuck and Jonny can put food away like no one else on the trip, 


feeling out of synch. The illness from yesterday has 
t there’s still that uneasy feeling at breakfast. Both 


ind they more than make up for my lack of appetite. Sarah is 
more deliberate, carefully layering butter and jam on her toast 
while the others slather with gusto, then gulp it down. I dutifully 
shovel down some toast and porridge and excuse myself from the 
able. The morning hike takes us over some rough bridges crossing 
the gurgling streams that bisect the Bodgwar meadow. We walk 
past a teahouse and on into a narrow gorge, blasted by the con- 
tinual roar of the Gori Ganga as it rages down an endless series of 
cataracts and steep steps. The vistas are incredible—polished 
alabaster boulders the size of three-story houses are jumbled in the 
tight V-funneled river course. The tan waters hammer down with 
violence made even more frightening by its unrelenting, mesmer- 
izing continuity. Above, the bright green walls stretch to a distant 
slot of sky—this morning blue and clear. The only traces of yes- 
terday’s rain are the pockets of mist that hug the ravines and upper 


Walls, which in turn are traced occasionally by white foaming 
give way tO 


fi aan f 
Vulets issuing from unseen hanging valleys. These 
eeper than 


i e st 
parts of bare rock, bare only because they ar 


y 


RE He OY 


ait Se 
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vertical and bereft of the ledges or fractures h 
t 


vegetation to gain purchase. at will alloy 
Our trail follows the left margin of this ferocious any 
s 


up steep grades, a slender thread weaving through 
indifferently tossed boulders. Our feet still tread 


Pectacle. lt r 
an Erratic hillig 
, block af Cof 
granite pavement. The amount of labor required to lą K er b] 
unimaginable. After a few miles, the valley widens sista ese 
rather than forcing its way through a narrow defile, i E tiver 
over a broad expanse of cobbled riverbed. It’s a nice br ea abou 
confines of the gorge. I pass a rusted diesel compressor the 
dozer engine. I dont know how anyone was able to w Pijs bul. 
machinery all the way up the valley, but I am thankful for i pie 
helped blast out of the cliff side. We've got it easy. In the ii 
rockslides or a wandering river, the residents of this valley _ due to 
use ropes draped on wooden stakes pounded in the rocks to fo us 
sage along the very margin of the torrent. = 
It's nipi the safest trail. That alone adds a little spice to the walking 
an activity I’ve always thou f 7 
periodically mince úi to Ae bee fi z sii: ni 
It’s more than just a virtual game as count] y aa a. om 
this gorge. In fact, it was near here th: i aan drat i 
at Kohli, leading the CIA expedi- 


tion to N i j 
ae os Rot witnessed just how fragile the thread-like path, 
©- optes in the Himalayas describes the scene, 


thet 


Ce of 


) 
f P 
P 


ee OS e a 


T 
I” 
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_ ponies had been there was suddenly a void. Part 

x 
here * 
che ta! 


‘cht. The ponies were in a bloody heap, their 


-red at unnatural angles. Several were barely 


| had given Ways sending the animals tumbling 
They peered over the edge and saw a heart- 


hate £0 think what would have happened if the SNAP and its 
i ded up ona terminal pony ride, straight into the meat 


below. Would the expedition members been able to 


I 


juronium en 


ginding rapid" nie 
‘eve the plutonium? Would the storage casing split on impact 
ret! 


with the rock below, spewing a toxic mess into this pristine river? I 
ull back from the edge, reminded that the CIA, in their wisdom flew 


p : f 
helicopter, to Base Camp, just to avoid such a possi- 


the SNAP, via 
bility. That was good thinking. What wasn't, was that they did not 
anticipate that the high tech SNAP, with all its seductive atomic age 
technology, still required low-tech tent pegs, rope, carabiners, and 
safety lines, to hold the transceiver aligned and in place. These simple, 
commonplace items were on board one of the six ponies that took the 
ride into the drink, and no one on Kohli’s expedition was aware of 
the loss. They were later to pay dearly for this oversight. 

Jonny and I are forced to stop at the beginning of a quarter-mile 
stretch of trail that’s been carved, tunnel-like in the vertical rock 
walls. The holdup is a herd of goats, driven by two shepherds 
accompanied by a couple of dogs. The dogs resemble Tibetan mas- 
tiffs, standing about two feet high and weighing more than a hun- 
dred pounds. They are black with rounded skulls and blunt noses. 


: uli 
Tan points of fur lie on their eyebrows, and the dogs wear a pect tat 


A 
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harness that wraps around their chest and ribcage 
some actually carrying bags, the contents of whi 


“ ch we Xe 
guess. Some have chain collars and for the Most part N only 
See i 

Oci 
ie Bere, 
"eloped 
number Wer 


of Tiben by 


both officers and British or native soldiers Purely in self pr 
Protection, 


me than the 


and obedient, though later I learn that they are notorio 
sive. As reported in the 1908 edition of The Kennel 
“(The mastiffs) are exceedingly fierce. . |. A very large 
shot during the Expedition [a 1904 British invasion 


As one Officer remarked, they were far more troubleso 
Tibetans.” 

The dogs present us with no problems, but the Boats, abou 
hundred in all, block the narrow path. The right side of the wh 
a fifty-foot drop to the riverbed, and the left wall is solid Vertical 
rock. It’s a tight squeeze, and the goats apparently do not like 
human contact as some leap over the edge to avoid Jonny, the three 
porters, and myself. The agility of the animals, 


saddlebags, is incredible as their leap takes them off the precipice 


onto the tip of a jutting boulder fifteen feet below, and back onto | 


some small footholds leading once again onto the trail. The move- 
hia is one fluid display of power—and fearlessness, as a miscalcu- 
lation would dash them on the rocks below. They all have 


midlength summer coats that hang in loose dreadlocks of stained 
yellow or dirty black. The beards, 


expressionless yellow eyes and 


horns conve i : 
a . 
y a classic satanic appearance. After ten minutes, the lat | 


f i | 
of the herd passes in a clatter of hooves and cacophony of bleats and 


aneli 
ey ing mele The dust settles as the herd rounds the bend below. 

cont 
‘nue onward, but not before I make a mental note to a 


Khem Si 
em Singh to buy a goat for Base Camp before we pass beyond 


ee 


some carrying | 
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zing meadows. Besides the novelty of slaughtering 
a 


eraditional sacrifice to Nanda Devi, it will be nice to 
, al asa 


meat in camp. r 
s Į walk, chat and shoot pictures as the gorge bends, 
Jonny nakes its way ever upward. Gabe is somewhere out 
s 


rns 
u Every sO often, 
e . 


._ curves and disappears. Chuck and Sarah are behind us 


have fre 


he appears as a small dot perched on the edge 


couple, the two have the unheard of privilege of sharing a 
As a couple, 


yimalayan expedition together. They might never be lucky 
enough to have such a unique experience ever again, I feel that this 
will be one they will never forget. For the most part, they seem 
happy, an attractive couple, very much in love, but wikan the 
sappy doting common to new relationships. It’s not without its 
challenges, as even at the best of times, a true intimate relationship 
is difficult. Throw in the stress of Third World travel, the inherent 
dangers of mountain climbing, and the intimidation of immersion 
in a foreign culture, and you have a scenario that exploits any 
hidden shortcomings. 

Their relationship in many ways is still in its infancy. Almost 
immediately before dating Sarah, Chuck was immerseded in a 
dysfunctional relationship that went on for years. 

Both their intense emotional issues dovetailed nicely with their 
desire to please and appease, sacrifice and suffer. She also had accom- 


| ical i i ass of that 
panying chemical issues and drew Chuck into the morass 
and all its accompanyıng 


messy victim, rescuer, persecutor syndrome, 
t in such a rela- 


abuse and manipulation. It’s a choice to be complici 


; Š rvation tO 
tionship, and it took Chuck’s own sense of self-prese 


Pn N 


ee Ln) Bis AA P E E 6 DS a [Se 
aah O aes Ae” 
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eventually extricate himself. Very shortly after he end r 
e the R 
at By ` 


» . thi 
for the next two weeks.” Burning Man, the annual fe, in 


ship, he left Sarah a cryptic message saying hed “be 


° . « . n tival i 
d as, “an ex l 
Nevada desert, is billed as, periment in community ; N the 
) 


expression, and radical self-reliance.” In Chuck's ase adica] self 
» It w: 


to excise an old reality, clear the emotional decks—ang a chance 
brains out. Sarah took this oblique communiqué as is se ri his 
begin dating, and so they did upon Chuck’s return. Sarah had Bhe to 
waited in the wings for many months. In fact, on her ne oo 

sit, 


Sarah had made her mind up that if Chuck hadn't become ay ilab 
aulable, 


she would no longer pursue him. 

Having been up and down the road with various relations 
could see what was happening. I almost myself pulled the 
living with Chuck after his months of vacillating about 


hips, 
plug on my 
terminating 


the old relationship, thus treading the edge of disaster. Now, though 
fully supporting Chuck in his new relationship, my concern was tha 
it came, fast on the heels of a very searing and significant relation- 
ship. Only months prior, his ex-girlfriend had been pregnant— 
Chuck was going to have a child, get married, and in the eyes of some 
his friends, throw his life away. So it was with some relief that he 


Conragconaly broke things off, but it was with alarming rapidity that 
he jumped head first into the next relationship. 


Longevity i i i i 
gevity $ not necessarily the yardstick to measure the impor- 

tance of anything. What I do know is t 
son at the right time, 


hat Sarah was the right per- 


academia or profession. | 


7M y 
$ 


he # 
m X 
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for them tO share time, especially when the trip shifts 
po? i ine goals. I never anticipated that Chuck might 
0 nys 


pcus 0 Jon hare such 2 trip with her and that he might not have 
ro § 


a ell her no: Both Jonny and I made it clear to our girl- 
ti cy tO 2 
ability did not want them to be on this particular trip—it 

at we 


o stressful and distracting to have them along. Both 
to l 

vould i DeAnn concurred, DeAnn so much as saying, “I don't 
ona trip, but maybe something in the future.” I assumed 


tto be è F E 
gi f he had any reservations, would make it clear. As it is, 


that Chuck, i 


) eady got sO 1 
[ve alr at he wants a separate tent from Sarah in Base Camp. 


me indications that there were some reservations 
one th 
another that he insists he and I climb on ae Kot as a team. 

Its proof that I should not make assumptions before jumping into 
he mix. But right now, hiking through paradise, all this is fine by me. 
After a few hours, Jonny and I reach an area where the trail is lost in a sea 
of hard sun-cupped snow several hundred yards long. Sun cups are 
depressions that develop in snow during intense sunshine and the 
expanses ahead are pocked with dirty white peaked rimmed pockets 
about a foot wide. The sensation is akin to treading snot-slick oversized 
eggshell foam. Our path becomes a groove worn into the surface by the 
passage of trekking boots, chappals, and thousands of goat hooves. 
Jonny ranges ahead and sets up his tripod on the opposite side of a gully, 
washed out by a raging side stream that races down to the Gori Ganga. 
He yells at me over the roar of water to go back and retrace a particular 
section once again. I dutifully do so. It’s part of our working arrange- 
ment that takes into account the fact that we have to eventually rebouna 
fom our growing mountain of debt generated by the apadi i. 
Jonny's got to sell pictures, and I’ll help him get the shots that will sell 


as 
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It’s a job full of unseen hazards. As | near the ed 


3 sae e oft | 
can see that the edge is undercut. It’s like walking 7 he Bul 
e ` 


plank, and at the very edge, I can see the light shining fom inni 
through the snow. I gingerly traverse the edge, eventually p W, 


elation 
when I realize that the area I crossed is actually a thin sae 


Jonny's position. I look back with a mixture of 


8 a void thar’, 


anche that by 
river, only to be eroded from below by the gushing spring r 


thicker than eight feet at its maximum, bridgin i 
. ere six 
feet deep. This area is victim to an annual aval et 
€s the 
uno By 
away the 


the river, 


this time of year the Gori has undercut and finally swept 
snow dam, leaving large unmelted chunks on either side of 
The mass we just crossed is intact, save for the vaulted tunnels carved 
out by the feeder streams gurgling down those very slopes. The slope 
extend up for thousands of feet, denuded of trees and shrubs by the 
avalanches that created the glacier-like snowfields in the first place, 

Besides the treacherous snowfields, natural wonders abound with 
a regularity that dulls the senses. Besides garlands of wildflowers and 
hanging fern gardens, the folded terrain hides wildlife like bear 
endangered musk deer, wild sheep, 


and mountain goats. Tremendous 


waterfalls cascade down the gorges sides with mind-numbing regu- 


larity. In the course of an hour, we see several that must plummet 


for hundreds of feet without touching the walls. These would be 
major tourist attractions in the States—one of these alone would be 
noteworthy enough to claim a spot as a National Monument o 


State Park. As it is, these falls don’t warrant enough attention her 
to earn place names on the map. 


The valley widens as the trail m 
Present granite stair-steps, 


o> 


Hints of the great range—towering 


akes a sharp climb up the ever _ 
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test mountains in the world—appear on the 
ea 
the Bf 
its of . 

tell i 
» hard to f f , 
ts h hut the vague outlines coalesce with every step. Im 
aks, DU 


team unites at a convenient set of boulders 
ur 
sh as O 


f we are seeing dense clouds or the snow- 


feeling fever! banks of a crystal-clear brook. We sit streamside, fil- 
e 


eating our brown-bag lunches. My appetite is 


hat now feels like a vague delirium. 


depart as I spend an uncharacteristic five extra min- 
epa 


dulled by w 
The others 


: bac ai 
utes sem af on the ground, and it takes a while to police it all 
rents of the P 


d repack it. Besides lunch and a water bottle, I am carrying 
up and f 


kpack. For some reason, I’ve dumped the con- 


dlamp, hat, 
brella, extra clothes including rainwear, a headlamp, ha 
an umbrella, 


loves, guidebook, journal, camera, and an assortment of odds and 
gloves, 


ends that include my fanny pack with cash, wallet, credit cards, and 
Fee i i ho has stopped 

Ashort while up the trail I catch up with Jonny w pp 
and is talking with three men. One is Indian and sae are eee 
an tell the white guys are European by their trekking boots, . - 
lapsible trekking poles—like ski poles with no snow bakje at the 
end—and bright clothes. Their tights are also a dead — 
Within a few seconds I can tell the Indian guy speaks a N j 
than the Euros. He greets me with a warm smile. “Hello sir, I be a 
weve met before.” It turns out that here on this a a 
halfway around the world, I’ve run into a guy who he. oa an 
in New Delhi six years prior. He is Mr. Shashank oe rae 
of Rucksack Tours helped out when I got mired in eas 
Were it not for him, my climbing partner and I wo 


. inistrative 
oe ltering adm 
the better part of the day standing in a swe 


P AN 


a "A p d ‘am Fe 
O LY kyat Y : 
P | 
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office—a fate worse than death as it was the mj 
stifling summer. 
Mr. Gupta explains that the trekkers are part 


of 


T : tie Italian 
Devi East expedition. The European pair, nonclj 


. : mbers Were 
the trek, look antsy like they are in a hurry. I ask Mr. Q 
question thats been eating up Jonny and me. “Is the i 

doing the regular south ridge route, or are they trying 
new?” Gupta answers with a grin, “They are already climb; 
east face.” He adds, “It has never been climbed!” 
a brief glance of dismay. It’s yet another piece of 


craPPY news, Wh 
would have thought that almost sixty years after 


the peak had bee 
ave come from haf 
uld be like Stepping 
walk on Mars only 
hing down the trail, 


offers us some hope, 


climbed that two teams, the Italiang and ours, h 
a world apart to gun for the same objective. It wo 
off a spaceship expecting to be the first man to 
to stumble over a pile of beer cans. Before marc 
Mr. Gupta, who has no idea of our intentions, 
“They are having a tough time with the lack of snow on the face.” 
He adds, “They only have a month to climb it.” 

Jonny's quiet as we continue down the trail. I can tell he is bum. 
ming and retreating into himself. It’s just another blow in a series 
of bad news, and we can only hope for the best. Hoping for the bes 
entails Wishing the worst for the Italians—that they fail and we 
cruise up with our extra weeks and finish what they've already 


started. Neither of ys wants to generate any ill will for a bunch of 


eople we've ne ie : 
peop. ver even met, For one thing it’s not cool, especially 


as climbers. For another thing, bad vibes tend to come full cirde 
sooner or later, Our challenge i 


S to let events unfold as they will 


without bringing Out the worst in us 


—_ N 


dst 
ofa Partiu, E 
' 
i 


ties 
up 


a 


y 


se 
e 
ry 
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nd I catch up to Gabe. At a bridge crossing 
er Jonny a 


r stream, he’s engaged in a conversation 
ea 
They have l 
; discussion consists of gestures and simultaneous 
c 
The dis f ; 
ks. either nationality comprehends. They don't 
that n 


; rstand a lick of their tongue as 
and he doesnt unders 


broad cheekbones, full noses, and 
ddy chee 
ru! 


en—or people of Tibetan extraction who live 
tja wom . ; i 
they af Bho crossroads of culture, neither natives of the sub 

jnous 

ntaino 
. rhe mou 
in th . 
t nor main 


Tibetan for “Tibet.” These women are part of the 


& e» “Ho”? 
land Asian. The term “Bhotia” comes from 

jnen 
contin 


which is native 


ald eii lateau. This seasonal migration ended following 
with the 11b¢ 


ent summers tilling, grazing herds, and trading 


the war with China and it is y in recent years that limited trade 
es the ancient migrational patterns. 

pa sampling some sort of spicy chutney that the Poga 

an have mysteriously produced from their dusty robes. Their 
aat ck dresses are paired with similarly black vestments adorned 
i a brooches and necklaces of iigh pesked stones. The 
stones are ofall colors—some look like turquoise. Te somen Pi B 
smiles with cheery sun browned faces that crinkle = mir > a 
teth flash with gold fillings as they give the traditional greeting 
“Namaste!” as I walk past. p e 

Namaste or Namaskar, as it is sometimes said, is a unive Wa 
tation used as both “hello” and “good-bye” j p o 
English. The meaning is less off-the-cuff than our Eng 


. ; a, and te. 
: words: nama, 
lents, being the combination of two Sanskrit 


“you. 
emphasized by the 


” Pronounced 
i 7 e means 
Simply, nama means “to bow” and ż 


« . i salute, 
Nam-a-stay,” the word is a reverential 


uar AA r Jo OOOO OOOO 
(pee 


— 
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ompanying gesture of bringing one’s hands . ve fading off to sleep as my senses take on iie dis- 
ca ka the posture of Christian e a Near k pave 4 mi ae fever. I’m achy and Hia sem eu - 
I'd love to stop and chat, if anything, to try the chut portion & * vg distant an à sometime unbearably $ 
iti i ASY, a yel p someti™ ‘ng and eating chocolate, but the words seem 
paste that soon leaves Gabe, sensitive to hot spice, red-faced % ou a others chatting 
tears streaking his dusty cheeks. But I've got that ill feeling mh ` eee and nonsensical f arka, I’m starting to shiver. I’ve got 
caper to get to our nextcamp. Khemecarlice described the todays ni under the a nck it must be above 70 in the bright 
as “only ten kilometers,” but it feels as though we've already pone i ny hat and gloves 08 . en to arrive, followed by Khem Singh 
distance and more. Khem’s a wily one and Pulled this same gun. I heat the porters beginning 
bagging on prior trips. Every time we round a bend in a hill, L eager and S. V. to lie down in the hut. I do so willingly as 
look for our destination, the settlement of Railkot. But to my dismay 5, V. commands i e on nadaa d 
I am repeatedly greeted by nothing but the continuing trail xi | an afternoon breeze her dhe N 
traces a line contouring endless slopes of pale green knee high grist creep from the base of the hig 


Finally at a quarter after one, we reach Railkot. The area is a plateau 
spread below a steep hillside that overlooking the river, 
feet below. To the south, in a downstream direction, there is a rough 
stone teahouse and a few other building in which the porters will stay, 
Thanks to S. V., who is pulling up the rear of our caravan with Khem 
Singh, we have permission to stay in the two ITBP huts that mark the 
northern boundary of Railkot’s plateau. The huts are the same 
Quonset shape and were probably helicoptered in, as the sections, 
though lightweight, are half the size of a trailer home. 

I lie down on a flat piece of bare concrete with my head on my 


backpack. Gabe is already there, and soon Jonny, Chuck, and Sarah 
straggle in, a trio of chatty happy hikers marveling at the sur- 
rounding splendor and crisp d 


ry afternoon. Though the sun beats 
dowa through the ever-thinning alpine air—we are now above tret 
line at 10,000 feet—] lie shivering until I pull on my down parka 


ion. Even wrapped in goose down, | 


and huddle in the fetal posit 


several hundred | 


dozing off on a stack of foam pads. The floor of the hut is 
I try 


llow prefab plastic, ) 
‘i ae you see on industrial flooring. There are chalk arrows drawn 
u 


textured with the type of raised, no-slip 


on the walls where the joints meet. I look at the aron pi 7 
head laid sideways, cradled in my arms, trying to decipher what the 
numbers next to the arrows mean. Suddenly, one of the sei 
lurches through the door. He barely notices me as he — i on 
ing path across the empty floor, as if avoiding vai o ae aes 
obviously drunk—maybe on the local beer or rice ya : i" 
rels in and steers the porter out later telling ai me a 5 
deliberation of a man who is accustomed to gaong discipline, 
will beat that man if he tries to enter the hut again. 


>: Not sur- 
day's high detour. 
Our baggage finally arrives from yester au thax Gach 


a t 
Prisingly, the luggage is wet from the con and sets it up while the 


retrieves one of our tents from the duffels ed to pack everything in 
others take stock of their gear. We'd neglected to P 


—_ ~<a 


-_ MN 4 aes 8 


i hh 


a 
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garbage bags before zipping them up. Some of oy; b 
a 


e . į (a 
watertight, other pieces—the ones with convenien Was £ 


entries—leaked like sieves. Jonny and Gabe with thei 
pher’s experience have packed well and suffer little eir 


But a wet shirt or two is the last of my worries a 
Crawl into 

so seized by fever chil y 

I have all my clothes on. I close my eyes and start to drif fa that 

2 When 


it suddenly dawns on me that something terrible has ha Pened 
Ppene .M 
y 


; . Cans pas. 
port, all my money, credit cards, and visa. My first reaction is 
shock, 


expedition weight down sleeping bag, 


fanny pack is missing. My “life,” was in the bag. That m 


My second is anger. After a few minutes I just want to lie there and 
forget about the whole thing. It would be so easy to fall asleep and 
pretend it never happened. 

No amount of denial can keep me from crawling out of the ten 
and telling everyone what happened. Soon we are all searching the area 
through the weeds, backpacks, and the huts. We find nothing, and] 
can feel the panic rise. In all my overseas travel including six trips to 
Asia, I have never misplaced or lost something this important. 


S. V. pulls me aside and asks, “Where did you see it last?” 


I answer, “I don’t know,” adding, “I think back where we stopped 


for lunch.” 
= S. V. shoots me a concerned look. He’s noticing that my 


locution j ; 
ocution is garbled and semi-delirious. He asks, where did you stop’ _ 


Its at that poi 
Point that the enormity of my mistake becomes 
apparent. As I later wrote in my journal 
> 


Pang (the location of the snow 


at a nondescrj i m 
pt turn in th i u pi 
P 1n the trail as we were P ing 


"NN 


bridge) 


AI 
K 
pà 


se 


, 
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d been attempting to dry the wallet, money, docu- 


nd in the emerging delirium of oncoming 


water. I 


ments 
fevel left it 


out a 


etc.» l 
sitting On the trail. 


with Khem Singh who consults with Dipender. 


Its 
5, V. consu cal shaking of heads. Khem Singh rounds up a cou- 


here's a univer fie, at T 
ys to backtrack and search. It’s a nice gesture. The men who 
u 

ple g 

are to search 
ing load all th 
ut from the outset, 
and I can’t give an accurate description of 


for my missing stuff have already carried a backbreak- 
e way from Bodgwar. To this day I am grateful to 


I don’t have much hope. It is over four 
them, b 


miles back to Mapang, 
stopping point as it is one out of dozens of such streamside 
our 


curves. Even if someone were to have found it, the 16,000 rupees 
would be enough to tempt the saintliest of men and on the trail 
behind me there were scores of porters and a number of shepherds 
going up and down the trail. 

Khem Sing asks a final time if we are sure that the fanny pack is 
nowhere to be found because as he puts it, “I am sending these men 
back and it is a far journey,” hinting at what a bummer it would be 
if they left on the trek, only to have the missing pack turn up. I 
assure him that we've scoured everywhere. To underline his point, 
he asks to borrow a couple headlamps—a good idea since dusk will 
be on us in an hour. 

The men depart. I sit in the tent absolutely di 
just the latest in a series of hurdles that have plagued me for the list 
two years, Being denied the permit for Nanda Devi, losing oe 
Sion to fil having the Nanda Kot permit revoked, then approv ; 

to film, having the . poedkes 
finding out the Italians are trying the new line on Nan 


sconsolate. This is 


_, 


——_ 
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and the list goes on. Jonny, shares some w 


Ords in 
moment. He walks up and squats next to the te 


thi 
nt, À be 
“Hey, Pete,” he says. 


“Yeah, Jonny?” I mumble. 
He says, “Not to sound like it’s not a bi 


it’s all stuff that can be replaced,” There's no 


8 deal, but all ç 


ta hint of New 
b oe . d I b x Age sen, 
timeatality in his words, and I remem er that this st 


i atement come 
from someone who has had to deal with the same dashed hopes a 
rollercoaster I've had to. Add to that, the fact that the 16,000 T 
coming from the expedition account is half his, gives the Words 
some real weight. Before he stands up to leave, Jonny adds, “You 
should let go of it. It ultimately doesn’t matter. It’s just another thing 
to let go of.” 

Letting go is a great sentiment. Like many, 
notion lip service, but I am finding that when 
its a hard thing to do. Ina way, 


about letting go. One deliberate 


I’m prone to give the 
there’s a lot at stake, 
the path into the mountains is always 


e drops away, whether it’s S. V’s cel 
ees. I’ve always felt that by the time 
s and family, traveled to the mour 
to a dangerous climb, you've pretty 
g It’s a Progression—first the daily routine, 
» then basics like food and sleep, until by the 
€ notion of physical safety, But none of thats 


now, There have been only a few times in life 


end youve let £0 of th 
of comfort to Me righ 
I've wanted to give up 


able. This ; and acquiesce to a situation that is unaccept 
; €. This is one of those times, and t 
it.” 

I curl up and Pull the sleeping b 


~~ 


t 


he best I can do is say, F uck 
48 around my head. 


ly disengages with the familiar world, 


hat shit, | 


Religious pilgrim at the holy town of 
Haridwar —the place where the Ganges 
iver emerges from the foothills below 


the Himalayan mountain range. Photo: 
Jonathan Copp. 
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Here I am digging a bivouac ledge at 23,200 feet on 
(22,510 feet) is the summit above my head. Below 
Dome, where the CIA climbers successfull 
ceiver. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


Nanda Devi East. N 
and left of the sum 
y placed the SNAP-19C an 


anda Ko 
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d its trans. 
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ee p leads Chuck Bird and Sarah Thompson during Day 2 on Nanda Kot, 
op 
ae 23, 2005. Photo: Pete Takeda. 
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Religious pilgrims at the town of Rishikesh. Ris fillions of peoples 
shrines at the tributary sources of the Ganges. N Photo: Jonashan Copp. 
Beatles in the 1960s, have spent time in this town. 
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Porters from the Kumaon town of Lata. Photo: Jonathan Cop, 
: “Opp. 


Himalayan peaks emerge from storm clouds. Photo: Jonathan Copp: 
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Climbing to Longstaff 


s Col on Nanda Devi East. Photo: Jo i d ‘he construction of the newly rebuilt trail on the trek out of Base Camp. 
| pon er 


Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


Sunrise on Nanda Devi East 


(24,389 T 

Copp and myself follows the left ce The | 
€ 

Jonathan Copp. 


939 Polish route attempted Yy Me at second bivoac site (around 


f 21,000 feet) on Nanda Devi East. 
Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


the Sanctuary, Photo: 


rp ON 


» Which also composes the western wall 0 


ulder at Nanda Kot Base Camp. 


Sarah Th 
Photo: ompson straining hard on a beautiful bo 
o: Jonathan Copp. 


Sarah Thompson bouldering in Base Camp, 


beneath a stunning mountain land- 
scape. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


: f P a G m ‘a 
chela (20649 feet) with Nanda Kot 
kground. Our Base 


der Camp lies directly below Kuchelas 
y the moraine. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


Looking across the Moraine at sunset on Ku 


hic Rishi Ganga Gorge, 

- ve the Sanctuary, with 

gine (25,643 feet) rising in 

Te The hike through the 

Rishi Ganga involves 30 miles of 

treacherous and sometimes deadly 
n. Photo: Pete Takeda. 


terrai! 


Me descending ridge on Nanda Devi Fast. Ph 


to: Jonathan Copp. 


l try to invoke à 
e the pow 
Photo: Jonathan Copp er of Nanda Devi 


A member of the Indo-Tibecan Border 
Police stands watch on trail between 
Munsyari and Martoli. The ITBP presence 
minder of the expeditions 
border with Chinese- 
Jonathan Copp. 


is a constant Te 


proximity tO the 
pied Tibet. Photo: 


occu 


P" N 
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Takeda soloing o 


ae? es 


- ins 
n Nanda Kor, Photo 


: Jonathan Copp. 


Takeda, Sarah 


The team—Pete 
Jonathan Copp. 


i 22,510 
Takeda climbs to Longstaff’s Col on Nanda Devi East with Nanda Kot ( 


fee) in the background. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 
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The Abode of the Bliss-Giving Goddess. Nanda Devi (25,643 feet) 
Karak. The groove with shaded right margin dropping from gentle n 
tains right skyline is where the SNAP-19C is believed to have 


viewed from Lan 
otch on the moun. 
fallen. Most of the 


mountain is not visible in this photo, as it is hidden from view. Photo: Jonathan Copp, 
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Storm clouds brew in the Lwanl Vall f d by Sarah 
l'hompson climbing st oe ee 


“P snow and ice on Nanda Kot. Photo: Jonathan Copp 


s undercut 
stream has u 
snow ack. As 
l cross a snow arch formed by winter avalanche re at Photo: Jonathan Copp. 
arch. i 
the snow mass creating the spectacular, and fragile, 


Atmospheric moisture collects on the Sanctu 


ary rim as Pete Takeda 
Tibet from Nanda Devi East. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


he avalanche. Photo Jonathan Copp. 


gazes out into 


Sarah Thompson buried in t 


at 


and 
faa The 1936 route ( 

s f the Sanctuary. : 
Nanda Devi (25,643 feet) viewed from rim O right of left skyline - 


a icefield is the 
lA espionage route) follows the sae of aardr nite — pos 
looking icefield directly above oe E a nbing route 
last confirmed location of the SNAP-19©- 


to the summit. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


Nanda Kot (22,510 feet), Photo Jonathan Copp 
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Lt, Col. S.V. Singh rolls a cigarette while our Nepalese cook Dipender reads a two- 


month-old newspaper. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


Jonny Co : y a 
Y “opp stands before Nanda Devi East (24,389 feet). Photo: Pete Takeda 


l'he ice screw that saved Chuck Bird’s and my life. Photo: Jonathan Copp. 


i> 


a 


we 


Cal | 
are jp the storm. The team on Nanda Kot peacefully cooki 
getung buried in the avalanche. Photo: Jonathan Copp . 


i. 
we 


hours before 


in is so great and yet so subtle that, without com- 


he poe” f are drawn £0 it from near and far, as if by the force of some 
palo people er i will undergo untold hardships and privations in 
il ee urge 10 K i d i 

heir" a j conferred the title of sacredness pn ao a mountain, and 
| w «r. No veognizes it; nobody has to defend its claim, because nobody 
| “i boay ly has 10 organize its worship, because people are overwhelmed 
jy 004) uch a mountain and cannot express their feelings other 


roach and to worship the center of this sacred 


a Western practitioner of Tibetan Buddhism 


HAPTER 8 
MYTH BECOMES REALITY 


I've hardly closed my eyes when there’s a commotion down by the 
buildings where the porters stay. It’s annoying because I'd just 


gotten to the point where I'd convinced myself that things did 


not matter—or at least enough to start to nod off anyway. Irs 


obviously something important because there’s about four of five 


| different voices in the mix, all of them trying to get in edgewise. 
Pretty soon I hear Khem Singh, “Sis, please come. He's talking 
f chermal 


to me, so with a sigh I rouse myself from a cocoon o 


already soaked in 
underwear, nylon and down. The layers are already soak 
fever sweat. 
. They are stand- 
About twenty feet from the tent are three porters: l'he) 


i SK Singh and 
ing there with the two guys sent tO search, plus Khem 91n8 


_ 


ie a a. qe Sy 
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S. V. One of the porters, a short guy with curl h 
y air and 


AY Pack. 
that this isn’t A 
tO me, 
trail,” 


triled, almost African features, holds my fan 

I have to do a double take to make sure 
nation. The curly-haired guy hands It Over 
Khem Singh explains, “He found it on the 
ing, makes the curiously Indian noddin 
and rotating it in a figure eight patter 
Stevie Wonder at the piano, ome, Lie 
eyes looks vaguely like our head shake, as in “no.” Over s Ves 


trips, I've gathered that the head bob’s many meaning TY last thre, 
S usually have 


"ado, 


hall 

© does % 
ur y, still § i 
l mil 
g Besture, tipping his i 
! n like a Metron h 
his head sways in what, to o 


an affirming connotation like our own “Uh huh.” 


Curly looks to me, then looks to Khem Singh who says 


. . a | | 
show it right away because he thought it belonged to ee 


the Itali 
team. The pack is dark nylon, supple and faded after y i 


I S e n | 


if anything is missing. | = ji de to dive into the wallet to see 
a. 8- Instead I smile and thank the man. I turn to 
tiga e aa who now hold out the unneeded headlamps, 
great deliberation | unzip the pack, pull out my wallet and 
unfold the worn leather. There are threads poking out of the edges 
it’s been years since I bought it in India 
with wetness. At that moment, it strikes 
get high-quality kdi a. at venerates the cow, one can 
The money is all there w i fraction of ihe price in the wa 
tinged with damp. The pai ui with the edges slighty 
cious, as the pack wasn't o tances of its return are a bit suspr 


. ff 
trying to make off with it nea immediately, Maybe the guy W3 


weight of its contents. It woul 


where the seams are because 


»iIna 
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and was held accountable by the two others. | 


N 


A “(| aa DONE o 
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make senses since they could have just split the 

hat da e remainder in the river. As far as I can tell, it 

i and 103se ee off four 500-rupee notes and hand them 

wr en opence v is to be split between the men. Curly raises 


motion that } 


ovet: his forehead in what looks like half-Buddhist obeisance 
a to ign of the cross. The head bobble speeds up, and the 
dh alf esi 

saning CORT ° bling back 

beam ç. V, thanking them before stumbling back to my tent. 

singh and >: “Well, Mister Pete, you got lucky today.” 

ç, V. comments laconically, ” 

Ludy indeed. Be 


, th e top lid (0) : ) 
i kip dinner It's a real bummer because Dipender's made egg 
s : 


lebrates with a little dance step. I turn to Khem 


fore collapsing in bed I zip the fanny pack securely 
f my backpack. It's nothing short of a miracle. 


curry, boiled eggs swimming in a sauce of onions, garlic, nes 
spiced with a seasoning called garam masala. ac masalas lit 

ranslation is “hot spices,” and the blend includes cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, pepper, cardamom, and so on. On past trips, the = has 
been my favorite, but I’m far too sick to eat, much less sit up 
straight. Sarah is nice enough to come out with a bowl of soup. I 
can barely raise my head, and the bowl sits in the awning of the tent 
nutes or so I am 


as I fade away into a soaking sweat. Every ten mi 
possessed by 3 


paralyzed by uncontrollable shakes—like being 
demonic paint mixer. 

The next morning is September 4th. | feel li ne 
best stab at being civil at breakfast. Even then, 1 get OF ji rs are 
word after a few bites of toast and stalk off to pack pate 


arah’s journal 

‘tll on their second round of chai. I can't 7 . ae Locaia 
« . a l, rest 0. b 

notes, “Jonny getting really sick as wel chdrawing from the world 


healthy.” I have a really bad habit of wi 


ke hell, but make my 


y" NI 
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apa a ye can look back p ia ro E e 
mood. That works to some degree as an individual, bur Msta bay | {rains ently snaking 19 ™ he Gori gorge. That's not all there 
dition leader, it’s not fair on everyone else, Part of iz his . Xe. jo cecipitous eas -ca a peaks of the Himalayas 
being Japanese. My mom never complained, even a ™ | he = For the first time the an I j reminded of Hotta’s (the 
dying of cancer. My father always stressed being tou, ý Wa | gedhe" m both che east and north. etic understatement as they 
meaning stoic, uncomplaining, never a burden on those . toy shine fro ce expedition ae po edi ice 
you are responsible. That all works great when the surround ft Bi i very path, a ee d the lovely cians 
ture supports and understands the behavior, but heeii = cu. | piked vencry of the great gorges, an 
baffling and annoying. Uthe | jcent i ns... made a deep impression on 7 PAPE 
Sometimes, I really sense some of what must be the thine mount ee well have been standing right aa i in 
: . Brant Hott 000-foot peaks. They are majestic buttresses 
dilemma, even though I am a generation separated from all th north appear some 20, s Sr 
Nevertheless, it’s a worthwhile task to separate one i a rock, capped with diagonal sheets of white, rising to sharp 


, 
S cultural cj, 


S of where the 


cumstances from base-line human angst. Regardles 
behavior originates—the effects are clear. Chuck later 


tells me, “Yo, 
really tend to shut down to others when you are un 
really need to learn to reach out for help.” 
From 7:30 AM on, 


der stress, Yo, 


I stumble through one of the Most pictur. 
esque regions of a land Peter O'Toole says is “where the extraordi. 


nary seems commonplace.” It’s a feverish limp through ravines and 


across steep hillsides that stretch down to the milky gray river 


Sometimes, the vast scenery feels like a trek through Montana. The 
wind-stroked grass and craggy ridges set against intense skies ofa 
blue that’s unfiltered by 


the color-sapping dust and pollution so 
commonplace, as to lower Our expectations of what a blue sky really 
looks like. 


Above Railkot we 
a view that extends 5 


spective on the mi 


Pause at some ruined houses on a plateau with 
€veral miles downriver. The vista gives us a per- 


ghty Gori Ganga as it flows down the massive 


aN 


a . 
of p terminating in points of snow. They are the guardians of 
curvy ri 


the Tibetan plateau and mainland Asia. i aa as 7 ars, ji 
mountains, higher than the mightiest ranges in ne 

i ison to what is about to come. l 

in eat into Martoli village around midmoming: It’s the 
Indo-Tibetan equivalent of an Old Western ghost town, ge oer 
grown stone fences and dozens of houses in various states i a 
pair. The walls of the abandoned homes are constructed ae 
layer of dark gray rock. The stonework—unfinished ais a p 
square blocks—range from fist to shoebox sized. Theres " o 
center vertical slit marking the rare side window. pne 
dows, larger and more profuse, sit adjacent i cal 
entrances shuttered with weathered boards = waa and are 
Wooden coping. The walls rise to the haga 5 we the unkempt 
caked with yellow, red, and green lichen. The lichen 


de structures 
e man-ma 
thatches of wild grass soften the contrast of th 


ye ON 


Ee 
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against the greenish backdrop of the rollin 


expanse that encompasses maybe several 


8 Plateau, U 
On 
Square Miles 


houses sprawl in an irregul f 
P gular and organic layout. The ees Ozen y 
erie 


gives the impression of man’s labor being 


earth itself. Indeed, from a distance the village, dwarfed p Vth 
appears to be melti Gi 
an effect enhanced by rooftops that sag, 


plete collapse. 


sive mountainous landscape, f 
ng into the Brou 
n 


som 
© to the Point of Com 


Prayer flags of pink, blue and yellow fly on woo 
ing two inhabited buildings. They are several h 


from each other, one near the southern outskirts 


den poles, mark, 
undred feet apar 
of town, the Other 
Olce of digs, they 
00 close, | follow , 


. towards the center set of 
prayer flags. He's easy to track as the long gray duffel bobs along |i 


E l ike 
e conning tower of a submarine. I can't tell 


toward the center. I suppose if one had their ch 
want to be close to their neighbor—but not t 


knot of porters, one carrying the skibag, 


setting, but as I stroll through the surreal remains, I can almost her 
the echoes of the life that once filled these ruined streets. The phantom 
cries of children, the clamor of cowbells, 


wood smoke, incense, and dung. 


Between May and October every year, Martoli boasted a season- 
al population of several hundred people. It had its own stores and: 
a F = p As a hub in the trade between India and 

> age, 32 miles from the Tibetan border, was the biggest 


d f 
n most vibrant of all the settlements in the Upper Johar Valley 
Ñ Pi all to end after the 1962 border war. Thea 

€ border broke the thythm of life, and Martoli 


The ruins I pick through today are only a few mo 


Pa 


mingle with memory of 


brupt closure of 
was abandoned. 


re visible bones af 


if it’s the fever or the | 


f 
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flict. The Bhotias, who lived as nomads 


ical con 

itical c . . 

old 8° ol trading and grazing across the 
P-a 


ats and sheep, 

d with mre the lower foothills of India into Tibet. 

of the wor of the 1962 conflict in The Mountain Forum as 
wrote 


al in the lives of the Bhotias. [For] Nomadic trade 
heavy 
tu 


i d.” It was, 
r ing to Nanda Devi for safe passage over the hun- 


so much so that they frequently risked 


mb, pray 
herous M 

nter of Gartok, to Varanasi, well to the southeast of 
e 


jfeand li 
dreds of treac 
c i 
lains of India. Homage to Nanda Devi for protection 


iles linking far-flung destinations like the 


qiberan trade 
Delhi on the P 


derstandable since “bad weather on the frozen heights of the 
was un er: i 


e ; » 
to perish. 
sed many men and animals 
A t passes cau 
windswep 


Though some like t 1N | 
r lives, others ironically lost their lives attempting 


to pay tribute to her. In 1905, Dr. Tom Longstaff, on yet another 


groundbreaking exploration, happened upon an astounding, and 


he Bhotias paid tribute to Nanda Devi for 


protection of thei 


gruesome sight. On an attempt to penetrate the Sanctuary from the 
south (he was eventually turned back), the red-bearded Longstaff 
crested a ridge about 15,000 feet above sea level, only to discover a 
small oval lake filled of hundreds of human corpses. The lake, more 
like a melt water pool the size of a football field, is called Rup Kund. 


al and later carbon 
hundred years old. 
theory claims that 


Some corpses were mummified, others skelet 
dating showed the grisly find to be more than aa 
Though speculation abounds, the most popular aught in an 
the remains are what's left of a pilgrim party — e Nanda 
avalanche while off making a sacrifice to none other than 


held once 
on 
Devi. That’s a reasonable theory. To this day, a cerem y 


week 
i ndertake a strenuous three- 
“very twelve years, sees worshippers u 


7, COON 
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pilgrimage called a Raj Jat in the same area, cy] 


minati 
release of a rare four-horned ram to the Goddess in 


gi 
What’ : the 


ulative is the notion that the corpses comprised OTe spe 


a par 
pers attempting to placate the angry Goddess Pe of Worship, 
e 


. ; ti 
local province had unsanctioned sexual relations ids ka i ofa 
x . el n 
princess. As that story goes, in her wrath, Dev; swept th 8 boring 

P em in 
pit, with torrents of snow. It would all be so easy to di to the 


l Stegard 
it not for the hundreds of corpses. They remain in th » Were 


€ lake to this 


day, a mute testimony to whatever powers rule these mounta; 
Atains, 


I want to stop in Martoli as I am fatigued by altitude (weye; 
e 
climbed to 11,200 feet) and beset now by diarrhea that s 


i as MY jour- 
nal notes, “is now the color and texture of wheat grass juice floatį 
ng 


in a pod of gelatin.” All this hiking is not making my health 


improve. I seem to have a combination of a cold and perhaps some 


food or water-borne illness. Getting sick on a mountaineering expe- 


dition is usually the kiss of death to any climbing ambitions. I have 


never gotten this sick on any previous expedition, and it’s another 


crushing worry, since this might be the most important trip of my 


life. Of course, we say that about every expedition, but I also feel the 
burden of responsibility to my teammates. 


Back in 1959, another young man, M. S. Kohli was in charge of 
another expedition to the ve 


d 


ens 
were arguably greater, 


leader he represented the In 


ry same mountain we are after. His bur- 
because besides being the expedition 
dian Navy. By implication Kohli also 
ntire nation in an effort symbolic of 


as an independent entity, but also as 4 


- At the time, mountaineering was 4 big 
cce 


ntric cli eae 
ric clique of practitioners, but also t 


ai Oy ERT _ 
W ai 


™ 


—_ ~~ 
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MY 


‘se. The year 1959 followed a period of global 
litical prestig 
rpo 


hen Britain and other European powers dis- 
nw 


peat 
twork of far-flung outposts, granting independence 
eir ne 


hey once ruled. India, having gained self-govern- 

aet d se 

947 sought to express her new identity. Climbing moun- 
. 1 , 

ent In 


wi 
y f her sovereignty and newfound pride. The Old 


| thin her borders was in no small way a 
„ç that 1a 
tains 


ration O 


demonst aiei for prestige and focus in a postwar identity 
w 


World t00, 
crisis. The grea 
„anquished, an 


themselves in a | 
os mbed Everest with Indian Sherpa Tenzing 


t evils of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan had been 
d countries like England looked for new struggles to 


new and uncertain world. Indeed, Edmund 


first cli 
el 2 ee was hailed as a hero in Britain (this depis the ae 
that Hillary was a New Zealander rather than an Englishman) in 
the press—and in person. Besides being knighted by the 
Hillary recalled a particularly personal encounter that jii 
how something as absurd as mountaineering could capture imagi- 
nations and inspire the populace. He said, “The media cean a 
Hillary and Tenzing that really didn’t exist. They made us ito 
heroic figures, and it didn’t really matter what we thought or E 
or did... . The public really like heroic figures that they can loo 


» 
; i -> r not doesn’t seem 
on with great admiration, and whether it’s true 0 


ital was a 
. We all went to Britain and there 


terribly important. . 
y imp the street and 


ing across 
tremendous reaction. I can remember walking lookin 
r—he was a tough looking 


aren't you? And I said, 


you've done a 


a London taxi stopped and the taxi drive 
cookie—came out and said, ‘Youre Hillary, 
Yeah.” And he said, ‘Congratulations. You know, 


‘ove off. ” 


bteat job for us!’ He got in his cab and dr 
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It’s safe to assume that India was ripe to discover i 
and though nobody knew it yet, Kohli—the man 5 
ticket. Though unaware, he knew on some level 
carrying the weight of the subcontinenrs pride an 


One climbing friend compared expeditions 


ow h: 
Of fate Hily, 


as 
that he ye 


as Ind 
ee eg 
d “SPlrations t 


to “5 


inevitable leaks must be plugged with dollar bills» he ship, Whose 
Da 


responsibility, Kohli wasn’t handed a corresponding wad 
the entire Himalayan trip, 


at 
of cash, Fo 


he was on an allowance of 5 000 ; 
ee TUDE 


maybe 100 dollars in today’s currency! That’s not nid: 


I'd lost more than three times that amount out of careleg 
SNess jus 
t 


being in S€rVice 


5) considerin 


yesterday. Back then, things were cheaper and Kohli 

of the government was spared the peak fees and other expenses t 

make Himalayan climbing such a financial burden to dey, Sa . 
~ Still, the 


team was so strapped for cash that they subsisted on ‘ 
tinned foods and potatoes. 


Kohli remembers, 


a few items of 
» Th A > 
e potatoes were a major windfall a 


I met a man in Martoli who learned we had so little. “How 
do you manage?” he asked, 


adding, “Do you want some 
potatoes?” 


He pointed to a field and said, “they are growing 
ms ground you can dig them out—take them free.” We 
only had that few thousand rupees for forty-five days. So we 
agreed and we took | think two hun 
pe of the ground, We ate potatoes 
this week, Potatoes next wee 
toes every day. 


dred pounds of potatoes 
every dinner—potatoes 


k, potatoes in Base Camp, pota- 


The fields l 
where Kohli and company must have dug their 200 


~ 


——eo—“‘SOéié‘(C;rt; 
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eatly fenced. Some are cultivated. The plots of 

i . 

sofs uds - with the wrecked houses, and with the lack of 

# ne be little competition over the land. The stone 
re must 

p m three to five ) 

T f varying thickness. They too are covered with 


feet high and are made of what looks 


h slate slab 0 


‘ ch indicates t 
jichen, W 7 aie foi hundreds of years—certainly at least when 
Wi 


f one were to mist things up a bit and throw 


ike r006 hat this must be how things looked and how 


d through. I 


Kohli pass© with kilts, it would take on a Scottish Highland air. 


jn some BUYS © 
Unlike Kohli, 


and when I am o 


Pm under no dire threat of penury-induced 


ffered food at “The Martoli Hotel,” I’m 


er The hotel is designated as such, not by a sign, but 
n 

aa four-foot high letters hand painted on the front of the 
y 


building. The letters, faded so that they are barely visible, T 
iule tails where carelessly slopped paint must have run cone e 
wall. The sloppy, unbalanced calligraphy is strangely fitting to the 
old building with its ornate yet crudely hewn woodwork and 
chock-a-block masonry. The wood framing the windows and doar 
is so old that the colors are long since blanched out by the high 
altitude sun. The wood has been carved in decorative geometric and 


rts, 
floral patterns. Occasionally the monkey god Hanuman cavo 
hinges and clasps are 
bundles of medicinal 
d. I sit in the 


gesturing from atop the doorframe whose 
hand-wrought iron. Drying goat meat and 
plants dangle from ancient nails imbedded in the woo ted to stay 
‘un while Khem Singh explains that though we ne E 
here tonight, we will instead be moving up ees fence sipping 
West. “Irs only several kilometers.” He sits ah the a wire-framed 
a stainless-steel cup of chai, eyes hidden behind o 


y N 
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sun i 
glasses. Khem Singh wears a waterproof 
00 : 
safari hat th 
at’ 


burgundy color with a broad brim and sh 
apeless crown, | "atin 


him as a gi 
a gift at the start of the trek, and h 
€ Wears it with AVe it to 


T : . er sti ori 
military air. There is a sense of forward ick, lends " 
momen Vu 

tum in i 7 


from Khem, Gabe, and S. V. h 
Eain 


I’m bumming, b 
u i 
g, but I have no choice but to conti 
ntinue, Th 
- The 


and that, combined with his bamboo sw. 
agg 


Other 
e 
’ xcept Sar à 


ting a bug himself, outwardly b ny, though 
y betrays no symptoms. Miia ger- 
con. 


cern lurks in the back of my mi 
y mind—the weathe 
r. Though we 
had 


who suffers from oncomin 
g aches and lethar 
gy. Jon 


some rain down low in the trek, the higher we 
the weather seems. The mountains hold little get, the more sta 
least to the shots I’ve seen of this area that we snow—compare at 
The brief trailside report from Mr. Gupta al re taken in years pay, 
ae been very few recent storms. What ee o j 
— E j Paaa of good weather—the one re 7 
Si ia ° . I’ve sat out more than one expedition to this 
weather we now | Ta spells of the mind-numbing cl 
jo doggedly a pe a donkey chasing the carrot ona 
e last le 
erally j S us uphill at a right angle to the ger 
a gushing stream called the s ast three days. Our new trail follows 
river in these parts, and it’s sone Gad. “Gad” is to be the term fo 
distant, for which we are aj aan a small settlement a couple miles 
narrows. It’s now a foot-w; ming, In about a half an hour, the erail 
twade dirt single-track, sometimes vanishing 


beneath bower-lik 
e clumps of grass, The very tip of Nanda Devi and 


f 
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it should be poking out to the west, directly before 
' a layer of clouds up high, blocking the momentary 


Nand 
t there 
rded by the gap between the V-shaped rise of the 


me ‘cht affo 
Lwanl Valley. 


io and before t 
n looks almost exactly as a thirty-three-year-old 


7—a scattering of buildings on the 


The trail curves through the regular folds 


he rearward view is obscured, I pause to 


rasses yello 


:ncluded a shot of Martoli, 


taken no doubt, when he 


rekked down 
g his previous 
amp, I’m assum 
alled, “I was excited and didn’ 
I'd be climbing something else 


durin 
ly t0 Base C 
as he later rec 
If] wasnt at WO 
or hiking aroun 
day trips in the area.” 

I remember from his slideshow, 
fuzzy from the forty ensuing years. Sti 


lost, recorded accurately only in his jour 
n he could wan 
here, Ic 
y wants back. He wan 


rk on the mountain, 
d. I remember sneaking out and went on numerous 
that Schaller’s recollection was 
Il though, if the details are 
nal, what remains is a bliss- 
der amidst the place he 
an feel why, for him, 
ts back 


ful memory of a time whe 
loved most—the mountains. Standing 
it’s not the journal and photos he reall 
that part of his life, his identity, his memories. 
There's a light breeze blowing, but other than that 
is crystal clear. Before me lies the same scene depict 


faded Kodachrome image. It is virtually unchanged, perhaps more 


7 , laid out 
noticeably dilapidated. Martoli sit ws 
he earth by the Gor 


on a plateau carved from t 


; 


— er ar VY) are P Ving A lm rene 
\ / 
ah 
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and the Lwanl on the north. Were we to hay Singh's exploits began with the launch of The 
€ copr in Be m 
Johar Valley instead of turning west towards ea ed up i he roots of ae Survey of India by British Colonel William 
Nanda Kot, we would have crossed to hees a East ` ja Trigo”? e che survey traces part of its origins to 1767, it 
. si , 
Ganga and in seven miles reached the town o f Milar, Of the Coy | gabe m clearly articulated goal—map the subcontinent— 
I’ve read, Milam is one of the most active villages in th * From Whe | gas ae in 1802 that the project was truly underway. This 
but like Martoli, it sports a mere handful of aria Vall | pame # re den c passion, political expediency, and military 
i} (0) . 
the inevitable ITBP border post. Milam’s etymological Uses py | uve} i uld employ ultimately thousands and demand a life- 
“Mi Lam” means “man road” in the local tongu ee, necessi : tee from some. It was fed with an almost missionary 
Opri i 5 Gos 
sidering that the ancient superhighway we've nine Priate cop, jme of de „d lead to many things, not the least of which included 
marches ever onward to the Tibetan frontier. Ways with | geal and pa of Mount Everest and the technical foundation of all 
iscove 
The most celebrated citizen of Milam was launched from i he ne topographical surveys. 
rity as a schoolteacher on a transcultural mule path—to ie i eee 1860s, the British were urgently trying to develop a map 
i uiting y i 


international acclaim as one of the world’s great explo 


Singh was awarded a gold Patron’s Medal from the prestig 
Geographic Society 


rers, Nain 


i | ious Royal 
for his great Journeys and surveys in Tibet and 


along the Upper Brahmaputra, during which he determined the 
position of Lhasa and added largely to our knowledge of the map of 
Asia.” To give you an idea of what an honor this was, consider that 
such medals are awarded only to folks like Henry Morton Stanley 
(who Samid Dr. Livingston—who was in turn given a similar awal 
ik a Dr. Louis Leakey, Richard Peary, and Jacques-Yves 
datidestag ei sae the award in 1877 after a series d 
the British Em, a [mapping journeys across Tibet on behalf 
ing was as cue ‘ ran ftom 1865 to 1874. It seems that spy 
Great Britain ater o i it was in the 1960s, only then it wss 

mperial Russia—the superpowers of the era- 


with Tibet (i 
(in part ruled by China) stuck in the middle. Sound 


vaguely familiar? 


CUNN 


fTibet. But just as in the 1960s, the border was closed. Because 
j ; 


‘ans would draw 
sun ee developed a plan to train indigenous ig 
people—in this case the Bhotias of the Johar gris survey the 
forbidden kingdom. Nain Singh, his cousin Mani Singh, and other 
pundits, as they became to be known (“pandjit” is teacher or ails 
man in Hindi and “Pundit” was the codename used by the British 
when referring to Nain Singh), were taught to use the sextant and 
compass, and to determine altitude by observing the penpe ar 
which water boiled. They learned to measure distance by using — 
paces—33 inches in Nain Singh's case. To keep track 7 a a 
paces, the pundit modified a Buddhist rosary: Instead is m 
tional 108 beads, his rosary had 100. Each bead saw ee paces, 
and every tenth bead—larger than the others—mark di l device, a 
about a half-mile. From the outside, his other 190% ree 
Buddhist prayer wheel, resembled the regular W99 


unwanted attention in Tibet, Captain 


P” N 
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copper-sheathed cylinder, spun by the e ; 
inscribed blessing. Nain Singh’s prayer wheel 7 release 


as à 
the Pineteeny 


um trancieye, 
paper 1? 
p on which À 


century version of Cold War microfilm—or pluton; 
only this was a low-tech device fitted with strips of 
record and conceal survey notes. The disguise was effective i 
Tibetan-looking Nain Singh blended with the local culture A 
sas Tike 
es across the mid de 


Northeastern India 


safely completed a total of three major penetr 
final espionage expedition took him 1,405 mil 
of Tibet, passing through Lhasa and ending in 
near Burma. Twelve hundred miles of his Journey were a litery 
blank on the map averaging a bone-chilling 14,000 feet in elevation 


ad been co 
uncharted, and Singh's travels were beset by the threat of st 


Prior to his exploration, the areas of his survey h mplete 
y 


arvation, 
hands of 
as one fellow pundit wa 
even sold into slavery before escaping and returning home, 

India honored Nain Singh on June 27, 2004, with his own com- 
memorative stamp. His visage, with furrowed brow and focused 
measured, gaze stares out across the gulf of over 130 years. 


Though our exploration won't take us over the once-again forbid- 


den border with Ti 
sonal twenty-first 


the danger of being discovered, and spectre of death at the 


the Tibetan authorities. It was no joke, 


bet, we still tread an area seldom visited. It’s a per- 
-century exploration of an area that was virtually 
untapped by Westerners until 100 years ago. Though various parties 
in the mid-nineteenth centu 
explored this corner of the Kumaon, the accounts and maps lef 
behind leave much to be desired. Even as late as 1936, Tilman and 
teh H got lost after their success on Nanda Devi, when they con 
clude i i r ' 

eir explorations by exiting the Sanctuary through this valley. 


ry and a later group in the early 1900s 


pO 
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n, I’m at the tail end of my energy. Even the 
: war like a burden. Rounding a broad curve in 
ck I carry 


he area beyond hints at some sort of flat table of 
hill, che 


see a few rough stone buildings in the distance. 
indeed | a my feverish state, it looks like heaven. A hun- 
ani. 


Í an and I realize to my dismay that there's a deep val- 
er 


i i I came sudden! 
three miles from Martoli ... y 
«While yet some 


ary river, 
gles to follow this side valley for one and a half miles, 


ibut and was dismayed to find the path turning 
u 
upon a tri 


off at right ar 

i sed t 

ere it Cros 

7 ‘de for a like distance, before once more following the 
other side 


y back down to Martoli. This extra three miles was an 


he river by a bridge and then came back down the 


in valle 
man » 


blow. ... 
unexpected 
Irs an unexpected blow to me also. It seems that maps haven't 


improved all that much in the ensuing seventy years = my lire 
thumbed Lonely Planet guide to trekking in the Indian = - 
fils to note this pain-in-the-ass divergence from me straight S 
narrow. I'd foolishly convinced myself I'd be deposited in si 
without too much more effort. A teenager from Munsyari, ar p 
a porter for our expedition, has fallen in with me as I lag 7 y : 
Gabe, Chuck, Sarah, and Jonny. With gestures and a wae “7 
English, the kid, maybe eighteen years old, takes my pac eae 
to the outside of his load, one that already tips ji gar ane wake 
At first I resist, but pride yields to physical ee - 
the steep descent to the bottom of the river aie Sales 
We cross a stream called the Shalang Gad befo 


PEN 


S 


ee) |S 
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climb up to the flat haven of Lwanl. The Shalan 
side valley hooking south then west to the s T i 'Binates Y 
ri 
Bes of a 
wistful line 
Himalay ji Yp 
d the Corner i. 
er that dwa ba 
hy. 
Is that 
m 
and possessive when we keep to the security of the ni i 
and fomi, 
aight 


Kot. That's not where we are heading, but | cast a 
the seldom-visited valley—another corner of the 
don't have time to explore. For all I know, aroun 
a world-class alpine face. No doubt, there’s a glaci 
thing in the Lower 48. It’s the magnitude of te 


rrain 
. ; 
puts perspective on things back home. It’s easy to beco 


r 
like th 
iar. There’s nothing like these mountains to set that str 
by . 1 ` 
and broaden one’s perspective. Spite 


Lwanl is a haven of a few stone huts—replicas of those in M 
artoli 


' astoral fee, 
I can't tell which, grazing in 
adjacent meadow. I lay out on a sleeping pad in the bri 


ping the boy—his named is Uttam—50 rupees, 


—along with some neatly tilled fields. To top off the p 


there are a few horses or wild asses, 
an 
ght Sun, tip. 
for his help. In 


doing so, I reinforce the notion that we from the West are made of 
money, but under the circumstances I have few regrets, 

The diarrhea is coming on thick and fast, and for the second 
night in a row, I skip dinner while Passing a clockwork-timed 
ean of hot mucous-laden fluid. The night closes in bringing a 
ei mist both outside the tents and inside my mind. The damp 
chills me to the bone, and a few times I nearly collapse in my own 


fl “fs , 
ilth as ague-like chills render me weak and bereft of muscle con- 
trol. I balance in a squattin 


butt, poised on a hillsid 
unconsolidated dirt and r 


range of my headlamp int 


8 Posture as I gingerly wipe my inflamed 
€ dropping from a 60-degree slope of 
ocks. Pebbles tinkle and fall beyond the 
© a black void for hundreds of feet before 


we 


CUS Au 


\ eee oe 
soy) 
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MYT 


| Gad. My sphincter feels as though it’s extrud- 


Lwan 
jun gin cone iolence and frequency of the diarrhea. It’s not even 
p he v 2) 
ng ot pe expedition, and Id give all my rupees for a Western- 


into t ; 
j down toilet. 


celain sit- . d ) è 
awns, and Gyan, Dipender’s assistant comes 


gle PO sth d 
ember ; , , 
sept pot of chai for the morning bed-tea. It’s about 


ing a 
nd bearing him with a grunt and fade back into a half 


and I dismiss 
rustles with the sounds of a new day when Sarah 


grou 
7,00 AN 


am 
sleep yee decided,” she says matter-of-factly, “that we are 


a rest day.” I’m about to object, when she adds, “We 
ake that decision for yourself, so we are doing it 
know Y » Though outwardly I protest, I am relieved to be given 
we and also touched by the gesture. It’s a good call, because I 
a m to keep pushing and dig myself a physical hole I can't 


tw 
n out of, Besides giving me a chance to recover, it will help us 
all adjust to the altitude, now approaching 11,500 feet. 

[am into my second day of taking Azythromicin, a broad-spec- 
rum antibiotic that is the atomic bomb of expedition medication, 
treating everything from respiratory illness to gut ailments. I try to 
steer clear of such powerful antibiotics because the treatment kills 
the good microorganisms as well as the bad, sometimes causing 
stomach upset, and also leaving one sensitive to sunlight. 

But the cure is not as bad as the disease, and though | gal ji 
like shit, the drugs—and rest—are doing me good. The morning is 


clear as Gabe heads up with the porters to establish Base Camp The 
e feeling the creeping crud to 
into a lovely respi- 


laims to feel some 


A 


test of us stay in Lwanl, since we all ar 
one degree or another. Jonny’s cold has matured 


ratory bug, complete with high fever. Chuck c 


—— 
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possible funk, and Sarah still harbors the ill feelin 

day before. B she firs fel 
, the 

The sun shines as the team takes some inet i 
. o lei 
ganize and dry things out. Everyone seems to be a “Isurely 
ng alonp „. 

8 with 
X of People Te 
can alread 


Cor. 
2 « 
each other. We are a varied group, “the most odd mi 


ever gone to the mountains with,” Jonny notes, | 


See 
passionate about the mountains, and know om on Tare driven, 
us, we have almost forty years of climbing aaki Between 
less trips spanning the globe. As far as climbing is con 
is strictly recreational, and to a lesser degree, is Chuc 


sion lies in ski mountaineering. Their experience is 


that there’s good and bad to it. On one hand, Jonny 


, and Count. 
cerned, Sar al 
k, Whose pas- 


l limited 
they prefer the higher recreational yield of skiing to the wie 
Istic 


flogging of ice and alpine climbing. Neither burn for ascent and 
chatie are, they would never have visited the Himalayas other- 
wise. On the other hand, the happy couple does not have the 
myopic megalomania that so rules the lives of many of us to whom 
Subs is a lifestyle rather than a hobby. Chuck has seen friend. 
i relationships, and jobs fall by the wayside because of his 
passion for skiing. And Jonny and I know what it is like to tread 
the fine edge of obsession that causes frustration and sometimes 


ief , , 

grie to so many, while affording a rare, though incalculably pre- 
cious reward. For better or for worse 
lifers. As Jon Krakauer wrote in his 


Everest disaster, Into Thin Air 
> 


we are both committed— 


acclaimed expose of the 1996 


[climb 
ers are] largely unnoticed and surprisingly uncor- 


d 
rupted by the world at large. The culture of ascent was 


EEN 


AN F 7 
wy pV ) 
Ar 

> 


AW EVE AT THE TOR CE THE Wag, i 


f 
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by intense competition and undiluted 
rize 
act 
cha 
ut 
„chisma P i 
“ch impress!” 
ven mountain was considered much less 


for the most part, its constituents were con- 
g only one another. Getting to the 
of any g! š 

į than how one got there; prestige was earned by 


unforgiving routes with minimal equip- 


top 


; tan 
imp°! 


ackling the 


ment, in the 


most 
boldest style imaginable. 


. charming to note that climbers generally do not climb for the 
G oe z 

ode of rewards granted by traditional paths like a career or 
same 

shopping 
the activi 
finge practitioners of pseudosports like skateboarding or surfing, 


for a soul mate. And as an athletic pursuit, the reward is 


ty itself. Unlike football or basketball players, or even 


virtually no one—even the best of climbers—finds himself finan- 
cally secure from climbing itself. Even I can lay claim to the title 
‘sponsored climber,” but even when supplemented by writing, I've 
aways hovered at the poverty line. It sounds marvelously idealistic 
wo the outsider, but at some point there comes the realization that 
the god to whom you've sacrificed everything, is neither commer- 
cially potent nor particularly benevolent. 

Therefore, it’s nice to have people along who don't have the heav- 
ily weighted intensity or accompanying neurosis of hardcore 
dimbers, As I remarked to a friend after he returned in fall of 2004 
fom the Karakorum Himalayas of Pakistan, “A little levity on an 
expedition is a good thing.” The remark came as my friend, pe of 
a team of some of the world’s best alpinists, returned a bit disap- 
Pointed and disillusioned. It wasn't his performance in the moun- 


, , mate 
tuns, but by the personal fallout with one equally intense _ 


y <N 


S a 


bu en 


y 


=^ 


“a 
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that left a sour taste in his mouth. Their trip, like én 
rs 
> ha 
mul, 


at an 
We. 


the gold Stan dii 
a “xceeding 26 E 
the si 300 
fast in climbing, which; when it comes to t arn 
lic’s perspective on mountain climbing, a 
"U8 of 
Ubious by y 
in which 


ple goals, culminating in two ascents of some r 
nearly 23,000 feet high; and two very daring 
inspiring 8,000 meter peak (8,000 meters js 

extreme altitude. There are fourteen in the world 
feet in elevation). The six climbers all shared 
Milar Visi 
he 


gets swept und 
Everest headlines and climbing challenges considerd q 


hardcore, like The Seven Summits phenomenon ( e 


climber 
at first completed 
nowned Snowbird 
fty-five), I sense Some 


some springing from Partner 
jockeying and politics, as various members eyed the prize objective 


ascend the highest points of each continent, a fe 
by the energetic and gregarious owner of the re 
ski resort, Dick Bass at the remarkable age of fi 


hard feelings came out of that trip, 


while seeking the most likely to succeed partner. It's a fine balance 
The intensity needed to climb and enter the world of risk and 


chance is a necessary component to every expedition. As I sit in 


my 
tent, too sick to wander about, 


I hope that the balance between the 


remarkable individuals on our team can see us up Nanda Kot and 
fulfill the second objective of exploring the rim of the Sanctuary and 
perhaps climbing something like Nanda Devi East. 


On September 6, after our day of rest, the crew breakfasts at 7 AM 
and hits the trail a half an hour later. Jonny conducts an interview 
of a man named Natu Sin 


gh. Singh, who must be in his sixties, is 
th 


e oldest inhabitant of the area. 


Indian Army Parachute re 


and other herbs, 


Retired as a corporal from an 
giment, Singh grows mustard, parsley, 
trading them in town when he, like all the other 


ei 


Ei Dy i 


aT» ys 
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habitants, winter in the lower elevations, 
coun 


high he old days of seasonal migration. Nain Singh who 
._, of tne 

ge on 
mbers the halcy avi 
ne jared interv! i 
. port tourism. p | 
pn me to attempt Nanda Devi,” as he lived alone, 

men Ca 


days of Indo-Tibetan trade, spends most of 
questing more government assisted infra- 


He vaguely remembers when, “In 


urning 
ep ret 


ds the dialogue with, “This is the land of the Gods. 
pen i for all the inhabitants of this place.” 
Nanda pa trail, we catch our first glimpse of the Goddess 
pi n Sah prays. Nanda Devi East rises before us, a 
a 


ke 
income 


o whom 


ami , 
ous pyt : i din 
e ing like an inverted ice cream cone. The summit, standing 

i 


d of rock and ice building from a broad base to a 
gorg 
i aa feet above the valley floor, is capped with a jaunty beret 
-i From behind, the main summit of Nanda Devi pokes her 
i . . 
< a just beyond and to the right. The effect is breathtaking, 
j . 
inspiri ibly frightening. 
e-inspiring and terribly 
yo so awe inspiring is the goat wrestling taking place on the 
; r 
tail. I'd asked Khem Singh at the trailhead if he could pa nii 
| ; or 
goat on the way in. As we pass a shepherd's camp, = ; P . 
above Lwanl, Khem Singh buys a goat for about sixty 


ch as a very 
i . t weigh as mu 
as the animal mus 
seems like a good deal, animals to be tamed 


that despite the 


pe rative . 


large dog. The goat was one of the very first 
and bred by man over 10,000 years ago. j pe dneòa 
millennia of domestic pedigree, ours is eao as he literally 
Even the perpetually happy Dipender now 1" 


hills, and up sections 
drags the stubborn animal through brush, over 


y 


ee 


of trail that teeter at the edge of big drop offs. Th R 
` goat m 


Ust We: 
y five feet i Sieh 
BOE straipp 


i th 
high cheeky 
&, 


as much or more than Dipender, who stands barel 
probably tips the scales at a hundred pounds, Hes 
hair cut in bangs and the classic Nepali features 


wide flared nostrils and shallow nose bridge. 


Dipender is tough in that sinewy Way you can on] 


in the hills all your life. Still, when at the base o ie Y Bet by livi 


l rticular ° 
incline of mud and slick tree roots, Dipender, after aia Y nas 
war, is forced to pick the stubborn animal up and = ~ tug-of, 
it bod: 
the slope. Jonny strolls up. I think he’s unaware tha odily up 


t the 
just purchased because he says, “He should just let j Boat Way 


t 


© because : 
looks like a pain in the ass to get that thing to Base ii Ecause jt 


thi , amp.” I sym. 
pathize, but the novelty of slaughtering our own meat has too 
Muc 


appeal. We could slaughter it on the spot, but there might be ș 
0 
ceremony that needs to take place on the upcoming oie 
0 
Naspanpatti, at the feet of the Goddess. Of course, 


I'm not th 
doing the work, and Dipender, a 


dirty and now covered with bits of 
w ’ 
ool and grease from the goat's shaggy coat, looks at us with a crest 


fallen expression. He understands more English than he lets on. He 
knows too, 


that, if at all Cooperative, meat on the hoof is best moved 
under its own power. He tries a different strategy. Breaking off a tree 
Ta Dipende holds the green leaves in front of the goat's 
FAA along. Having seen enough, Jonny and I take off up 
Chuck and en and goat locked in a battle of wills. 

its a disaster, but 0 en ane From a fashion standpoint 
than any sunblock w e blazing sun at 12,900 feer it's beter 

the market. Chuck picked up the shirts at 


€ equivalent of Goodwill. At a dollar apiece it’ 


Saver’s, the Bould 
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The material breathes well, transmits perspira- 
nt. 

well spe 
and he long $ 
jo „hort-sleeve cr i 
pakes t wi ck dresses ina | 
right outs jean towards value, comfort, and longevity. Today, as 

; t 
Johing 


we app" 


ney Jeeves protect the arms from the sunburn that 
mo 


owd. Whether the mountains, work, or a 


bizarre hodge-podge of mismatched 


what should be Base Camp, his ensemble resembles 

yi own together by a colorblind hiker. His baseball cap 
r 

the bandana, worn Lawrence of Arabia-style is an 


r Broncos commemorative logo hanky, his T-shirt is 
ve 


n . . 
ane and his shorts are tan. At least his socks match—a rarity 


hat I but as a pedorthist, Chuck usually pays close 
from W 


ve seen, 
erything from the ankles down. 
ahead about a hundred feet, white shirts billow- 


tention tO ow 
The pair stride 


ing in the noticeably thinning alpine air. In twos and threes, the 
in 


porters pass in the opposite direction. Having trapped their loads 
off, they race unburdened to the fleshpots of Martoli, no —_ 
eager to spending their hard-earned rupees on bidis and rakshi—the 
potent local rice wine. The valley, now a broad open apan maybe 
, mile wide, is bare of the rhododendron and spindly Himalayan 
birch stands that stubbornly clung to the gullies and steep slopes of 
the lower Lwanl Valley. Instead, the surrounding hills have grown to 
rocky inclines extending to glaciated peaks rising in unbroken 


alls of the 
sweeps to summits exceeding 20,000 feet. Due west the walls o 


Sanctuary culminate in a toothed ridge anchored by ms rowering 
extreme and linked with 


mass of Nanda Devi East on its northern 
21,653 and 
the imposing summits of Nanda Khat and Changuch, 
20,741 feet respectively. 
Nanda Kot, not to be mistaken with Nanda Khat 


(a peak we were 


i88 AN EYE AT THE TOP OF THE Wop 
Lo 


almost erroneously assigned by the IMP), ig set back 
t 
its own glacial valley. The valley or cirque, in Mues the so i 


hela. The di i 
; il bl i . | ae hat Kuchel, te 
a similar table-top summit plateau, is indeed Nan da K » With 

Ot, Sh 


Osin 
Chuck, costing me a chocolate bar. At 20,649 Re | et with 
n e 


Kuchela is 2,000 feet shorter than Nanda Kot, 


still hidden by its look-a-like neighbor called Kuc 


so similar, that for a few minutes I am convinced t 


thereafter, I realize my mistake, but not before | 


sive scale of our surroundings, 
perspective. 

We crest a low ridge composed of rocks and boulders 
a low longitudinal berm. In climber and geologist speak, these lon 
heaps, deposited bulldozer-style by the toe of a glacier, are as 
moraines. The mother of all moraines lies about a half mile distant 
and is several hundred feet high. From that elongated salient of rub. 


ble, garnished with giant boulders the size of condos, 
several streams. 


heaped in 


issue forth 


Splayed out before us is Base Camp, an angled strip of grass, 
Above are the lower stubbled slopes of what we've identified from 
Ee tape map as Kuchela. There are a few tent rings and fire pits 
indicating past human habitation. The trouble is, Nanda Kot is 


nowhere in sight, and from the looks of it this site would fat 
become a burial ground in a 


avalanche. This Place could b 


abuts the best-| € a summer shepherd’s camp, as !! 
e best-looki 

ae ooking meadows. But the descriptions from other 
expeditions don’t P 


a ite supposed to be, “at the foot of Nanda 
Kohli and in a, “Valley ee filled with huge stones 
Ountainsides , 


- + pitched in a hollow,” according 


Major storm due to the inevitable 


Kot,” according to 
fallen from the = 


ae 


D a a 
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lace fits none of the descriptions, and worse yet 
o Ho file ase tent ae for all of us to sleep on ik 
rp ks nothing like the single photograph we have depict- 
s . 
goun: Jt loo Our photo, a black and white shot of the CIA field 
ean g on a flat rock in front of a makeshift 
omp . . i 
und, and Currie grins behind a pair of wire-framed avi- 
the backer What's telling is the presence of a huge boulder behind 
ses. ; À 
to ~ kig big—maybe twenty feet high or more, it fills the 
hime game and forms the wall of what looks like the kitchen tent— 
entire 


self is over seven | : 
ther tent that indicates a large flat space. The biggest rock in our 
ano 


feet high. In the foreground stands the edge of 


supposed Base Camp—now dubbed aes by Chuck; a 
„ame instantly adopted by everyone, much to Gabe’s sheepish dismay 
—is chest high, nowhere near the size of the rock in the photo. The 
nearest rocks that size are about a mile distant, little mirages shim- 
mering in the hot thin air. 

Its soon decided to scout out the distant rocks, namely where 
they lie, a narrow valley bordered by the big moraine on one side 
and the toe of the hills on the other. I limp along, still feeling weak 
from the last few days, Finally, Nanda Kot comes into view, a spec- 
tacular, table-topped summit squatting atop a landscape of snow 
flutings and shingled ice cliffs. 

I can see what’s called the Dome, an obvious ice sae 
hand r idge below the summit. Little more thea thousan j on 
the top, the rounded blob of ice, a few hundred feet " ve i 
tises like a big white boil on the skyline, marking gA Hees 
CIA planted the second SNAP in 1967. The line oF ae" 


__ 


lump on the left- 
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traverses the Dome in the final stage of climbing T 
i e 


ridge that drops thousands of feet from a saddle like a Upa 3 
skyline below and left of the summit. That’s the easiest lont vt 
to get up the mountain. It’s the route taken by Hong a ne My 


the fey, È) 
pounds of spy gadgetry. ndre 


There is virtually no exposed rock on the entire ro 


Kohli, when CIA-sponsored Sherpas packed 


ute, and fiom 
hnically Mod. 
o Steep terrai 

; Ntain climbin 
forebears was “where there is snow, there one can go,” The: ie 
ugh time and 
ur smug Moder. 
© forget that the 


t available to oy, 
predecessors. Things like nylon ropes, space-age clothing, and high 


tech climbing gear have changed what's possible. And, moderate or 
not, it is absolutely amazing that Kohli led four Major expeditions 
to this one peak—climbing it in 1959 to start his climbing career 
installing the SNAP in 1967, and returning twice in 1968 to 
unbury, and then finally retrieve the device. 

We end up scouting the narrow valley, It is about fifty to one hun- 


dred yards wide and littered with boulders from the size of bowling 
balls to the mass of town-homes, 


dice. At one point, with the after 
I sit and wait for Khem Singh 
looking spot. It’s a no go, and 
a boulder field in the shadow 


CN 


that we can safely gauge that the actual climbing is tec 
erate by modern standards. Snow won't stick readily t 


and even in the old days, the dictum of our mou 


climbers can go pretty much anywhere, given eno 
sufficient buildup of equipment and supplies. In o 
nity, its also easy for the contemporary climber t 


tools and techniques we take for granted were no 


carelessly strewn about like titanic 
noon chill blowing in up the valley, 
and Jonny to scout out a promising 
finally we select a place nestled amidst 
ofa 250-foot-high buttress of black, 


ia ae T te p ltt” 
yA a -_ 
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with a standing cairn, or manmade 
topped 
rock 


all the Base Camp amenities—protected from 
marker: It nee access to the line of ascent. It also has great 
son flat, wi 
lus. | 
yiderinB» j on the climber pits him or herself against rocks 
ng in W n to negate a harmful fall. What it lacks in risk, 
small enow 
. g makes UP ae , It has it 
oe difficulty in climbing. Its also fun. It has its own 


As I’ve mentioned, bouldering is a subsport 


for in sheer difficulty and represents the highest 


evel of CECT 
lace in expedi l 
. in , 
kind of p it all day in the terrain park, such fun is what we 
, s 
terrain an 


will need in the man 


“Gabe-Camp,” we find that two porters have 


-on climbing—and while bouldering in Base Camp is 
n 7 , ! 
a to a world class ski resort with plentiful off-piste 


datory downtime over the next five weeks. 
oa ee ah Pm a bit miffed because it’s something I'd 
ee = It’s not to get my morbid jollies, but to observe 
ae ai j i insulated from in the West. How many of us 
a shat ee And how many of us have seen the cow 
ave 
d? | 
en the fact that the goat’s dead, there's piety nee 
out and enough butchering going on to keep us thrilled. Ai 
witnessed the slaughter is visibly grossed out. on keeps oe 
“Wow, that was something else!” He looks z iae shaken A r 
event, but that doesn’t keep him from snapping oe * ae 
the porters chops the ribs and haunches. The uy E ri ra 
blood in a dirty tub and moves from chopping pr aia 
intestines around his hand. The pieces of y ji ucts 
with layers of white fat and fascia. They are lai 


i ters torso, ON a 
head and a jiggling distended gut the size of the por 


N 
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blue tarp. The acrid smell of burnt hair Permeates the R 
e 


h . ne, as th 
Ering, t 
The age-old drama is replayed for us, thanks to the mi 

i 


digital technology. Gabe gives us the instant replay shor 
ritual washing, what look like prayers of sacrifice, the s 


hide was singed, post slaughter, to ease in the bute 


shaving of. 
goat's neck and the blow of death done with a Mean- i 


Se ee looking three 
foot-long knife. It's actually two blows of death, In the viewing, 
I can see the next shot of S. V. grabbing the tail and a pon: i 
AVY Fevers 
ing Pictures 
tly dead, 


choice bit 


head, stretching the animal out as a third brings the he 
curved blade down on the back of its neck. The follow 
show gouts of blood as the animal pitches over—instan 

We dine an hour later—alfresco—on whatever 
Dipender has picked out for us. It could be that Pye o 
my appetite, but what appear to be kidneys, liver and p 


with charred hide still attached, seem marvelous. It’s 


nly regained 
ieces of flesh 


all swimming 
in a light-colored sauce with onions and garlic ladled over tice. 


There is a taint of burnt hair to the whole dish, but it doesnt stop 
me from enjoying more than my share. The others are not overjoyed 
with the meal and carefully push little bits to the edge of their plates 
in tiny piles of organ meat, S, V. Passes on eating any flesh. Later, 
after the trip he reveals that he eschewed both meat and alcohol in 


the mountains. For S. V., man of the world though he is, the 
Himalayas is truly the abode of the gods. 


tition. It does not exist in nature, nor do the chil- 
rs : 


/ ‘ence it. Avoiding danger is no safer in the long 
ecourily ” as a whole experience A 
an 


Life is a daring adventure or nothing,” 
dn”  psright OP: 

an 0 
run 


—Helen Keller 


CHAPTER 9 
NANDA KOT 


The top is a body length away. The rock is anina aa 
of silver stone with little swirls covering the = BN 
veneer of tiny quartz flecks that sparkle in the bright sun. H = 
are pasted on dime-sized edges, and the fingers of both E _ 
into tiny door-jamb-sized indentations in the rock. The in e x 
at shoulder level. I bring my right foot up, app y i lef 
slowly stand with my left foot trailing behind, as I py ae 
hand and extend it to a dark blemish in he le a 7 

big hold. My finger tips brush the blemishes? n s hold really, 

of balance, My fingers grasp the blem P as my ass starts 

just a sloping spot of texture. For a second they hos 


i hel SSNess 
| nt of almost perfect welg e 
Ë ping away. There's a mome 


_ 
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t 
hat seems to defy the laws of physics, th 
’ en acc 
tlo 


and I fall to earth. 
I crash to th i on 
the ground, nothing bruised 7 
“xcept m 


bouldering, clad not in bulky clothes or high alti A 
Itude 


boot in-ti | 
s, but skin-tight rock shoes and T-shirts Mountain 


I like bouldering. It’s ironic that, having Started 
Med out eli 
mbi 


a 
boulderer over twenty-five years ago, I can fly 
to Asi 
a on 
an 


Ng a 
Expe. 
thos 
ng,” at 
0 avoj 
th . . id 
practiced as one climbi di Sie © BUNTY IS recognized 
ng core disciplines, and one that į i 
IS responsi 
ible 


dition and come full circle. Back when I start dat 
humble sandstone lumps in a quarry kinia climbing on 
Idaho, it was considered, at best—training for fia ho 
worst a ridiculous aberration, pursued by those ‘ha thi 

ished t 


the risk of true climbing. Years later 
d 


for the acceleration of the sport’s development. Still, th 
mn pie A aad years ago, I interviewed Yvon tes 
l BA ame, asking about the impact of bouldering on 0 
ie i i “Bouldering and sport climbing are m 
i noa e Wirhont risk—things like that are not 
bs id en iia J he was climbing still (he’s neatly 
seen ial i Pm still climbing, but I had a big setback 
how it had hap ened a z elbow in three places.” When I asked 
Ha, ha, I ie boul ae ue “Hmmm, when I was bouldering... 
ge n dering is dangerous.” 
and today, before ae os clear at 13,800 feet. This is Base Camp 
what is to be our home s ring, we shuttled loads from Gabe Camp” 
Our narrow valley is co — a five weeks. It’s an idyllic location 
vered with short grass s -nø the remnants 
prouting 


of summer wildfl 
owers—some small and purple—iris-like only tiny 


AN 
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a with a vague dandelion look, and others still, with 


are y i e. 
others id weiss looking petals radiating from a core of florets, the 
e 
er) Bumblebees seem to run a regular circuit through 


eo ae often stopping on à ° 
heP pi i bjects for alluring blossoms. 

streambed ru 
hat I pitch my tent. Everyone spreads out, pitching 


poin 
, lorful piece of clothing, as if mis- 


an-made © 
ns the length of the valley, and it’s by this 


„deep gully i . 
foot hoice location that they find. There's plenty of 


rents af whatever © 
m. The centerpiece 


rock, maybe 20 feet t 
de. Ringed with chest-high wall of rocks enclosing a rough 


ked dirt, it is solid evidence of human habitation, 
mmer months. The big boulder also looks suspi- 


at least for the su 
ously like the rock in the Sam Currie shot of the 1967 CIA Base 


Camp. On closer examination, 
he rock, but one thing tells us for sure that 
the rock. “Indian 


of camp is a giant rectangular boulder. The 
all has a shallow, fire-streaked cave on the 


we can't quite match up the subtle 


features in the picture to t 
as used in the past. There’s an inscription on 
» The shallow carving sports an 
There's a fleck of yel- 


t authenticates the 


tw 
Nanda Kot Expedition 1953. 
inscribed trident above the chiseled lettering. 
low lichen growing in one of the letters tha 
inscriptions age. 
omments that the CIA team “searched the 
zone and ultimately settled on a 
e off the edges.” 
draws from his pack, the mini- 
hundred square feet. The area 
t needed to be 


d boulders tha 
all but the heaviest 


Conboy’s account c 
nearby fields for a suitable landing 


slightly elevated shelf that allowed for drainag 
According to the field booklet S. V. 
mum dimensions of a pad is several 


« . 
was “cluttered with granite rocks an 
lifted away 


cleared,” and for “four days» they 
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boulders.” The ground surrounding our Base Camp į 
Is Seldo 


ions of at, 
; ; . ss the 
immediate environs, is it apparent where they might h camp, 
t hay 
e pl 


Neither on the hike in, nor during the explorat 


pad. We also find no geometric-looking areas or tellt aced , 


ale Outlines of 
P the Stre 


ambe d 
If that Were th 


forty years of accumulation from rockfall, avalanche, and y mark 
On the evening of September 8, Gabe announces ia Boa 
s 


He had scheduled a week in Base Camp to attempt Nanda 


rocks that might have marked the spot. Due west 5 
the area is flat enough to accommodate a helipad 


case, the boulders strewn along the flat plain could merel 
ere 


leaving 


Kot with 


us, but with everyone in various stages of illness, the chanc 


Í sc ; es of get- 
ting up the mountain in that time frame are dubious Gab 


. e himself 
has caught a cold. And his deadline comes from the fact that he h 
as 


scheduled another expedition that is due to arrive in Lhasa in ten 
days. It seems patently absurd to all of us that he would schedule two 
major trips in a single season, but as it’s his money and time, its his 
choice. The other expedition—to a massive 8,000-meter peak called 
Shishipangma—sounds like a great opportunity. We are all bummed 
out that he’s leaving. Gabe has that rare, hard to find, quality— 
happy, upbeat, and energetic in all situations. Even after such a short 
time together, he will be sorely missed. 
Gabe made a timely choice. A few days after he hikes out of 
camp with Khem Singh and two porters, the weather changes from 


crystal clear to intermittent rain, Chuck and S. V. are sick, so on 
September 8th, Jonny, 


located an old camp 
the place. It’s tucked 
sight view of Nanda 


PA 


used by prior expeditions. Jonny came actos 


away in a small hanging valley with a line of 
Kor’s summit, 
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Sarah, and I climb to nearly 15,900 feet and | 
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Š probably used as the Advanced Base Camp by most 
a 
w Nanda Kot. Though accounts vary as to the altitude 


Cs, ours might be the most accurate reading, as I get my 
B S, O 


ts offan illegal GPS. Nowhere below is there a spot suit- 
en 


„ch multiple tents. With the snow long melted by the 
able tO . ae gleefully scour the barren turf and rocks for any 
edal, 


er iti i 
umm eee of the CIA expedition. Like amateur archaeolo- 


rangible ev 

ists, our SUSPIC! 

b dition detritus—old bottles, primus stove parts, tent stakes, 
edith r . 

ee den box boards, and tin cans. We find bits of paper, one 


ons are confirmed when we unearth all manner of 


ancient WOO wae 
h an encouraging “1951” printed on the yellowed crackly parch- 
wit 


ment. The newspaper is brittle and fragile. Stuffed into a crack in a 
rock outcrop, it’s been protected from the decades of harsh high alti- 
tude ultraviolet light. Another wadded fragment reveals a less 
exciting. I later write in my journal, “Aug. 27, 1997.” “Every step of 
the journey holds its own barriers and own delights.” We are on the 
right track as I match the old camp with a black and white image of 
the Japanese trip of 1936. Ir’s strange to look back in time and to 
actually stand in such an obscure, yet historically important place. 

Above there’s more. In 1968, in the last chapter of the CIA espi- 
onage saga, the final Indian team climbed to the Dome to retrieve 
the second SNAP. The conditions encountered by the recovery team 
were taxing and fickle. They succeeding in retrieving the aie ai 
antennae, and one of the transceivers—they gt lucky, crisscrossing 
hundreds of feet with probe-poles and shovels before finaly a 
pening on the device. But the climbers failed to locate one O 
ansceiver units. That unit, shaped like à aa p panes 
' somewhere above us, still buried in the ice. Thoug 


non stilts, 


CN 


I Rt . s ; 
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0 Lo A 
much nope in succeeding where the Indian Hkg ut of duffels or luggage. There would be the box- 
terious prize worth searching for when We get up we its 4 :; e pokiné m named a tersely labeled B-1 and B-2. They'd be 
. o S% 0 : 
heights. those iy n gansceivé" i carried by the Sherpas. And there would have been 
A |! 
Before a down, we stash a load of gear, poked jnto e orobably melting a hole in the snow, maybe sur- 
, fuel, three tents, and Ope, on), itseli, ; . , . 
gear, fuel, three tents, and assorted food, We Wrap eye “oki ye iA vi sheip bickering—hands chopping the air, fingers 


plastic trash compressor bags, shoving them int 


Ni ` 
Oa niche: Bin 
outcrop. We also leave some climbing hardw he in 


are, like ig ®t 


climbin 
crampons—the toothy steel frameworks we'l] lash B anchors and 
onto 


for purchase, when we assault the snow and ice that |; Our boo, 
les a 


threaded steel tubes, twisted into solid ice as 


feet higher. thousan4 
At some point on their way up Nanda Kot, Kohli’ esp; 
expedition must have stashed the SNAP-19 at this Spionage 


“combi Very point, 
combined 125 pounds of sensor gear would requir Point, The 


i , € at least f 
climbers to haul at high altitude,” according to Kohli The a i 
. ii 


packhorse shuttle would no doubt have stopped here o 
through the progression of four total camps that were established a 
climb to the Dome. Indeed, after the helicopter arrived, bearing the 
sensor, Conboy writes, “Kohli suited up and joined half a dozn 
Sherpas and the six Tibetans in making the supply shuttle up to 
eis Camp.” Before I leave, I picture this spot in mid-May 
Frontier lien aae been six burly Tibetans of the Specid 
climbers. e around, plus over a half dozen Sherpas and 
and a ee been backpacks strewn about, tens, 
Base Camp. And ee des: expedition for radio cone : 

would have been the packs carrying st 
jerry-tigged bac packs were “reinforced cardboard boxes that fit o 


sor loads. These 
kback. » 


n the way Y 


ounde unches perhaps slightly deflated by the altitude. 


with verbal p a ' 
be arguing over the privilege of carrying the device they 
«Guru Rinpoche.” Apparently, the Sherpas saw the SNAP 
with its neat fase af di ss 
. oche was, in Tibetan Buddhism, the second incarnation of the 
Rinpoc 


Buddha himse er 
he eighth century. Rather than venerating it, the Sherpas should 
e 


If, who spread the religion across the Himalayas in 


have feared the nuclear heat. McCarthy’s words echo in my head, “I 


. » 
guarantee you, none of them survived more than a few years. 


Jim McCarthy feels that he came close to suffering the same fate— 
claiming he developed testicular cancer following his exposure to 
the SNAP’s radiation. 

McCarthy, selected for his climbing skill, had been instructed, as 
were the other Americans, in the use of explosives like C4 to exca- 
vate the set-up site. He'd also been trained by the Aromic seis 
Commission to handle the plutonium. According to himi it yas 
“Martin Marietta who trained me to place certain things . no 
orifices.” Connotations aside, McCarthy's reference is on i 
loading the SNAP generator with its deadly fuel rods. a pa io 
who ultimately loaded the glass-encased i ty ada 
the battery pack. “In the Sanctuary, Į was the only 8 


he device. I had 
the actual plutonium and Pm the one who loaded the 


plutoniu 
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Lo 
to straddle the fucking thing. Let me tel] you, the fy 
and wildly warm.” McCarthy further says, “No el rods Wete ,: 


Eni 
no shielding at all and I got a large dose of radi question, there ce 


In 1971, while on a rock climbing trip to reed 
ment of Devil's Tower, McCarthy had finished climb; 5 mony, 
with his new wife, when he first discovered his adia MB a Toute 
these painters pants and was changing them shes On. “T Was 
of my testicles is greatly engorged. We drove straight back 
York, found the very best doctor in the Metro area, oe to New 
is not good.’ Two minutes later, I’m in the OR.” ays, “This 
McCarthy recovered, as his was the One type of testicular 
treatable at the time. Kohli, as expedition leader says that rie 
safety precautions, including limiting the carrying time a 
Sherpas to four hours, and pinning radiation badges to detect ik 
McCarthy has no recollection of exposure limits for Sherpas, ' 


Wa 


Wyomin 


I i h 
NOticed that On 
e 


ue saw the Sherpas carrying it on the mountain. I did see them 
ighting over who got to carry it.” He adds, “They had no idea of 


what i was. After it was loaded, they'd put the thing in the midde 
of their tent and huddle around it.” 


There was absolutely no shielding,” says McCarthy. “It was 
fie 


ld i 
operation and when I look back on it, I can't believe I had m 
Smarts enough to be 


lenge the Indians to 


be done, They are 
thing.” 


lieve these shitheads.” He adds, “If you chal 
Prove any of those Sherpas are alive today, it cant 
all dead. They were sleeping with the fucking 


that there were radiation badges, McCarty 
utely no radiation tags—none whatsoever 


> I don't recall any radiation tags. There ¥* 
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> . 
p about them, but I don’t remember ever seeing one.” He 


“I know that I never had one.” 


t 
P ly adds, > 
ficial oversight goes, Conboy’s book states, and we can 


hese words are based on Kohli’s recollections, “One 


so 


As fara 


at t 

ume th ġ . : . 

p . a] American arrived with the rest [in the Sanctuary in early 
ional AM 

„dditio 


septe mber 1965]. Introduced only as ‘Jim, he was from the U.S. 
pomic Energy Commission. Soft — and poine Jim would 
oversee the fueling of the generator. . . .” Regarding the presence of 
an official government technician to oversee the RTG, McCarthy 
scoffs. He states, “I was ‘Jim.’ I was the guy trained to load the 
device.” 

What is disturbing is that if his words are true, McCarthy, the 
trial lawyer and rock climber, is the guy tagged by Kohli as the man 
in charge of safe handling of the device in the field. 

This means that when, “oblivious to any danger, the Sherpas 

snuggled up to the device, warming their hands and patting their 
face,” it was a climber, not a qualified safety technician, who was 
claimed by Kohli, to have given assurances of the device's safety. 
Indeed, Spies in the Himalayas further states, “Despite Jim's ai 
ances that the chance of dangerous radiation exposure was — 
the friends and members were not inclined to join the Sherpas. 
On the 9th, Chuck and Sarah hike to ABC—in part, to acclimate 
and hike some food and fuel to stash. The afternoon alone also a 
them a chance to be alone with each other as aes 
anniversary, Sarah is hard to read. She says little of perso 


` npenetrable and 
and whatever stress she might feel, is subdued by an impe 


: ide about having recurring 
“tonal, exterior, Later, she'll confide 


—, 
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dreams in which she is at work, attending a key m 


seas 
realize that she should be in India. “Pd walk ue 
some paperwork and realize that I needed to be į 


i n Base , 

shed later tell me. “I would panic and start planning ‘ha. 
e 

trip to camp. Then I'd wake up in my tent—a big relief” 1CO pte 


It’s clear to me that Chuck finds it challenging to be with 
IS gir]. 


he risk, th 
COMPassion. 
s and Sarah, 
one that is his, stuffed 
though he invariably 
“I felt some ambivalence. Plenty of 
times I liked it, plenty of times I didn’t want her there. In some ways 
I never felt that I had the Opportunity to tell her I didn’t want her 


to go—so I felt railroaded by the inertia. In another way, 


friend on an expedition. It would for anyone, given t 
deprivation and the testosterone-laden atmosphere, A 
ate soul, Chuck tries to find the balance between hi 
needs. In doing so, he’s set up a separate tent, 
with his clothes, books, and personal items, 
sleeps with Sarah. Later he'll say, 


I wasnt 
sure I didn’t want her to go.” He adds, “I guess in the end, I was 


empowered—so discussing it was an option.” 

Having solitude on such trips is the only way I’ve ever experi- 
enced. It provides great freedom with no distractions—other than 
the ones that dwell in my own head. Every high-altitude expedition 
I've undertaken suffers at some point from the sleepless, anxious 
grind of emotional head-tripping. Part of it, like Jonny's death dream 
ji to be evoked by place, as if the mountains are inhabited by 
things far older than we can imagine and things far deeper than j 
a mind can accept. Altitude stress, the hypoxia, and the 
bodys Physiological adjustment to thin air also seem to play ol. 
The panic often ac 


Thep companies altitude gains, regardless of whether t’ 
in Asia, Alaska or South America 
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lack hours of 1:00 AM to 2:00 AM on the early morning 
ac 


spend theb 


t . 
fhe 10th ae biie of absolute separation from God, man, 
fore, 


ling with a shapeless nameless fear—it’s an anxiety 
i 


- celf, It’s like being in hell, or the psyche ward—an 
FRI laustrophobia from which there is no escape. Even the 
jrresistib es 


nce of dark expanses and open hillsides, faintly out- 
sura 


as ; . 
yague re aku d-draped quarter moon, do nothing to relieve 
a 


ined beneat 
my pounding 


, 
: ve . 
eeither. I f : ne 
m ‘val in the mountains, snapping under the strain. O 
rv 


heart, as I step out of the tent to urinate. It’s not just 
heard of men, under the physical and emotional duress 
poet to cut his way through the wall a bis en ina nae 
tude blizzard. He had to be physically tenine or Pi i 
entin a storm is akin to leaving one’s foxhole in an aiey arrage. 
Another climber reportedly pulled a gun on one ar ie aia 
reportedly in a fit of frustration over the choice of jA a 
That probably had less to do with the altitude erai the i i 
climber, Aleister Crowley who—besides claiming the title reat 
Beast 666 and enjoying the tabloid appellation of “wickedest i 
the world”—was, by all conventional standards, mentally a 
acondition soon to spiral into heroin addiction. Still, his ent 
he was disarmed and humiliated—are indicative of a ne a 
power and its inherent stressors’ ability to exacerbate psychos! 
exploit emotional fractures. 

As mine seems really altitude related. I adapt 
Chuck suffers from the same claustrophobia, 
acute—and chronic. On the one hand, Chuck 


« hest 
They symbolize freedom to moti sychologically.” B 
enclosure of the day to day, physically gii 


after a few days, but 
though his is more 
loves the mountains. 
you can get from the 
ut such 


EEO 


SS 
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freedom comes with its own psychic price tag for Chuck 

» as his hi 
on hysteria » k 
and bleary i ty, 
y Save our iia the 
eanor, Chy 
na 


through hard work, self-love, and the help of key 


are often hounded by “a confined panic that teeters 
curse, one that often leaves him baggy-eyed 
morning. But ironically, his malady wil] ultimatel 
Beneath his calm and frightfully caring dem ; 
c 
BE over the x 
people, especi 
eee by Vatioy, 
ils aside, I will by 


subdued tension, one that he has grown to ma 


his kind and loving mother. His childhood was 
experiences of sexual and emotional abuse. Deta 
that most will never know what it’s like to ex 
experienced. Fewer still will know what it’s like t 
as he has. And it didn’t end there. Later his stepfather, “a cruel per. 
son,” beat him, physically forcing him to submit to punishment 
tantamount to breaking someone's spirit. The long-term aftermath 
left Chuck “an emotional wreck, paralyzed,” and sometimes suic. 


dal. There have been times he’s almost succumbed to 
a lie, 


perience what het 


© survive and thrive 


the power of 
those voices that tell you are worthless and powerless, Late 
still, Chuck, a very intelligent man, was struck in the head by a care- 
less construction co 


-worker with a sledgehammer—disrupting his 
ability to think, dri 


ve a car, or remember simple things. Reflecting 
on the heap of misfortune, Chuck says, 


times I’ve become dangerous to myself.” 
“I had it all planned out. First off, you 

that’s bad form. The last thing you want 

someone to clean up,” To address that gri 


planned to wrap a pillow around his h 
stall with the Plastic curt 


sawed-off shotgun. The 


“There’s been quite a few 
By that he means suicide. 
can't leave a bloody mess, 
is to leave something for 
sly technical issue Chuck 
ead, stand inside a showe! 
ain drawn and blow his head off with 


reason for the shotgun was that “you might 


i 
Sy 
a A 
Ê ) 
a g 


__ o 
J y a 
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Y 


» Still, the ensuing mess and the inaccessibility 
n. i 


prudently stores his firearms at his brothers 


a han 
Chuck 


oat 


p ated the plan. e ie) 
ne vs Plan B “You go to Hawaii—it’s the nearest access 
’ 
Chucks 
Hence 


de water—and rent scuba gear. You swim out and 
the really o€ ae compensator (the inflatable vest that keeps the 
re your pee alae down or floating upwards—called neutral 


to 
defla i 
giver from Ct 
buoyancy) = ion 
. deliberatio . f 

His or crying out for attention. It is about rage, about 


d sink without a trace. Poof. No violence, no mess.” 

s 

is disturbing, but according to Chuck “its not 
iving UP» 

bout giv! . ae 

ally and totally controlling a situation. 

finally 


mercifully, 
ae iş one of them. It would have been so easy for Chuck to 
uc 


there’s a grace that pervades a select few lives, and 


i i i erns. Still, no mat- 
glide straight into crime, or the same abusive patt : 
> . a 
rer how far down the road he’s come, there’s an uncertainty and hes 
. J 
itance in the big picture things. For all his progress, his person 
. . . CE K . . suf- 
chaos is reflected in his inability to believe in a future enough to 


ae m etails 
fer through his impaired ability to concentrate, remember details, 


and focus. His room is a mess, so much so that it’s no surprise to me 
when I hear from his brother, “In college, Chuck was such G a 
that his roommates once left an open can full of milk utide his bed. 
lt was weeks until he noticed it—and a few more until he did any- 
thing about it.” oe 

It's an issue, but the answer is coming. It am ne : ee 
completely unexpected. And if we knew how it wo 


would run for our lives. 


than ready to start UP Nanda 
e 


PN 


By the next afternoon, we are mor 


. Fi 
Ja AN -, s 
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Kot. The weather has been unsettled and 

straight, following our jaunt to ABC. Rare ea for 

greet us in the morning but are quickly peat 
en b 


drop rain. It follows a patter 
: n that starts 
around mi 
mi 


da 
of Stark H 
e 


: clouds tha 


quickly closes in around our camp by the afterno Orning and 
on. O 


spent fretting over gear and playing cards with S. V 
On September 12, we are packed and read - and 
Nanda Kot. y tor an a 
At 22,510 feet, Nanda Kot is by no means a giant in H 
in imal, 
yan 


ur time 
Dipende 
tempt on 


terms. It is, however, a dominant presence, towerin 
ern skyline of our Lwanl Valley Base Camp. Such a m the souh. 
mean feat, considering that the Lwanl’s elongated sas is no 
7 staggering array of peaks whose sharp heights an Ha 
suceHaE rows of teeth in a shark's jaw. The valley's ah out ti 
a ae : = ee symmetrical triangle of Salas 
Camp. ee i paai eg feet above the Italian Base 
ihn a is north is the 19,000-foot-high mushroon- 
Leap.” Precipitous <a Papal wich means “The Goddess’ 
high point on the na as ee ped beauty presents a mere 
lost in a sea of es. — aig ridges, and is soon to be 
some exceeding 21,000 feet—that march 


ever-northward to Tiber 


The Kumaon H; 
. Himal. 
historic legacy. They raga are marked by a palpable spiritual and 
st 


significant and and as the proving ground for the most 


na chide Nanda Devi East, and Nanda 
e radius. From the summit of each, you 


€ others 
—Provid 
ed of course youre not in a blizzard. 


EN 


E AT 5 
a 
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ntains represent a triumvirate of 
d standard-setting style—all completed 
“year period. As we've said, in its day Nanda Devi was 
„ihin? ak climbed—to those in the know, a landmark 

. hes assing Everest in difficulty and style. Sister peak 
climbed three years later by the Poles, is a mere 


han its neighbor. Its ascent, made by the south 
with unprecedented technical 


of these mou 


asce 
qhe first ; gifficulty an 


feet shorter t 
made up for its 
The singular rout 


d deaths) by prominent climbers, 
ked what his hardest climb was, Tenzing Norgay, 


lesser stature 
e, the first and only despite attempts 
» remains the only route to the 
summit. When as 
climb Everest 
Devi East,” 
ed Nanda Devi East wi 
her French climber. 


in summits.) 


frst to with Hillary, surprised everyone by answering, 
“Nanda 
(Norgay climb 
Dubost in 1951. Two ot 
attempting to traverse the tw 

Known locally as Kulhari from its axe shape (Khuladi is Hindi 
for axe), Nanda Kot was first climbed by a Japanese team almost the 
exact same month as Tilman and Odell triumphed on Nanda 


Devi—the Japanese expedition caught word of the Nanda Devi 
past the 18,000-foot mark. 


e climber mentioned earlier 
e hatchet- 


highest mountain in the world. 
th French climber Louis 
s on the expedition died 


not the 


ascent as they were working their way 
The expedition, led by the redoubtabl 
named Y. Hotta, was not the first to ¢y© the attractiv 
Profiled peak—it had been attempted by che prolific Dr Tom 
Longstaff in 1906. Longstaff and crew climbed halfway up the 
Mountain before being turned back by formidable logistics, harsh 
Weather, and technical terrain. The only feasible route of ascent, the 


north face, was also avalanche-prone As British Himalayan climber 


y ~ 


a Y CA. — e 
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and Everest suitor T. H. Somervell wrote in 1926, ag k Himalayan climbing of the 1930s was an age of 
steep icy face, “It seemed to us that the whole ioun ii Ping th pooki g a watershed where exploration for its own sake 
ger of slipping down in snowy crashes,” ain Wag in dey ppoe? i A style was with few exceptions, the norm. Indeed, the 

Hotta and team were Himalayan rookies, In fact, th if igh ough the mid-1960s was the postwar, “Golden Age” 
Japan's first venture to the great range—the jade COM Prite jte e only a few notable exceptions, the full-on siege assault 
dreds of Japanese Himalayan expeditions in the ate the h h. pda” wi on giants like Everest and K2. Gone was the shoestring 
Hotta wrote, “We were all of us young and Without ex ‘ decade, of Him) d budgets: replaced by heavy-handed siege style, military 
mountains other than those of Japan, none of Which ti ; o a unbridled use of supplemental bottled oxygen. Perhaps 
feet; so that we could not feel confident of a successful D a W convergence of strategy and technology emerging from 
Nanda Kot, some 7,000 feet higher... . We hoped a cy on it r ar TI that brought about the new approach, an approach 
mountaineers trained in the Alps could succeed in the Hime Wor. wed necessary to conquer E 
we stood some chance of success.” Yas, many 


And succeed they did. After suffering setback by storm, the 
team endured altitude sickness, the threat of avalanche, and the 
climbing challenges posed by a series of ice cliffs near the 19,000. 
foot mark. These took days to overcome. At one point, a mere 50) 
feet shy of the summit, the team was forced to beat a hasty retreat 
in the face of a storm. With admirable persistence, and only days 
left before their scheduled departure and impending winter, five 
Japanese climbers and Sherpa Ang Tsering, stood on top. The date 
was October 5, 1936. 

Hottas ascent was a remarkable climb for the times. It was steep 
and hard, with sections of near vertical ice that had to be climbed 
with only the rudimentary climbing equipment available in those 
days. Indeed, it was seen as significant enough to warrant the solic- 


itation icle į ‘ 
of an article in the prestigious Himalayan Journal whet 


Hotta’s painstakingly translated story was included among 4 hand- 
ful of full-length expedition accounts. 


> 


less than M. S. Kohli had climbed Nanda Kort, eight years 
e 

: r to leading the expedition that hauled the second SNAP-19 
prio 

up the mountain 


Kohli was posted to Indian Navy Ship Kistna, in 1959. The 


during the CIA expedition. As it happened, 


Kisma, an antisubmarine frigate, was captained by Commander 
John Atkinson, himself a keen mountaineer. By luck, Atkinson 
was aware of Kohli’s budding career in the mountains. He called 
the young lieutenant to his cabin and said, “Last month I was in 
Nainital {a town in the Himalayan foothills] with my children. We 
dimbed up the ridge nearby and had a glimpse of Nanda Kot. I 
was attracted to the mountain, and I would like to lead a naval 
expedition to this peak. Would you like to join me?” 
he replied, “Aye, aye, Sir. 
ultimately leaving the 
son discovered 


Kohli recalls that, without any hesitation, 
Fate was to dole out a few more surprises; 
A g e in 

man of destiny in command of the expedition. Atki 


; ; but significant 
aheart ailment, minor enough to not warrant dismay, but s1 


- d 
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enough to preclude a risky strenuous adventure at high ale 
«“ S s tit 
Kohli recalls, “He called me to his cabin and said, “Kohl: ude, 4, 
1, M ` 
W 
n. ik 
are the most experienced mountaineer in the Indian 


Barbara and I feel I should not go to this expeditio I beli 
leve 
You 


and I think you should take over the leadership,’ ” avy today 


It was a huge opportunity for a young naval officer stil] i 


“ i » : n his Wen, 
ties and one he “could not have said no to.” With a vigor A 


and deter. 


) accepted the 


Ng who was ú 
go and where they were to get the necessary equipment. Travel fro 
m 


Delhi, the trek to Base Camp, and stocking the initial three camps on 


mination that would later become his hallmarks, Kohli 


tiller of the expedition and began the process of selecti 


the mountainside took over a month. Besides having little to eat, 
Kohli and his six-man crew were beset by blizzard, avalanche, and 
gales up to thirty-five miles per hour. Finally, after a several weeks of 
effort, he, Sherpa Ang Tshering, and a fellow sailor, K. P Sharma 
headed for the summit. Recalls Kohli of that day, 


I was like a man possessed. We seemed to be on the frontier 
of life and death, but there was no question of turning back. 
At 2:20 PM, after three hours of a breath-taking climb, I 
found myself below a large cornice extending from the 
summit. I made a hole in it and lifted myself through it. I 
express my gratitude to Guru Gobind Singh and shouting 
‘Nanda Devi Ki Jai” (Hail to Goddess Nanda Devi), 1 
crawled on to the summit of Nanda Kot. Tears welled up in 


my eyes, tears of joy. It was amazing to find Sharma, who I 
had reckoned would take some t 


ene ime, crawling up the summit 
within three minutes, 


o> 
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back to civilization, Kohli picked up a news- 


wide teahouse and was startled to find that he with his 
pe ina trailsi K. P. Sharma, had made the cover of the Times of 
K £ 
Jimbi e to getting one’s mug pasted on the front page of 
ompat 
he New york 
i les 
b pni al titan and India’s first prime minister had always 
o 


mes. Upon return to Delhi, he was congratulated in 

s than Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru himself. 

erson 

Nehru, ae real interest in mountaineering. It was Nehru who 
é aine a 

maint 

founded ime 


and it was SUC , 
-e of a different kind in those very same mountains. 
service 


Kohli later wrote, “I did not realize at the time that, with the 
o . 
Nanda Kot Expedition of 1959, one of the most glorious chapters 


. naval mountaineering had opened.” Kohli’s triumph propelled 
in 


Himalayan Mountaineering Institute in Darjeeling, 


han acquaintanceship that would later draw Kohli to 


him into a limelight that would lead to more expeditions to moun- 
nins like Annapurna III and Everest. It would also take Kohli back 
to Nanda Kot by the mid-1960s, this time on behalf of the Indian 
Intelligence Bureau and the CIA. 


Our first attempt on Nanda Kot kicks off around 11 AM on 
September 13. As mentioned, the 8th was the last fully sunny day 
with the 9th through the 12th a mix of overcast with intermittent 
clearing and general afternoon rain. That meant snow up high. 
Chuck went up to Camp I a day prior, radioing back chat there vi 
three inches of fresh snow draping the rolling slopes above. mn i < 
opted to spend the night in a tent at 15,700 feet on aa j 
acclimatizing better. It makes sense on one hand, but ! q 


tain Is 
: Jeri at the moun 
how effective that strategy is, considering th 


a> 
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22,510 feet high, and 15,700 feet is a small fraction A 
elevation gain. We'll be spending the night at 16 cA - "equin 
5) eet 


the o 


way up, so I don't see the point—unless there js 
come back down and sleep at a lower altitude Prior ¢ 


PPortuniny a 
o the Summ; 


push. As is, it sounds similar to running a dozen mil 
es 


i 
i the 
before you race in a marathon. day 


In my eyes, you follow the age-old dictum of high altitude gj N 
ing, “climb high and sleep low.” The general guidelines for e ; 
above 10,000 feet are: limit your altitude gain by 1,000 feet i 
day—and for every 3,000 feet of elevation gained, 

The exception is if you ascend more than 1,000 feet 


you should come back down to sleep at a lower altit 


take a rest day, 
in a day. Then 
ude. This tactic 
fter the stress of 


ws that there are 


allows the body sufficient recovery in thicker air a 


high-altitude exertion. But every mountaineer kno 


no such things as hard and fast rules, and that if e 
these “rules” 


veryone followed 
nothing would ever get climbed. Neither the CIA 
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nd efficiently over whatever terrain you 
fast a 


ter at be biased, for as we start up the slopes leading to the 
mig 


ic bot ok : 
ef and gast! night at 15,700 feet before continuing immedi- 


fev 
and spend eae 
aely the mn the opening days of an expedition, and I know full 
is SIC i 
ten a _ we are just getting started. | ae 
wellt p fus, S. V., Jonny, Sarah, and I head up with relatively 
The our O yd. Veo 


ks, as most of the weight in gear has been stashed in the 
light pac , 


x % , = 
g. I’m also a bit worried because I’ve never got 


Je at 15,700-foot mark. Jonny ranges ahead, stops and shoots 
rock pile a , lini up a hillside of drab brown scree and 
me photos of us beelining up , d 
so ki lants. He then packs his camera an 
low-lying sedgy-looking p Piceri 
s on with an easy lope that belies the difficulty o 
ove 7 
n as the majesty of our valley and the sur 
Jonny repeats the process dingy fidda 
rounding peaks slowly reveals itself. Each step grudgin di he 
. . 5 n 
ective, and soon Nanda Devi, a glistening crystal 0 
new persp , , ds as his Japanese team 
horizon, comes into view. I recall Hottas words s ago: “That 
ar . 
reached a point near this very spot over als Sy 
evening the perfect form of Nanda Devi became visible. 
she was! Her rare beauty enchanted us. -> while in the moun- 
I've seldom moved in disciplined Hae es in crevassed 
, l eo . 
tuns unless I’m roped with others tor the i myself, climbing is not 
terrain. To my like minded companions an nk tramping up the 
a military exercise or a guided excursion. ne out as time passes, 
re 
lower slopes of Nanda Kot, our a at their own pace- The 
each in his or her own world and marching 
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weather is clear, though the ground is damp and there’ 
as we climb to a level 1,000 feet above Base Cine ei 
looks as though it might hold, and we will need a leas, i Wi 
days to get up and off the mountain. About 2,000 feet os Mote 
Camp, I trudge up the steep rocky rib that guides us Ove Base 


UP. The gi. 

thin, and I pause for a sip of water and a bite to eat. Gazi € air i 
` zazing ac 

TOs, 


the ethereal panorama brings to mind a dream I had last n; h 
nig t 


In my dream, I was trying to buy a latte at a cash re 
credit card wasn't working for some reason. I ended 
furious and berating the poor guy behind the counte 


tration. I knew it wasn’t his fault and was starting to 


gister, and m 
up becoming 
r Out of frus- 


feel really bad 
when the scenery changed and I was looking at a work schedule fy 
r 


my old table-bussing job in Yosemite. I was absent from the sched- 
ule for some reason, and the people I worked with, all of them long 
term co-workers, gave me the cold shoulder when I tried to find out 
why. They were moving like automatons with little visible awareness 
of their surroundings and stripped of their human qualities. I woke 
up with a sense of rejection and alienation to the disorienting sound 
of Gyan tapping my tent. He was asking if I wanted the chai from 
the pot he brought around every morning as our wake-up “bed- 


tea.” I almost told him to piss off, but like the guy in the dream, he 
was only doing his job. 
Altitude, 


i namely its accompanying hypoxia, does funny things to 
the mind, The Physiological change, combined with the deprivation 
of distractions like television, Internet, alcohol 
static fills our heads often dred | | 


ences, memories 


career, and whatever 
ges up of all types of buried expeti- 
and unmanaged emotions. Having been on more 


of tri S li : ? 
Ps like this, I'm used to it. I’ve also seen mor 


>» 


than my share 


— 7 
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ntly well-adjusted climber, flip out and leave the 
appare 


5) : . e 
has one become so antsy, he cant maintain the emotional 
n i ith th 
red to carry on with the program. The 
exp d energy requi 
an 
fro 
Jichéd quote 


eee: rings tr ; 
comfits, routines, and daily structures that provide 
re 


ue when someone implodes after being deprived of 


the u equilibrium. Such apparently isolated experiences reflect 
. al world because for everyone, not just climbers, there 
upon See balance between choosing our path in the real 
a sine” that rote set of daily activities that do not lead to 
eee or emotional progression, but A merely sii wy 
to maintain our sanity. Do we work to live, or do we live to work? 
Do we strive and busy ourselves for status or security alone? 

Are we chasing the tacitly false promise of that fantasy future 
where we'll finally stop and live? If so, then we are suffering as a 
society from a mass neurosis. A neurosis like that is revealed on an 
expedition with the subtlety of a bad acid trip. Author Wayne 


Muller once wrote, 


Brother David Steindl-Rast (a noted Benedictine Monk and 
fellow author/lecturer) reminds us that the Chinese won e 
“busy” is composed of two characters: “heart” and “killing. 


5 rushin 
When we make ourselves so busy that we are alway. nee 8 
e” or “over with, we 


. í « n 
around trying to get this or that do ka ihe quiet 


; : ee o 
kill something vital in ourselves, and we sm 


wisdom of our heart. 


; is wrong— 
lm not claiming that hard work is bad or being busy 


hn 


ae Fae Le = 

ka Pda ne 
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on the contrary. But, I do question what drives T 
r cho; 


we have the courage to make any true Choices at all. Th &s, and, 
i OUph 3. 


about compromise, it is also about being deliberate with fei, 
Out 


under the pressure of coercion by one’s own fei fillin 


r or Vani Fa 
me wrong, I’ve succumbed as much as any other to do Noe 
Ptatig 
that Steered hi ns 
Ever 
ances I must endure, they are mine and mine alo 


of the world, but there’s always been a rudder 
on coursc—climbing, something I love. What 


Pains or ann 


l ne and, like 
life—I'll do what I want with them. my 
The disturbing feeling lingered well throu 
lucky for me, hiking up a hill with a pack on in ever- 
gives a sense of purpose that works as well as any distr 
world. I’m wearing plastic double boots—standard 
altitude climbs. I've taken them on three Prior exped 
are broken in and comfortable. The boots consist of 
inner bootie—ours of Chuck's custom molded ins 
encased in a form-fit plastic shell 
Think of an alpine ski 


gh the morning Bu 
thinning alr 
action in the 
fare in high- 
itions so they 
a lightweight 
ulating foam, 
that’s durable and waterproof, 


boot configuration, only lighter, shod witha 
grippy waftle-bottomed rubber sole, and topped with a flexible cuf 
to allow hiking. The cuffs squeak with every step, a sound thats 
more comfortable than annoying. Each squeak sounds off another 
pace in the cadence of ascent. 

Between squeaks, I glance back down our line of ascent. Its 3 
steep as one of those black diamond runs at the ski resort. Unlike 
Vail or Aspen, a lungful of air has 45 percent less oxygen than at sé 
iia Pevi struggling. He falls farther behind with each passing 
minute and pretty soon he is a red dot almost fading into a mist that 


now accumulates o Pos from 
n the mountainside. He’s got a gimpy knee 


nd his military postings don't often encourage the 
‘dent, a 
° acC! 


ki 
45 jgnment to an urban area in India, with all its 
A j 
i 
pompa "E t a day. Smoking is something S. V. does anyway, 
ack of uae counted, he must smoke more than a pack per 
and ed tar doesn’t help his performance, and he’s a good hour 
t 
day. 7" the time we reach Camp I. The camp, the flat expanse 
pehin 


d located on the 11th is now covered with three inches 
alus we 


pollution—Delhi for instance—is like smoking a 
r 


oft w. The rings of rocks, assembled by expeditions over the 
of wet snow. 


des, are now completely obscured, so rather than seeking 
a sections of ground, we pile snow up to create a plat- 
out 
gas pri aà Sarah choose the top of a flat boulder for 
theirs, ne off the snow to find a more or less is me 
More or less level doesn’t work for Chuck, for ane his a is 
the absolute need for a dead flat sleeping surface. He's been - 
to use an avalanche inclinometer—a device to measure the angle 
snow surface to determine whether or not a slope presents p oa 
lanche hazard (usually between 30 and 45 e RA i = 
ing area level. It works for me as I watch Chuck painstaking 


dab of 
, ‘ here and another 
the ideal bivouac. He sluices a aia to feel how level the 


finally satisfied, he unloads 


snow there, periodically crawling in t 
surface is, It takes half an hour before, 
his sleeping pad and bag. estat 

In the final wash of orange evening nee 70 
iar hatchet-shaped summit towers a Jonny; 
camp, We figure we're at about 16, 


Nanda Kor’s now famil- 
00 feet above our 


Sarah, and I 


_ 
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made the 3,000-foot climb in a little less than thr 
e 
a relatively fast time, considering we'd not Full “anda al 
want to shoot for the 18,500-foot level tomorrow. 
—n 


sive, just a good solid day of slogging. I feel ù 
ret 


"We 


0 ing Cy 
appetite is fine, and I'm suffering from no hea did. Odh 
resting heart rate is more than 80 beats/minute. An is 
be cause for concern as it would indicate a lack 
adaptation as the heart pumps faster to make up fo 
gen in each lungful of air. Sarah, despite her inexp 
as well as any of us. And she might end up better t 


her pulse is little more than 60 beats/minute 
> Wer than 


8 my head | 


isposition f 
l : : or 
managing altitude—something that some have and others don 

ont, 


And you can never tell. I’ve heard of Olympic-level competitive ca, 
dio athletes tank at altitudes like this and until one goes high tis 
crapshoot trying to predict what will happen. Later, Sarah cl me 
of her childhood asthma, postulating “nonscientifically” that her 


performance is in part due to her body's adaptation to oxygen dep- 
rivation as a child, 


most people's resting heart rate at sea level. Scratchin 


wonder if Sarah might be one of those who have a pred 


Y , 
€ set up S. V.’s tent as he takes a breather on a boulder. He's not 


in traces of vapor waft from his head. 
ice—a rough raw-bodied cigarette he 


Onnection with his army regiment- 


PEDT ae —— Ee 
ys s 
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Thè Gurkhas are legendary for their fierce martial 
as 


ul ' i S 
he ove! centurle | “K oy 
1 more recent 1 
a ap Khukuri, or y “Kukri” is the reverse 
ave: 


pladed knife t 
at at close quarters, 
when wielded by an expert. 
ns. Ve wave? Kukri around yet, but he sure wields a 


of war and have been called the “bravest of 


hat’s as feared as the men who wield it. Legend 


the blade is so lethal that it’s impossible 


pve not see 
mean death-stic ' 
i, almost finished, he a , 
call it “chain-gunning, >a mi 


s at when I say it. As we were counting out GUs and 


k. He lights his cigarettes in succession. When one 
p-starts the other with the dying butt. I 
litary euphemism that S. V. likes, or at 
least grin 
powerbars in Base Camp, he must have been counting out the red 
and white cigarette packs that are emblazoned with a pair of bent- 
bladed, knives, crossed like a Third World coat-of-arms. I usually 
allocate two bars and six GUs per day for a climb. I wonder if S. V. 
breaks out the cig count into seven per day? A dozen? From his rate 
of consumption, it looks like at least a pack a day, maybe two. It’s a 
concern to us whether he'll become a liability, but I feel that he, like 
everyone else on this trip needs to be given the chance—at least on 
this peak—to go as high as he can without any untoward pressure 
to turn back. S. V.’s easily the most proactive LO I’ve seen, and 
without his help, we wouldn't have the concessions from the IMF to 


attempt anything but Nanda Kot. He's still puffing away as ^s 
wistfully blowing tendrils of 
ant stars, which twin- 


as he lies 


down in the tent we've loaned him, 
blue smoke through the roof’s vent hole at dist 
kle in a clear and cold sky. 

Beyond the smog and light pollution o 


sky is a vast panorama of sparkling const 


f the world at large, the night 


ellations and a glimmering 


, <N 


z= 


NO n a 
” 
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belt of the Milky Way. High above, the faint 
twinkle 


adds motion to an otherwise static display, | a 
y. I recall “Atel 


now stacked in a tent three thous 
and feet below, that thoy h "Oty 
Bh Sia, 


systems had powered remote buoys and satellites į 
Nanda Devi unit was apparently the device's first ae Space, p 
ar boun d Me 
. . . “Plo ` 
officially deployed six times. Two were launches of RTG 4 
imbus We 
athe 


he RTG on 


S Operated 


ment. According to official NASA records, th SN 
, the 


satellites in 1968 and 1969, one of which was ab 
that mission was recovered and recycled, while = T 
successfully for years. That and other ea oh 
specter of plutonium poisoning. owe 

Critics point to the potential for human tragedy ; 
n of plutonium-238—as much as 72.3 a = lag 
post paoe probe—were to meet a fate like the M ipi 
. ee = nein the Columbia in 2003 (Challenge 
“NASA ai Ai Columbia disintergrated upon te-enty) 
dent a afterw A A ia T odds of catastrophic shuttle acci 
whole cloth, to aes aa concocted out of the 
shuttle accident,” a -.- in light of the subsequent Columbia 
and author of The ee Kash Grossisatty piofessor of jou 
to the Planet. He a g Stuff: The Space Program’ Nuclear Threat 
after launch, was wi S EEC P exploding 
238 on its next mission a 24.2 pounds of plutonium 
, “Far more than seven people could 


have died if th 
e explosion... occurred during the next launch.” He 


also adds, “If 
> If Columb; 
debris would have E had had plutonium on board, radioactiit 
een splattered over Texas and Louisiana.” 


Potenti : 
ial estim 
ates of th 
€ worst case scenario for such an acciden 
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he CAS sini, range from 950,000 to 40 million deaths. The 
of 94)? en staunchly decries such criticism, pointing to the three- 
ae safety record of nearly fifty American and Soviet missions 
deca 4 nuclear power sources. Despite “several launch failures, 
chieve orbit, and accidental re-entries through the Earth's 
» one pro-nuclear space group states, “none of these acci- 


d measurable health effects in the human popula- 


failures toa 


mosphere 


dents have cause 


tion, though som 
Regardless of the perceived danger, RTGs have provided reliable 


and long-lasting Po 
and on-board radio transmitters, along with attitude 


e environmental contamination has occurred.” 


wer for the spacecraft, running instruments, 
computers, 
thrusters, and reaction wheels. Besides the Nimbus satellites, they've 
also been deployed twice in planetary probes and twice to the sur- 
face of Mars in the early to mid-seventies. Perhaps the most note- 
the last operational—SNAP-19 
Four individual SNAP-19 RTGs 


(initially providing 155 watts, an output that declined as the 


nuclear fuel decayed) to the Pioneer 10 space probe. At this 
Pluto, racing along 


worthy—and definitely 
deployment occurred in 1972. 


moment, a dying Pioneer is somewhere beyond 
at 82,000 miles per hour. 
One NASA report states: 


pears the venerable Pioneer 10 
arth. Pioneer’ last, very 
ary 2003. NASA engi- 
ource has 


After more than 30 years, it ap 
spacecraft has sent its last signal to . 


weak signal was received on 23 Janu 
(’s radioisotope power $ 


enough power "° send addi- 


Famed as the most r 


neers report that Pioneer | 
decayed, and it may not have 
emote 


tional transmissions tO Earth. 


—_ = 


5 
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object ever made by man through most f 
OF its 


Pioneer 10 is now over 8 billion mi Misgj 
miles away, | lon, 


will continue to coast silently as a ghost ea Oneoy 10 
“rough q 

tep 

he red sts 

The Bul), 

It will take 


space into interstellar space, heading generally f 
Aldebaran, which forms the eye of Taurus f 
Aldebaran is about 68 light years away and 


Pioneer over 2 million years to reach it 


In case Pioneer—which for all the world vaguely r 
Csembles , 


and frail. 


“a4 -shaped body— 
encounters any extraterrestrial life, a plaque was mounted 
on the 


diaphanous deepsea jellyfish complete with a few stiff 
looking stalks protruding from a shallow bowl 


spacecraft body to convey a little something of our world to wh 
ever is out there. The plaque is etched with drawings reel 
among other things, a man, a woman, and the location of the i 
ane the earth in our galaxy. It’s tempting to speculate how an alien 
life form would receive such an interstellar message in a bottle, 
What's certain is that the sister SNAP-19s are both beyond the 
reach of mankind—one in the icy depth of Nanda Devi’ inner 
sh the other in on a one-way trip to the oblivion of outer space. 

Paci. tany plutonium is circling overheard. 

Top R S ubiquitous Indian version of 
Ara tuna doesn’t sit well in my gut. At around 
» unzip my bag and slide on my boots for a 
urgent call of nature, Gettin u oo i 
pains of high-altitude He p at Mipi is one of those unsung 4 
then you usually bela es If it just a leak you need to take, 
€ to avoid the hassle of getting rogged 


Up to step outside, O 
UN precarious bj , nt is 
ivouacs, like when your të 


i> 
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fe-edged ridge, a groggy, nocturnal ramble can have 


ped 08 4 kni ; ; t 
es and is best avoided. This time around, the only 


equenc , 
fumble with the zipper and push my head out, is the 


hat's started to fall. I save my psychological batteries by ignor- 
t „her. I do my business, step back to the tent and brush 


tc 


snow 
ing the We 
the snow O 

Į sit at the t 


ff my fleece underwear suit. 
ent entrance, remove my plastic boot shells and stash 


hemin the pack adjacent to the tent door. That will keep them dry. 


hen remove the foam inner boots and place them between my 


seeping bag and Chuck's snoring form. That will keep them warm 


for the morning. 
Then I pass into a dreamless sleep hoping for the best. 
| must have slept soundly for Sarah recalls, “Starting after mid- 


I crawl in my bag and pull the top over my head. 


night I started hearing the avalanches going off.” It was a disturbing 
experience because she says, “Td never been in this type of situa- 
tion, so I wasn’t sure that the avalanches were going to come down 
and wipe us out. Plus, our tent was pitched on an angle so I kept 
siding down into Jonny, who for some reason slept like a rock.” 
Such fears are understandable. After so much time in the moun- 
s so long as I go to bed 
knowing they are a good distance away. Chuck is out cold after tak- 
ing some Ambien, the tranquilizer of choice at altitude. Other 
sleeping pills act as respiratory depressants, leaving the user ruth- 
lessly hung-over the next day and dangerously grogsy a ing the 
night. As I said earlier, stumbling about outside the tent in a nat- 
cotized haze can be a fatal proposition. And there are other less 


i an arise from taking the 
deadly but arguably worse situations chat can arise t g 


Wrong sleeping pill at rhe wrong time. Sleep 


tains, m conditioned to ignore avalanche 


or no sleep, at least we 


y 


ee x,t 
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oe ee 
arent swimming in someone's urine, As 
One of 


alpinists, Mark Twight once wrote, 


America, 
Brea 


t 


Proper sleep is essential on a multi-day climb SI 
-Sle 


tion kills. On stressful routes, and all lem ep depriva, 
ean 


ingful one, 
asleep, . 


Michael Kennedy told me a story about his hens doses 
ute on the 


northeast face of Ama Dablam, undertaken ith 

Buhler in 1985. Several bivouacs up the climb a Sia 
was using Halcyon, rolled over to pee in his bòre is ve 
back to sleep before capping it. Hydrated as he was 
into quite a mess, for both him and Michael. Bii 


are, it may be impossible to fall asleep or rema; 
ain 


To illustrate the dangers of sleeping pills in h 


yi . those charming bodily challenges are forgotten along with 
as hopes, when, in the morning, there’s eight ae of a 
mae everything. We spend a few hours shaking off the snow 
nara mas Jenny makes the decision to go down. He, 
dnan Base ns an bags ad wade through the new snow back 
garbage uae b ctore leaving, they stuff their gear into plastic 
bags—to keep aa durable than those flimsy trash 
and gear dry. S. V. packs his personal gear, for 


sometime in the ni 
back up. H © night he makes the decision to descend and not g0 
P- He has the heart of ieee 


last second call to act as a 
of training we'd enjoyed į 
Chuck and I lie ino 


snow patter on the tent 


n, but his military command and 


liaison officer didn’t allow for the months 
n the States, 


mbad bags at Camp I, listening t0 the 
ric. Those readers who have gone camping 


>» 
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is generally comprise a nylon body erected around a 
es. The poles are usually threaded with rub- 
ord running down their hollow lengths. The bungy- 
he individual segments together as a single unit, for 


ke chasing down loose pieces of slick aluminum 


(0) 
f d shock ¢ 
eps t 


ke Or a; 
ie js nothing i 
wbing while stu™ 


led tent pole under tension so you can thread the pole 


bling around on a glacier. The cord also holds the 


fully assemb 
hrough the 
of you'll add a wat 
tion tents pitched in Base Camp are made by Marmot 


fabric sleeves that criss-cross the tent body. To top it all 


erproof nylon rain-fly over the whole structure. 


The expedi 
and can accommo 
This is light considering that old-school tents from 


date two people with an overall weight of about 
nine pounds. 
Hott’s time and through the 1970s, weighed up to three times as 
much. The tents we use on the mountain itself, are even lighter. 
This is an absolute necessity given our lightweight approach. 

These shelters, including the one Chuck and I doze in are called 
single-wall tents. They are made of a light fabric operating on the 
waterproof/breathable principle made famous by the Gore-Tex 
company. These fabrics are created with an expanded polytetraflu- 
oroethylene (PTFE) membrane. Huh? In layman's terms, PTFE is 
a chemically blown out version of Teflon, which was invented in 
1938. It’s the same stuff coating your nonstick frying pan, except 
that it looks and feels like a really tough rubber membrane that’ so 
thin that it’s almost transparent—like the skin of a balloon. 
Unlike a balloon, Gore-Tex has nine billion tiny pores in every 
tingle square inch to prevent liquid water from 
droplets are 700 times larger than those pores 


rough even under high pressure) while allowing 


penetrating (water 
and cant pass 


moisture vapor 


—_ 


k TA. -> 
Nyy a ~ 
CLF 


d 
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am, Kohli’s navy expedition, and the mul- 
(whose molecules are smaller than those in a liquid State) to ottas japanes anne to Nanda Kot all experienced these 
This property allows sweat and in this case the con dee . yentures € ey all risked life and limb when forced to 
breath to escape. Federal OSHA regulations disallow ie úp f prutal storms: the mountain. As we shoulder our packs, I 
like Marmot from making tents out of Gore-Tex, But ae a from high 0P Conboy’s Spies in the Himalayas, which now 
turers circumvent the issue by using similar PTFE w ie ia “i 4 passage oe usand feet below. Three of Kohli’s climbing 
brane is sandwiched between fabrics that Possess higher H j a l three t ja CIA expedition faced a steamrolling ava- 
retardancy. Still as every storm bound climber can attest Ai m members during ming down the very slope that Chuck and I 
because boredom ultimately drives them to read anything nche as they were CO g 
including the eye-level warning label—yow're still not supposed 7 now faces 
cook with a stove, or smoke, inside the tent. i —a near 

We forgot to tell S. V. about the fire hazard, but regardless, the Terrified, the three turned around and tried to run—a 


padded clothes and the slippery, 
they half-stumbled, half- 


beauty of single-wall tents is their ability to shed snow and rain wi th impossibility, given their 


a single layer, thus presenting the mountaineer with incredible 
weight savings. These are specialized tents, not to be used for casual 
outings as they cost a bundle and like buying bikinis (which I've 
never personally done), getting a lightweight tent is all about paying 
way more for way less. I figure, we spend $50 for every pound saved 
on our single-wall. 

Chuck and I eat chocolate and nap before packing up at 2:00 PM 
to head down. The idea is to acclimatize a bit more, but it’s really 
just an excuse to idly chat in the narcotic haze. Often on expedi- 
tions, you get little time alone with others, and each conversation is 
altered by the input or interruptions of others. Before we leave, ¥¢ 
a Sens gsar. In doing so, we make the big mistake of leav- 

ver seen is bearing down. And when we return when 


the weather > 

subsides a i 
i week late : burie 
without a trace and cr r, the tents will have been 


` » 


ushed under a pole-snapping eight feet of 


calfdeep powder. Roped together, | 
ged one another downward. With tons of snow bearing 


ri ad no chance of out- 


down, they instinctively knew they h i 
pacing the avalanche. In an act of desperation, BEN 
prayer flags fluttering from his rucksack—yanked them side- 


ways. It was a calculation that saved their lives. By a mere few 
°s line of descent. The 


feet, they were out of the avalanche p 
hitting them with 


snow tore past them like a locomotive, 
nothing more than a light dusting. 


j ist and 
We keep this in mind as we make our way through thick mi 


i our 
down a rolling slope that gets progressively steeper as . ae on 
way down. Our snow is more like sludge oane without the 
described by Conboy. It seems really well BAE i apan 
layering effece chaesnakecan avalanche probable. Still, it 


must have 
half-hour descent to the flat shallow valley that others 


> 
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used as an ABC. A further hour later, we are down 


to B 
—all the scenic marvels of yesterday obliterated by th ase Ç 


ame with less struggle for some than for others but I 
ick cloud ap pnew that courage © desired it could have it. That the desire was the thing 
myriad snowflakes. The damp air hovers at about 3g hy ee that one Id think of nothing else of which that was true.” 
i icky temperature b Breg ee ping itself. I cou 

Falirenkelt, ataa! i T = iia a barely ab ise ees —Cormac McCarthy, All the Pretty Horses 
freezing, the air retains moisture, adding a bone-chillin 
Nothing dries out easily in the damp, and the snowline a ees eee p 
Base Camp around 14,000 feet. w j o 


The ever cheery and reliable Dipender fires UP his stove for af 
rounds of tea and soup. Chuck and I crawl off to Our respective 
With books 
faced the fir 


dinner a fey 


—the others have already retreated—to hunker down 
and their own inner thoughts. We lie in silence, having 


real setback of the expedition until Gyan announces 
hours later. CHAPTER 10 
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Base Camp can be either bliss or hell, depending on what the aie 
er chooses to dole out. For now, it’s anything but ae een 
poke my head out of the tent on the morning of Sepembe = ; 
the cloud level hovers maybe a thousand fest pnt — [we 
rain coming down. Last night, it snowed a few inches, S into rain. 
elevation of daytime temperature has turned p sno 

The incessant splatter transforms the pristine W . 


oo. ` al: 
gloppy mess of thick crud. I write in my Journ 


e carpet into a 


, the cloud ceil- 
You can gaze down the Lwanl Valley and os fog obscures 
ing press down like a gray velvet Bar all char’s visible 
anything higher than 14,000 feet rendering 4 


~~ 


RG, 
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in a dull monochrome grayscale, lacking 
OTEN ev 
distinction of true black or white. It’s ]j en the sin 
. Its like someo Bular 
n took an 


inkprint of the slopes leading up to the Mön 
Ntains— |, 
PPin 
8 


of the tops and bleaching the whole thing 
out. 


The damp permeates everything within my fragil 
My sleeping bag’s nylon exterior shell is clamm pa 
pages are warped, swelling the weatherproof pei z 
to one elbow, I notice a springy quality to the e 


water percolating beneath the tent, and after breakf, 
as 


ylon bubble 
d 2y journ 
I raise myself 
floor, There 


ging a channel to divert the now free-flowing melt ee “ to dip. 
= . uck saun. 


ters over and asks with his wry humor, “Looks like a B 
Reclamation project.” I reply, “Yeah, I woke up dreami Sigs 
sleeping on a waterbed—turns out it’s more like a stream bed f i 
said, I borrow a hoe from Dipender and carve a diversion ch 7 
Its enough to stem the tide, providing the main channel a 
flood. Its getting close. Our once dry streambed is turning n 
eee creek, requiring a few strategically placed rocks to cross the 
nei deep flow. Burbling water laps the edge of the bordering 
cramate turf. I can almost picture some primordial creature 
swimming up the current, eager to spawn. 
— i is cies usual fare of rice, dhal, curried 
hinka ann a wt crew. Everyone is wearing their 
ee 7 y e boots, insulated pants, and puffy down 
hunch over the ae chairs—sized for dwarves—and 
“Thes faa? l 
m; rir a isa Sarah as she pulls on her down booties 
e mess tent to warm her feet as she sit 


CN 


ef A 
h (3 


a 


a, 
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che downtime between lunch and dinner. Besides a gath- 


in 
ç, the mess tent acts as the soci 
«at for meals, ial center of camp. 


canvas structure, 
hotel pieces, doubles as the drying room for every- 


. clothes: They hang on a piece of nylon climbing rope. As 
i s, the rest of us tinker with gear or play cards. We've for- 


sarah knits, 
buy a shor 
o news from the outside world. One of our biggest 


a billowy fabric version of one of those 


an t-wave radio, and S. V.’s phone has no reception 
g 

arall, SO theresa 
rning out 
dlines from last month's entertainment section of the 


prilis is tu to be the morning visit to the latrine tent where 
we read the hea 
Hindustan Times. 
foored, standing- 


It’s a soggy fifty-yard stroll to the loo, a square- 


height structure with a flat roof threatening to 


‘cave in under the weight of rainwater pooling in ceiling fabric. 


rine—basically a rock-lined hole in the dirt-— 
we each in turn read day after day, how Bollywood star Govinda is 
in deep financial shit and that actor Sanjay Dutt is getting ready to 


sing for some band called Zinda. But what we can't gather from the 
valley. 


Squatting over the lat 


Times is what's happening outside the confines of our little 
For all we know, there could be terrorist attacks, nuclear war, or the 
second coming of Christ, even as the rain pours. 

Sarah the engineer puts up her knitting and starts building a 
house of cards. It’s a testament to how bored we are when soon, 
dvice. Our gazes hang on the 
The rain sizzles on the rent 
placing horizontal 


everyone gathers to give unwanted a 
fate of each card as it is placed, in turn. 
fabric as Sarah gingerly builds teepees of cards, 


layers as the foundation for the nex 


tring that 


oncentrates. She 
necklace-like. It 


t storey. She ¢ 
she wears, 
knock her structure Over. 


has a lighter duct taped to s 


sways as she leans over, threatening tO 
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“ 1? 
Watch out!” someone says. She shoots us all a dir 


“Go find your own entertainment.” Y look as ifto 
Say 


While we run thin on luxuries and entertainm 
ent, Indj 
lan-f] 
Ow, 


es to the Sen 
ads Of fresh i § 
ed to die i 


quick} 
a with u, 


rly two Weeks old 
table. But Over d 
dge with toast and 


as nature’s pe 

. . rfe 

food, remain unspoiled throughout the trip. Lunch and 7 ct 
i Inner 


always include the ubiquitous dhal bhat (rice and lentils), with wh 
dy at- 


Soviet-made helicopters afforded unheard of luxuri 
CIA mountaineers. They were supplied continual lo 
etables and live chickens and goats (the chickens tend 
in the thin air, but the meat was still fresh). We m 
ever we carried to Base Camp and our goat, nea 
still makes dismaying appearances at the dinner 
our food is good, three square meals a day served 
our smiling kitchen staff. Breakfast is usually porri 
eggs. Though the toast will run out soon, the eggs, 


~ vegetables and odd tinned meat gets rationed out. Chappati 
Indian flatbread, a thicker version of our tortillas make an jaa 
ance every other meal. To cap it off, Dipender serves us a spicy 
chutney of garlic, peanuts, chili, mustard seed, onions, and hot 
masala, he’s made on a grinding stone in the cook tent. 
= CIA expeditions were supplied by air. Ironically, it was the 
ma a aaia fixed wing aircraft, and Soviet supplied 
Tie bea ki opters including Russian made Mi-4 helicopters. 
pters, known for their high altitude capability not 


only dro ; 
a. s off the American climbers and CIA-developed trans- 
Dut also case officer Sam Currie. 


to be shuttled in a com 


i> 


Munist- 4 A 
nist-made helicopter. It was an irony of 
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were up 0: But that fact, a political bombshell, could never 
chinese 


S. had to be treated with delicacy and constructed with 
bility. Wrote Howard Kohn, “The CIA had the unof- 


puilt-! l 
i f its Indian counterpart, the Central Bureau of 


iced. Even the alliance of convenience between India 


Investigat 
him to confuse t 
for the afore-mentioned IB, whose tasks mirrored 


he CBI, responsible for Indias domestic criminal 


investigations, 


those of the CIA. 
But I am splitting hairs. The important thing is that, as Kohn 


further states “American undercover agents . . . co-opted Indian 
intelligence, setting up the arrangement on an informal basis to pre- 
seve the CIA's absolute authority over the project.” That claim wasn't 
too much of a shocker, but Kohn’s assertion that the CIA insisted 
on keeping the affair a secret from Indira Gandhi and the Indian 
government, is. M.S. Kohli notes that, “the plan was approved by a 
disillusioned Nehru.” As the Prime Minister died from a sudden 
heart attack on May 27, 1964, months before the chance meeting 
between Bishop and LeMay—Kohli might be mistaken on who was 
in charge of India at the project’s inception. Or perhaps the Nanda 
Devi affair had its roots prior to Shastri’s ascension to Prime 
Minister, 

Regardless, Howard Kohn continues; 
President Johnson a general outline of the projec 
also asked him not to notify the Gandhi gover 


. tainl 
Ware or not, Indira Gandhi's government certainly 


“The CIA did give 
¢, but that agency 
nment. Whether 


had inherited 


PEAN N 


“oy 
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the espionage plot. She became Indian Prime Mini 
Ster on 
a 


19, 1966. By that time, plutonium had already pj; 
Ighte 


Wary 
t 


Himalayas.” d h 
Also, the allegation that the incident was “concealed 
e 

President Johnson and Prime Minister Gandhi,” has from both 


ot ; 
day, been proven. One can speculate that the intellige » to thi 
nce or . 


tions on both sides of the Paci i 
cific were, in Kohn’s words 


« 


as needles 


hn 
eral outline of the project, but. . . also asked a a a gen. 
n 


Gandhi government.” But those exact details, like the a i 
are out of reach, in an equally inaccessible classified file at ae 

What's certain is that to this day, the CIA will not A 
involvement in the affair. In 2005, Robert Schaller attempted 4 
e his confiscated journal and film from the first Nanda Deyi 
espionage expedition. His experiences underline the Agency's attitude 
towards the entire affair. In a letter to Dr. Schaller dated July, 21, 2005, 
Scott Koch, Executive Secretary of the 


that the Gandhi government might veto the Project 


provocative,” and that “the CIA did give President Jo 


Agency Release Panel wrote: 


We are responding to your 2] April 2005 letter appealing our 
7 April 2005 response to your Freedom of Information Act 
request for the return, or a copy, 
photographs you claim to have t 
project in 1965_ 
Nanda Kot in th 


determination t 


of your personal diary and 
aken while participating in a 
1967 on the summits of Nanda Devi and 
© Himalayas, Specifically, you appealed our 
E p me is neither confirm nor deny the exis- 
Freedom of Inf “Ponsive to your request on the basis of 


Ormation Act exemptions (b)(1) and (b)(3). 


AN 


tence of recor 
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lease Panel has considered your appeal and 


ency Re 
The Ag sate determination that the Agency can neither 


has sustain’ 
confirm nO! 
nsive to yo 


Act exemptions (b)(1) and (b)(3). Therefore in 
ith agency regulations the Agency Release Panel 


deny the existence or nonexistence of records 
ur request on the basis of the Freedom of 
respo 
information 
accordance W 
has denied your app eal. 
says Schaller, “Tye tried as an ordinary citizen to get back what 
was nel took the pictures—I wrote the diaries—they're saying 
that the whole appeal was based on the existence or nonexistence of 
these items. I'm not disputing that because I know they exist. I just 
wanted them back and this is the response I get—they're sending 
me to court and it frustrates me and it angers me and it disappoints 
me and I feel betrayed in this process because I can’t see how my 
personal diaries and photographs would be of any risk to national 
security. And they certainly don't reveal anything about the opera- 
tions of the CIA. So that’s where I stand . . . I’m not optimistic ams 
I'll get them back.” He adds, “I still have that same strong feeling 
for my county but I don’t have the same trust in the government 
that I did when I was a resident in surgery. I might have been young 
and naive at the time but I did trust my government then, much 
more than I do now.” 


In my own query to the CIA, I received 
mation, and i 
n Act. Told that ] might, 


ptimistic about 


a prompt reply, thank- 
; ; haller, referring 
ing me for my request for infor like Schalle se 
me to the Freedom of Informatio 
Pate an unavoidable delay,” I, like Schal 


sa ial insi 
my chances of acquiring any official in 


ler am not O 
ght from the Agency. 


N 


oo] | eles, NP a 
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fashion. Jonny is ever antsy, arriving at breakfast d 
Le an 
followed by some very strong coffee to which he ad ds h 8 chai 
and protein mix. Chuck sleeps a lot, shuffling betwen Pa c late 
e 


where he eats, his personal tent where he keeps his st m ESS ten, 
Un, and 


tent, where he sleeps. Today, he petitions for an a dued Sarak, 
of 10 AM breakfast, late lunch and late dinner. The a Schedule 
after he announces, after skipping breakfast, “I could Hs, 
myself out of bed in time for lunch today,” adding, “I re is 
slept thirty of the last thirty-six hours.” He grins like a ne Tre 
anticipating a sick day. Brader 
It’s a good chance to get to know more about S. V. When eye 
one wanders off to their sodden tents after lunch, the colonel ia 
sit in the mess tent, a blue canvas and nylon affair about the size of 
a small living room. He's a handsome guy about six feet tall, trim, 
with the authoritative bearing of one used to having underlings 
snap-to on demand. It’s no surprise in India, with its unofficial, but 
very real caste system, plus his own standing as a senior officer. Hes 
a man used to barking out orders, a habit I can tell he restrains in 
our oompany but one that also cannot be entirely suppressed. At 
R _ Gyan, the twenty-something cook’s assistant mocks S. V. 
GPAI ees a salute io all the officiousness a shor 
allnwacd ii peaa dirty jeans, scratched faux- 
glasses, toting a dented aluminum teapot 
muster. Ours is not to judge another culture, older than our own, 


th h ; 
te the flighty superficial sentiment of people treated like 
modern-day British sahibs. out 


If anything, I’ve noticed that in 
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es, WE misinterpret that which we witness, basing our 
$ 


i r cultural naiveté. As citizens of the wealthiest 
ase” carth, we can indulge ourselves in a distorted view of 
patio” m and what's not. It’s easy tO pass a moral judgment from 

ae arch of what is, for now anyway, a position of global eco- 
the 10 —" The thing we don't often understand is that we 


‘s what we see on the fact that we wring for ourselves an unfair 

judg 

percentage . 

aper itse 
d fly-by-night commitment. We'll do what's ri 

s and Hy-by a 


f the world’s resources. And we might not last. The plu- 


onium € If provides the damning evidence of our do-good 
intention 
then leave, letting those who were there before live with the results. 

ç, V. won't tell me 
and the ones he does I am not at liberty to divulge. But we do talk 
at length. He smokes, ashing the butts, their final acrid tracers of 
„moke, trail off crumpled white stubs, the brown ends stained with 


mulate in the ashtray. The conversation carries on, 


then another, then 


too many specifics about his military career, 


ta. They accu 
punctuated as one cigarette becomes another, 
another until the tray is full. The smoke fills the tent hovering like 


a lingering ghost. We finish as the light dims and late afternoon 


gloom darkens the tent. 
S. V’s rank and his command of a Gurkha unit 
has fought in Sri Lanka, in J and K (Jammu and Kashmir, a hotly 


i ars and 
contested region in northernmost India where border wW: 
usands of lives) and on the 


d—the Siachen Glacier. All 
ch. I look up his dec- 
medals, taken in our 
during 


suggests, that he 


ongoing insurgency have claimed tho 
highest-altitude battlefield in the worl 
that information I confirm later through reseat 
orations from a photo, bedecked in ¢ 


first meeting at the IME His chest ribb 


amo and 
ons later reveal chat 


m 
S 


ae d a J P Ay p 
0 ee 
ae NGS 
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his long service he won, among other things, the 
Medal, High Altitude Service Medal, Sainya Seva 


nition of nonoperational services under conditions 


Siachen § 
Medal in 
of special 


r : Seryj 
India—probably for a multinational service in Sri Lanka ic 


Wound Medal, an award for gallantry, and another for se 
border war in Kargil. 


Tecop 
hard. 
e Outside 
y Comby 


ship and severe climate, the Videsh Seva Medal for 


I can only assume that so much war must have taken its 

Personaj 
ucky You 
ur ches, 
luding to 


F . ave, done 
what I've done—something inside you turns to stone. Somethin 
' 6 


dies.” That said, he takes a final puff, butts the cigarette, and 
brushes a thick shock of straight black hair from the lef to the 


right. He then gazes out the tent door through the gray drizzle and 
beyond—into the past. 


toll. People try to kill you, you try to kill them. If you are | 
kill them first and then someone pins a medal on yo 
Nothing wrong with that—except that S. V. Says, as if al 


an unspoken assumption, “When you have seen what I h 


That night, the snow—more like slush—drops unceasingly. Its 
not cold enough to turn to blowing powder, instead, the mercury 
hovers just below the freezing point, laying the snow in a thick 
seai blanket that sticks in clumpy masses. The cook tent collapses 
n p madea di night, burying Dipender and Gyan. They dig 
A O by the pathetic beam of their cheap plastic flash- 
ce i ii a replace with our extra headlamps. The a 
not in it ee ie + : i“ agency—including Chuck's tent (hes 
pole-snapping a e with Sarah)—are squashed undet the 
stomped ii ee They look like squashed caterpillars 

y Mother Nature herself. The mess tent 2? 


> 
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ching ove and folding as WES: Our storage tent is 
aed P nder the heavy snow—a big orange Marmot dome 
afes e Jead elephant. Breakfast finds us kicking snow from 
jike 2 gear, and bags of food and fuel are soaked 


i Our cameras, 


d cartered about. ; 
E had a rough night, “I was lying in my tent, put a candle on, 
g, V. 


-a cigarette and I was getting all those nasty black bad 
smoking : 
houghts in my MI l . 
and it’s been raining and snowing for the last three days sud- 
Camp 


’s a nice gust of wind and the rock, holding my tent 


rents 
ynderfoo 


nd, right from my family, down to this Base 


nly there 
ae and hits me almost in the head. 
co. 


There's a certain tension required to give an expedition lift off. That 
jernoon, Jonny sits, making another coffee/protein shake. He 
peels open the dark brown packet, spooning one, then two, then 
three, scoops of the rich brown powder into his coffee press. I can 
see the reactions of everyone sitting around the table—Mr. Hyper 
needs anything but more caffeine, especially when we can't go out- 
side and burn off any energy. 

Jonny grasps the coffee press—its green anodized steel al 
zoned with a sticker announcing a product called “Chai Agra, g 
poof on Indias national drink and her national symbol (e Ty 
Mahal is at Agra). He grasps the press with both hands, 
device inward as if embracing the apparatus. Thar’s Jonny, physi ) 
‘ncompassing whatever task or object is at hand. He does so w 
all his energy and attention. 

Soon he’s mixing the protein powder— 


handy to keeping from turning into high- 


a whey-based supplement 
altitude scarecrows. Five 


r 


a es 
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minutes later, Jonny is hunched over a steel cup 
) 


bangin 


on the inside. He holds the cup on the table with his Th Poo, 


rapidly wiggles the spoon back and forth. The Staccato 
is like a speed-core version of an Old West dines 


“Tve seen your type of guy in the service, The one’s 


still and always has to be moving around,” You ca 


ân 
treer i 
r bell. S. R 


` Sq 
that just Ys, 


Nt ll ’ Ants 
: A e he’s Slight 
annoyed as his manner always energetic and alert is subdued y 
T SP i 

almost patrician resignation. Nan 


Sarah grins, asking in her direct to-the-point fashion, 


Did yo 
yelled at a lot as a kid?” There’s a knowing quality to the da 


a big gtin, 


« 


Jonny pauses the beat for a moment, looks UP with 
“No, actually not really at all.” 

And the bad weather continues, Antsy, the next day Jonny 
prompts me to climb with him, unroped, up the gully adjacent x 
the sinister buttress of black rock towering for 400 feet ab 
We literally climb up a waterfall before grappling with ve 
soaked loose plates of balanced rock. At the top we 


hands into snow, teetering for purchase above a surely 
just the thing we need. 


ove camp, 
rtical mud- 
plunge bare 
fatal drop. Its 


We are spared more such shenanigans when the skies clear the 
following day after nearly a week of incessant pounding by the snow 
and rain. The weather breaks on September 19. Chuck, Sarah, 
Jonny, and I spend a few days letting the sun bake what must bea 
dangerously avalanche-prone snowpack on Nanda Kot. On 
September 22, we saddle up and start climbing, arriving at Camp l 
at 8:45 AM. That afternoon, under a hot sun, Jonny, Chuck, and | 
ys climbing route, By the time we reach 4 


tash some gear, the sun has turned the snow 


reconnoiter the next day’ 


rotten band of rock to 5 
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ses mush. Jonny and Chuck continue up, exploring the 
eed EE 


, i ute u : , 

int? sible £0 -o li ig in the thick wet snow. 
pst 20088 Į, wallowing like a pig 

m Camp * 


ecu to „s. She has some intuition aua whar’s a oni w 

ave v think I am going to go with you guys,” adding, “I 
she 99” I j and just enjoy the view.” Part of her hesitation is 
hink pil sit he This is her first big-mountain experience, and these 
ommon nm d of gods and goddesses, don't exude that feel-good 
peaks al back home. Of those other hills, she recalls, “I 
yibe 0 


ing int 
member being ka i 
j here in ancient people went to give birth and it felt safe and 
es W. er 
plac 


. B 
ae had, “the feeling that I was not supposed to be up there. 
S 5) 


to where the mountainside grows steeper. 
P 


he Utah desert with my sister. It was one of those 
t not here.” Staring at the snow-peaked panorama 
u . 


The three sisters Nanda Devi, Nanda Devi Fast, j nanda E 
were saying we don't need you around dnd we my varie i 
here—definitely not that welcoming feeling oe ae enjoy M 
the mountains.” Part of it might be her females a ps 
Goddess on Nanda Kot, whose name literally means “Fortress ° e 
Goddess,” was saying, as Sarah later recalls, “You pi come up here, 
but don't call me sister. You are not welcome here. a 

We three men unaware of the feminine dynamic taking place, 
sort gear in focused ignorance. 

‘ would 

We opt for an early start—to avoid eppi oe p 
slow progress down to an exhausting snail's an edly cid 
11:30 AM. I try to ignore it, hoping noone a day has 
tustles and sits up. There's no avoiding the 


. ow, eating, and 
begun. We set to the bleak ritual of melting sn 


—— = 
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struggling into the dozen articles of clothing befo 
TE Stepp; 


Irs still pitch black outside and very cold. Our bre i: Outside 
a 

Conde 
er foor Nseg 


lamps. In an hour we have the tents packed and af; Of our ies, 
er another ` 
half 


an hour, we start the frigid day, toes numb eni 
> In o 
ur d 
Oubl, 
e 


through our facemasks as the crisp snow crunches a 
n 


vapor from our breath smokes in the bright white |; h 
Ig t 


layer boots. 

As we pass the cache we stop to divide the gear we'd 
terday. There’s a rope, some fuel and food, plus a yes. 
Sometime during the night, Sarah has decided to 6 its and bobs, 
turn to hand some items to her. Jonny stops me and es wal us, | 
feeling great so you should take these up.” I’m a bit a She's not 
This instance, like her snap decision to climb instead of en aback 
ABC, reinforces a guide-client mentality. I have to remi ra at 
that we are acting as a team. ne myself 

Dawn breaks. The mountains glow in the burnt orange of the ri 
ing sun. We make tracks up a slope that grows steeper with a 
step. It’s one of those passages you encounter in the mountains that 
can be so innocuous when the conditions are good, as indeed they 
w right now. The snow squeaks underfoot with comforting regu- 
aay as your crampons bite the surface—a quiver of ten butter 
knives driving straight into Styrofoam. 

I picture this terrain in bad conditions. If a storm were to blow 


in, thi i . 
is gentle rise would be rapidly transformed into a death-trap. 


So what is i 
It abo 
so violent? S ut avalanches that make them so unpredictable and 
s snow, and to the untrained eye it presents 4 


cryptic and beni i: 
n : ; 
gn uniformity. Unlocking its secrets is more art 


“N — | — 


' 
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or what matters is what lies under the snow. What you 


‘ ce 
han a what will kill you. 
shis You are climbing the same snow slope. It looks like 
hill the size of three football fields. It starts snowing 


h to catch and hold the delicate flakes but 


ste 
á e is low enoug 
h to build an accumulation. The snow amasses. Details 


are blotted out as shallow hollows fill and humps and 


nketed. Over several hours, the flurry compacts into a 


hesive mass—the consistency of the plastic-wrapped brown sugar 
(0 


see 0n shelves at your local supermarket. The mass grows. With 
0 


inute, the snow surface strains with hair-trigger 


each passing = 
drumhead. Any number of things—a falling cor- 


ension—like a 


e, a sonic boom, a careless climber—can start the entire layer 


nic 
sliding. 

Death-trap or not, youve decided to go up, and once the deci- 
there’s no turning back. If there was ever a time to 


sion is made, 
ored step sinks your boots 


sense impending doom, this is it. Each lab 
halfway up your shins. You are almost to the top when you hear a 
whump. You are conscious of a sudden change in air pressure, as if 
the earth has just exhaled. The ground begins to sinks, the solid 
white surface cracking and collapsing for hundreds of feet in every 


direction. You try to figure out where to run, but realize you cant. 


You are being carried downhill. 

Things start off slow, almost gentle. Th 
ing but that feeling is contradic 
but it s 
with yo 
t seconds, 


ere’s the sensation of slid- 
ee. Your sur- 
that the 


ds when 


ted by what you $ 
lowly dawns on you 


u. The illusion en 
ding faster 


foundings appear stationary, 
surrounding landscape is moving 


ou are sli 
the acceleration hits. In a few shor y 


i, 
R a 
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than an Olympic bobsledder, blasting down the hill w À 
It a log 
y sn , 
jumble of crushing blocks. If you have crappy karma H in the 
| O youll sun: 
i » molding itself abo ving 
body like molasses. Upon settling, the snow, liquefied a You 
the inten 
ething i ü 
Ow, 
re è > You (0) 
h to dl aS IES pitch black, Jp z 
been fortunate enough to claw an air pocket in fro u 
nt of your f, 
ce 
other fife 
those slow minutes a ii 
e 


rvivor has spoken of her Ordeal 
in shuddering, b-horror movie terms: “There’s no one there to h 
© hear 


tive roar. If lucky, you'll have your neck Merciful] Mo. 


grinding to a halt as the fluid mass slows 


friction of the avalanche, instantly hardens into som 
bling concrete. Locked in a freezing vicelike grip n 


your eyes, but it makes no difference, 


before the snow solidified, you might have bought an 
minutes of life. But without rescue, 


than being dead. One avalanche su 


you scream.” 


The day wears on. We surmount a steep ice cliff as morning merges 
with afternoon. Gazing across the breathtaking panorama, I take in 
the alluring lines of Nanda Devi. She stands in the distance, 
the terminus of the Lwanl Valley enclosed by knife ridges 
and battlements of black rock. One by one, 


climbers emerge now over the lip of the ice cliff. 


beyond 
of snow 
my three fellow 
First into view is 


Jonny. He pauses at the edge to offer encouragement to the pair 
below. As he strolls across the 


impromptu belay stance, the 
followed by Sarah. They grou 

With everyone now safe, 
belay device and unwrap an 
pounding of a body trying 


horizontal snow leading to my 
others begin to emerge too. Chuck, 
P up, well clear of the precipice. 

I unthread the climbing rope from the 
energy bar. My head throbs with the dull 


to compensate for the lack of oxygen by 


‘ y 


| 4ecplY a 
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and more blood through my internal network of 
ore 


pig m and capillaries. I try to help things along by breathing 
jes, 


yi arter! -efully exhaling through pursed lips. It’s called pres- 
nd g The idea is to increase air pressure in the lungs, 
wit uo oxygen through the walls of the alveoli. I cant 
hereby Oe but it’s nice to feel that I’m doing something. I 
cell if it pe bite off the food bar, tearing the pieces off the tasteless 
aw ano 


n fore grinding it into an acceptable pulp. The muscles in 


be 
aus sore from the effort. Mid-chew I notice for the first time 
say afe 
o ae are rapidly filling the valley below. 
en four of us hold a brief council to decide our next move. The 
e 
‘ime is coming up O ie | 
so we decide to continue just a bit higher before scouting 


n 1:00 PM That’s pretty late by mountain climbing 
standards, | 
out a place to spend the night. It will be an early morning wake-up 
followed by a very long day so we quickly opt for a sheltered spot 
fifty feet higher. 

The terrain is rolling snow inclined to about an average of twenty 
degrees. A white blanket coats an underlying ice sheet that must be 
hundreds of feet thick. The angled glacier reveals periodic fractures 
where the ice, on its inching journey down the mountainside, has 
cracked, forming cliffs ranging in height from the 200-footer below, 
to 20 and 40-footers that pock the slope ahead. These cliffs are called 


seracs, and they are infamous for randomly collapsing, crushing any- 
h wrath-of-God-like fury. 


; it 
thing unlucky enough to be below wi leading into black 


i e 

Some have deep crevasses and caves at their base, 
and unknown depths. 

Fortunately, not all seracs are pr 


to pitch our two tents under a stable- 


se 
one to crumble, and we choo 


looking escarpment maybe 


, 


o ~~ a 
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forty feet high. Irs slightly concave and overhangin 
to shed the snow that’s starting to look immj a 


enough to cave in on us. Through gatherin 


engulfing the very mountain we stand up 


on, | Can See t éd 
above, gentle and low angle. Somewhere about 500 feet bi Slope 
saddle that marks the crest of the summit ridge, From tha 


2,000 feet to the top. The terrain looks safe to Poin, ig, 


“Thi ee « at do You 
IS looks like ag sakea 
as any.” Chuck agrees with a nod of his head. That die Dot 


» We 
digging out platforms upon which to Pitch our two aa On to 
Our sha 
tering cliff is banded with layers of darker Crystalline snow 
er. 
spersed with solid white or blue ice. These display a frozen t 


the seasons, layer upon layer, 


think about here?” I ask. Jonny says, 


record of 


spanning the years like the rings in. 


tree trunk. 

I struggle to recall a slide image Schaller showed me. As best I cay 
recall, his picture resembles our current camp, 
an ice cliff—one in a series of such formatio 


river of ice, and ensuing forty- 


perched as it is unde 
ns. The ever-changing 
year interval make determining the 


exact location a comical pursuit—like surfing a wave at the same 
break. Same location, 


Camp 2 as below “a part 
known as the Saddle’ 
with the same foul 
pletely obliterated, 
Without pause sin 


different water. Conboy’s book describes 
icularly nasty feature at the 20,000 foot le! 
’ Conboy also mentioned that Kohli was greeted 
weather we now endure. “The sun was com- 
and the onslaught of snow had continued almost 
ce the previous afternoon.” The difference when 


ituation was that Kohli was on his way down, afte 
€mpting to 
In an hour, th 


compared to our 5 


Place the sensor on the Dome. 
€ four of us have the tents set up and the stoves 


~~ 
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eering stove burns canned butane fuel. The 
inee 

ntain 

mou 


: as, . : 
_ white ; It uses a rippled aluminum collar that retains 
tboil. 


is neatly impossible to find in Asia. Our 

goin ption 
0 

othe! call daje 


1 Í 
ove a 4 saperand cooking from each can of fuel. And 
melte 


ficiency. The beautiful thing is we get a full 
e 


h a long day, 


psu is a respectable gain considering 
j 3,000-foot ascent Is p g 


? 
ation. Todays 
j climatize 


i c 
ve not â 
ve no or 

j the downside is 


f the lot and spend a bleak half-hour face down 


d to this altitude. Going high in a fast push is 
the effect of altitude. Everyone feels the effects 
nice bu 
ind Jam the worst O 
Tay i than once while climbing 
i liar debilitated feeling I’ve had more 

ane! ’t go away. 

1 Tes like a hangover that wont g ee 

sae i ity. Its enough to require zipping the 
n intensity. It's g — 


boots poking out the front door. I have that 


si 

The snow grow i 

i i above 

t door shut. Despite the sheltering overhang l see 

ve | i i zen pelle , 

ing worse with every passing minute pours frozen p 
grow 

called spindrift, into the tents. 

Chuck recalls, “We got beaucoup snow  - 


nae ded by the hea 
trophobia issues in the tent compoun i A prohibited forays into 


ak in the late afternoon, 
a garage-sized gash on 


_ I was having claus- 


vy weather (one 


inch of snow per hour). The need to sta 
the outdoors.” While taking a bathroom bre 
Chuck begins exploring an adjacent crevasse 
the left hand edge of the ice cliff. 


sa he others 
ee pi on hole. Its not entirely 
the § 


amber 
th of the cave, the ch 
mon ur living room to have 


N 


_ After some dis- 
As I lie in our tent Chu 


x 1 o 
cussion they opt to move int 

=e e 
uninviting. Upon entering th 


: were yo 
m ° n room, 
Opens up to the size of a living 


i if A 
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vaulted ceilings bedecked with feathery crystals dae jaat Sarah, ten feet away, heard the words. She'd also 
The floor, a deep deposit of snow supported by re icicle, 4s 50 nm for some time and was contemplating the long process 
slants at thirty degrees. The chamber arcs back at the rear a peen pm layers and struggling into a position to urinate. As it is, 
necking down in the V profile typical of crevasses. T o. the Cave, of per ace nnoyed. I don't vocalize it, but inside I say to Chuck, 
passage continues for 20 feet before opening slightly oe m a fuck. Shut up. 

down for a depthless plunge of what might be 100, or 200 ae ‘ amë miracle I fell back asleep,” says Chuck. “And I usually 


I rouse myself from my tent-bound lethargy and join th 
. the o 
in excavating two spaces for our tents. We twist in som a thers 
: : : CE screw 
and string them with rope upon which we hang our garme ~ 
nts to dry 


Then we eat. Tonight's meal is soup with noodles, some tuna, and 
» anda 


scrap of salami. 
Chuck wolfs his food, a portion made larger by my lack of appetite 

It might have been overeating—Chuck almost displays a Neurotic e 
dency to rely on food as a bulwark against fatigue and stress; to me, it 
seems like a compensation mechanism, for eating is no substitute for 
the experience or mental resiliency required by climbing—or the alti- 
tude. But during dinner, “I began to feel really bad,” recalls Chuck. t 
might have a premonition of what is to come, for “I threw up every- 
thing from that afternoon in Sarah’s boots.” The vomit, a pinkish mix 
af fish-scented noodles will later need to be thawed with hot water, but 
in the interim, Chuck’s crestfallen face reflects continuing nausea, of 

regret at having lost his evening’s share of calories. 

aa N a H and sleep gaine quickly ac stren- 
R se uck wakes from his fitful sleep on a start. 
ast quarter moon is diffused by the thick storm 

clouds shedding little light. As į y i 
blackness. Chuck lers a ; 
dreaming, something 4. 3 Panicked, “Oh God!” Hed bero 
ng dark and nasty. When he woke the exclamatio” 


pe NEN 


ake my clothes off to get rid of the claustrophobia. This 


have to © ; 
” Though he doesn't undress, Chuck does completely 


rime J didn't. PONE 
„nzip the tent door, a noisy, involved process of propping up one 
elbow, fumbling for the zipper, and straining for leverage against the 
reluctant tent fabric. That fact alone will probably save our lives. 
Chuck also debates taking another Ambien. He decides against 
that—a choice that might also have saved his life. Jonny snores 
lightly, in deep sleep as Sarah settles back into the prone position 
closing her eyes—like me trying to fall back asleep. I'm anticipating 
along day tomorrow and rest seems very important. The open tent 
door bathes me in cold air wafting in unsettling wisps. It chills my 
head—I'd left my thicker hat in Base Camp—but I close my eyes, 
hoping for a deep unconsciousness that never quite arrives. 

We don’t know it yet, but the storm that now bears down on us 
with growing fury is the leading edge of a massive moisture-laden 


hone blowing across the distant plains of India from the Bay of 
the front has already killed 


Bengal. As we lie in our hypoxic stupors; 
of India and will soon 


‘cores of people in flooding across the plains i 
caim the lives of at least a dozen climbers throughout the 


. i f 
Himalayas. We are about to be engulfed. In retracing peas 
e 
the CIA's most ambitious and daring espionage venture (0) 


War, we four will soon be fighting for our very lives. 


ee a TETRIS 
@ 


M Anderson? That is the sound of inevitability...” 
T. 


—Agent Smith, The Matrix 


f 
ee S A 


CHAPTER 11 


THE AVALANCHE 


ae ee 
It begins with a jarring crack that shakes the mountain ang mm 


diately builds to a deep bass rumble. she dark blue 
My mind starts its painfully lazy swim up from ya rumble 

depths of unconsciousness. I’m aware on some pee The cave is 

—now a roar—is coming to kill us. My eyes pop Ope? 


> know 
pitch black, but I can feel the air pressure -a 
it yet, but hundreds of tons of snow are pae Ids as I slug- 
entrance, The race is on. The inexorable ae iseme 
bishly shrug off my sleeping bag. Even as ai nee begins to 
for survival, my brain, shaken from a hypo 

sift the possibilities. 


id, li of a passenget 
: ts seem slow—languid, like those 
movements 


_ 
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stuck in a low-speed car crash—each moment strete 


hed in, 


version of eternity. The brain fumbles through question, l 
i 


seems like a criminally slow process. Did Our cave collaps > "na 
S 


Is the Whole mo w 


Unti 

n 

n tangle three thous } 
an 


to be crushed, screaming under tons of ice? 
sliding down? Are we to end up in a broke 
feet below? 

In real time, everything is happening in fractional 


» any 
its no more than a few seconds from the first blast, t d 


hat a deafening 


pairs ensconced 
in two separate tents—is perched on the icy floor of 


downward arching crevasse with a ceiling of ice about 
above. Picture two tiny nylon bubbles nested in a 
wound piercing the sheet of ice that flanks our 22,000-foot moun. 
tain. Then picture a colossal dump truck emptying a 
load of quickset cement into the hole. 


hiss engulfs our shelter. Our team—split into two 


a narrow, 
twenty feet 
jagged stab 


mammoth 


As the snow makes its crushing onslau 


ght, I’m halfway out of my 
sleeping bag, 


torso through the tent door. I’m almost out as the firs 


swell washes over me, Instantly, I'm pawing through a crushing tide 


nd. Irs like swimming through glue, 
morseless, crushing tide. Behind my 


over the deadly roar I can hear Chuck yell. The only clear 


drawn out “Fuuuck!” The r 
sonants d 


that’s the consistency of fine sa 
The weight is incredible—a re 
shoulder, 
word is a est is a nonverbal grind of con- 
towned as soon as they become audible. He’s behind me 


or . eo . 
e than one second—an interval that, in this race, might 
prove fatal. 


As it is 


by no m 


a Chuck isn’t fast enough. Irs impossible to see what's hap- 
pening in the Pitch-black rush 


fety th , of action, but as I make my dash t0 
satety the rushing white Waves bury him as he struggles to kick his 


7 oN 
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ae sleeping bag. The peo of noy smashes the tent 
eg free © his body, pinning his struggling limbs in an irresistible 
MEG j hen, like cement, the snow closes around Chuck's head. 
ce. and throat fills with suffocating white death—even as he 

out 


’ . . 
hat last desperate cry of someone who's losing a life-and- 
a 
ses f 
elea 


death a the deadly flow diminishes—tike the trough 

for a brie big ocean waves. I make an instinctive grab for the ice 
perween nar remember fixing the screw into the blue ice ace 
crew. | vide of the tent during the prior afternoon—an eternity 
em 


wer a good thing. As my hand latches the frigid neh second, 
A r wave swells, and I pull myself up with one arm, right hand 
owe a death grip on the carabiner clipped to the ice screw. 
eine something to pull on makes the difference Demean 
treading the snow’s surface and being sucked under. My stockinged 
feet gain the top of the moving mass as the tide slows almost to a 
halt. Then as fast as it all started, it stops. Billions of ice crystals pay 
obeisance to the laws of physics as they meet, interlock, and come 
to rest at the angle of repose. 
As for the others, they're gone, washed down the chasm towards 

the black and bottomless pit. 


Aa 


C 


tby however we can, . ; 
pejt duck when the shit hits the fan. 


We al gotta i “< i 
— The Circle Jerks, “When the Shit Hits the Fan” 


CHAPTER 12 


SWIMMING AND DIGGING 


Chuck and I collect ourselves in the darkness. A few short seconds 
ago, the roaring tide had us swimming for our lives. Irs only 
through some incredible luck that we stand in waist deep snow, clad 
only in our socks and thermal underwear. We can't see it, but by 
touch we can feel the heavy, almost grainy-feeling knee-deep ava- 
lanche debris. It’s suddenly really, really quiet. Deathly quiet. The 
pitch black space presses in—very cold, very still, like the world’s 
been smothered under a black quilt. 

Upon waking, I had the certainty that if anything was ever going 
to kill me, this deadly rumble was it. I was lucky that Chuck's night- 
mare woke me barely an hour earlier. I'd not fully fallen back asleep, 


but was merely gliding through the translucent blue that precedes 


pe 
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the dive into deep slumber. Thars when the aval 
anche 


race started. The feeling of doom was terrifying. A me and ' 
8. At t 
there was no loss of control, no breakdown ond the Same ti, 
. i educti 5 
stricken state. The fear was translated into a ton toa ani 
bog eme i 
struggle made almost pathetic in the face of ri nt, a fremis i 
Itanic h 

> Near] 
aes b i 
tifully simple—do what you can, and the rest will h “came beay, 

i 
a 


Ppen On its 


forces at work. In those moments, the formula fo lif 
r life 


own accord. I had no choice in the matter It w 
3 isa 


what we'll all ultimately face—death—the absolute lo a into 
SS O Contro| 


become accustomed to no longer works. As ] 8 . You've 
> * had the 


vision of my fate—crushed under the debris of a collapsj 

ae solid roof of ice falling with abrupt finality. In that any on 
I imagined the irresistible force of thousands of tons of 7 a 
me, popping my skull, breaking me like a stick. Even now, I ae 
Worse yet, the thought crossed like lightning, I'd be trapped bo 
ken and screaming, ice pinning me in the snow, the wei he i 
enough to sil me outright, but enough to render my last a — 
onds, or minutes, or hours on earth, helpless, immobile, with no 
escape, except the relief of dying. I would have been so smothered 


that not even Chu 
ck, whod b i 
screams. Nor I his. e right next to me would hear my 


the equalizer of all humans, the inevitable moment 


I've had two a : f 
i Cquaintances die that way and had at least a half- 


zen others I know perich : 
Perish in 
disappeared under a fallin in avalanches or under falling ice. One 


How his last mom g Serac that nearly took his partner's life. 

the end was quick pe s carth transpired, I can't say. I only hope 
: s o “ ; , 

his climbing partner did er lay, screaming like a girl” for hours a 


“verything humanly possible, which wa 


AON 
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| feel like throwing up as I write these words—the 
-= a helpless, uncontrolled spasm thar, diving the 
and the aftermath, I could not afford to feel. 


ile „wimming out of the tent, those thoughts only served to 
i 

frantic spee pea 
ant adl yelled back to Chuck, “You're gonna be okay!” It was 
right 


ge The instant I had the metal ice anchor in my hand, my 
ange ; 

jti concern shifted to him. In past close shares—and I’ve had at 
n . . . 

l jit three felt nothing but an overriding sense of self-preservation. 


; bothered me how selfish it had felt, for whether it had been 


d to my efforts. As I grabbed the ice screw with my 


Ir alway: 
an avalanche, getting hit by rock fall, or nearly freezing to death, 


there had always been a, “better him than me” element, even if just 
a passing feeling. It bothered me so much so that this is the first 
time I've ever admitted it, even to myself. 

I don't think Chuck heard my voice over the rumble and the 
white deafening hiss, but I could hear him yelling, almost a scream 
as the snow rushed over his head. I could hear the edge to his 
cties—that panicky note of someone facing the specter of mortality 
for the very first time. Chuck writes that it was “an angry yell. A 
yell of ultimate effort and rage, like mother earth itself is killing me. 
A groan of disappointment [and] the realization of an ultimate 
fear” Whether he heard me or not I couldnt tell. Chucks later 


writes, “As my head cleared the entrance of the tent my mouth and 
I started choking” Like the rest 
for “what seemed like an 
ments expanded so there 
was how I was a 


hours.” But ina 


~~ 


throat immediately filled with snow. 
of us, Chuck felt the elongation of time, 
eternity was only moments, but those mo 
was time for many thought—one oddly enough 
C-section baby, stuck in the birth canal for thirty 


final desperate gesture, his right hand shot through th 
e 


last part of his Snowy 
remain unburied as the avalanche dragged to a halt 


grasping up into the cold air. It was the 


- At that " 
the first thing, 
in an INStin, i 
tinade 


> the Pal 


moment, my left hand reached back and grabbed 
contacted—Chuck's outreached palm. We locked 
fireman's grip—each hand grasping the other’s wris “tie 
Strangely, I remember his hand was dry and warm ath Btip, 

m Tough 
almost leathery. 

Still clasping the ice screw with my right hand, 
alized heave with my left. Chuck, his furry ny 
clumped around his ankles, ripped loose right as 
a final deadly embrace. He popped to the surface, 
ing, fleece pants stripped down to his ankles by 
like a guy getting the surprise of his life while lo 
let. Snow dislodged and shot from his trachea. H 
managed some words, “You saved my life.” 

“No I didn't,” I retorted. If anything, 
trophobia that saved our lives. I had ju 
would have done under the same circu 
after being roused by his anxious “O 
PM, I heard and then felt the first cr 


broke free. That was maybe an hou 


I Bave an adren. 
lon fleece Pants 
the snow locked in 
heaving and hack. 
the snow’ grip 
unging on the toj- 


€ gasped for air and 


it’s Chuck’s fortunate claus- 
st acted out as anyone else 
mstances. Still semiconscious 
h God” exclamation at 11:30 
acking report as the avalanche 
r after being awakened. Had I 
safety would have taken a few 
s. That Chuck had also com- 


the sprint for survival, one that 


been fully unconscious, my dash for 
additional and Perhaps fatal second 


pletely unzipped the tent door made 
lasted no More th; 


an a few seconds, s 


cted with the body 


door was constru 
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down his anxiety, Chuck needed to unzip the 


to fight ing fabric, normally secured, lay like a limp 


i f 
ae . The ae That left the door entirely open. Merely 
e in the i would have, under the best of circumstances 
ip it a ar in broad daylight), taken twice the time. 
nscious an z : 
(ally o his 11:30 outburst, Chuck had miraculously ileg into a 
ee He woke, as if from a dream, to the first sprinkles of 
j hitting his face. . ai i 
snow dawned on him, as the snow poured in and he fought with his 
reality A “The pitter patter . . . transformed into a light pressure 
wie ds a force the likes of which I had never felt before.” 
“i second, Chuck was pinned from the left side as he ka and 
«raped” on his hands and elbows. The avalanche, coming in nom 
his side of the tent, pinned Chuck before reaching me, granting 
another split second to escape. Of those moments Chuck recalls + 
was beyond terrifying, almost absurd. When the tent began to pin 
me I thought, it’s all over—my worst nightmare—being crushed and 
suffocated. The force was indescribable—like having a hip- 


popotamus steamrolling me.” 


“How nice,” he thought. “It tickles.” Then 


“I felt like my life was being taken away from me again. It wasnt 
fair,” he'll later tell me. : ; 

Now, knee deep in the six-foot berm of avalanche debris, — 
no time to reflect. As it is, we are entombed. It’s a i“ pa a 
tather than a visually confirmed fact. That mane š eac are 
incredibly calm, the kind of calm born of the — = simple. 
few things you can do—but what you must do is "a effort 
lts also the calm that comes from knowing that no 


lapse under the 
vill alter the bigger picture. The roof could collaps 


> 
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weight of new snow. Another avalanche could eum 


ance, or worse yet, inundate the entire cave like eae 


and tip the bal 


e . i 
ing ship’s hull. Either event would leave us ited filling » . 
Or fr 


and it’s Pitch 

is to an astronaut—are buried under the snow We a XYgen 
© 5 are jum 

PyY~ 

rds fly into 


ed entrance 


death. We have nothing on our feet except for ș deks 


black. Our headlamps—as critical a piece of survival 


senses at full alert-—I yell into the darkness at Jonny and 
voice is shrill and edgy. “Are you guys all right?” The wo 
the darkness, flat and toneless. The new snow and seal 
suck the life out of the syllables. There’s no echo and NO respons 

: : e | 
say nothing, but I think to myself, Zf they arent dead yet, then th 
are probably dying under the avalanche debris. And there is Pe 
can do about it. 

It's a minor miracle that I was able to pull Chuck out at all 
because we are both blind as bats. We don’t know it yet, but the 
double-garagedoor-sized entrance to our cave has been reduced to a 
former five-foot-diameter hole. The storm unrelentingly dumps 
outside. Light—neither from stars nor the waning moon—cn 
thread into our hole, much less illuminate our predicament. 
Without gloves or footwear we will not be able to search for Jonny 
and Sarah. If they are seriously buried, we'll need a shovel. Without 
light, none of that will happen. Having some EMT training and 
being the first responder to two major climbing accidents, I under- 
stand the rudiments of triage. Our first need is to avoid becoming 


victims. For that we need light, then gloves. A shovel would help, 3 


ould footwear—even just our foam boot liners or an extra pal! 0 


socks. But that might be asking for too much. | 
We hear nothing from Jonny or Sarah. In my head, the clock is 


PAN 
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fom some where in my mental litter-box, I know that 
i as; minutes, the search for an avalanche victim usually 
fet ae ndy recovery. My secret fear is that they've been washed 
wie me m of the bottomless crevasse. For us to mount a res- 
the 


pat situation would require more than just a light and some 


ts beyond serious consideration at the moment. 


into 
cue in t 


gloves: But tha 


Chuck is tense 
ge, he is detached from the predicament of our teammates, 
3 


but controlled and deliberate. With plenty at hand 


0 mana ; , l 
i ite his intimate connection with Sarah. He later writes, 
esp 


Į didn't think at all about Sarah and Jonny after the avalanche. 
Selfish? Maybe. Maybe I knew I couldn’ help them until 
we were better off? Maybe I didn't care? It is weird to just not 
think about my girlfriend who could be on the verge of death 
ten yards away. I don't know—I do know that I was focused 
completely on Pete and me and on our predicament. Ir felt 
very single-minded. Very focused, and at the moment, com- 


pletely guilt free. 


ways bothered him is answered in 
e courses, Chuck had 
imes found a scant six 
th mouths and throats 
just didnt shut their 


the cave, he realizes, 


Oddly, a different question that al 
that moment, Having attended avalanch 
always wondered why slide victims, somet 
inches under the snow, were unearthed w! 
choked of snow. “I always wondered why they 
mouths,” Chuck recalls. At that manent * screaming.” 
“They couldn't close their mouths. Tash gà Jonny: For an instant, 
Right then, a scream pierces the darkness: ; 


an 
I shudder, wondering if hes crushed 


— <<... 


coming out 
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of shock. The tone registers an angry “Fuuuuck!” 


z It c 
below. It is enraged—or in agony. And for a horrid coe fto 
e . 
to myself, “I don't want to go down there,” as | aM Picty ie think 
r 


of broken limbs and mangled bodies. Inga Mes, 

After a few moments Jonny yells, “We could use so 
here!” The words are edgy but lucid. I can’t rememb 
my reply was, but went something along the lines 
position to help right now. Kneeling on the av 


poised as it is on the angle of repose—there’s noth 


me help down 
SE exactly wha, 
of, we are in no 
alanche debris _ 
ing we can do. To 


venture down, blind and bootless invites us tumbling into th b 
€a yss 


and perhaps knocking them down with us. 

We dig with our bare hands. It’s an effort to kneel, 
at the snow, trying to get to the tent door that is no 
under the snow. The avalanche debris is set up lik 
effort feels fairly hopeless as my hands go numb. I pause, placing my 
frozen palms under my armpits. Chuck takes over. He, like me, is 
starting to feel the wetness and cold penetrate his socks and under- 


wear as the adrenalin loosens its grip. Another thought crosses his 
mind, “If can’t find my boots, 


Pawing blindly 
W nearly six feet 
e wet sand. The 


I'll lose my feet to frostbite.” Whats 
startling is that he instantly accepts the possibility, and with no 
panic—not yet anyway, The rh 

“I didn’t feel afraid. I was just waiting for it to stop,” recalls 
Sarah. When the slide hit, she, like myself, had never quite fallen 
back to sleep. “I heard the crack, then the slide, then the snow as it 
came around the corner of the ice cliff and into the cave,” she 
remembers, arted tumbling. Besides trying to stay 
g I could do but hope it stopped before 


ythm of his digging doesn't cease. 


«& 
Then we St 


€ was nothin 
going into the crevasse ” 


o> 
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Jeeping naked except for a T-shirt, remembers tumbling 
e 
sle ef up oF down. Both he and Sarah were encased in the 
e 
lucent nylon shell that only moments before had pro- 


Now it could kill them. In the midst of the slide, 


a trans 


ction. 
„ded an like rag dolls, the enclosed bubble trapping them, 
he wo € 


ing escape, of even a desperate swim for survival. Jonny 
tin 
reven 


remembers, 


ling and s í a” 
3 a en of a big washing machine. 


“J woke up to the tent collapsing around me, then 


liding down in the darkness. It was like being caught in 


Both were helpless to steer any course other than down the cave, 
wards the gaping maw of the bottomless crevasse. Even as Chuck 
and I swim for safety, Sarah is trying to stay oriented upright, almost 
like a sledder about to take a tumble. Jonny struggles with the snow- 
loaded tent fabric like a man wrestling a giant waterbed. As the 
snow slowed and hardened, “I felt like I was in a cement mixer,” 
recalls Jonny. “I fought as if it were my last fight.” Surprisingly 
enough, fear was not the overriding emotion. As with Chuck and 
me, terror was translated instantly into sharp awareness. 

“When I woke up, at first I had no recollection that Sarah was 
even in the tent. It must have been only a few seconds, but they 
semed stretched out for minutes as we tumbled. My first ea 
act was to keep an air space around my head. I tried i ite fa 
hands in front of my face—something I lost h few = nae 
struggle. Finally the tent fabric was pressed ee passing 
mask, and I thought there was no hope: a ae setting up like 
like minutes, and I could feel the snow eee my hands. It was 
cement, It was then that I felt a tent pole y ipp deii 
tight in my face and snapped the pole like a (wig 


- 


PEN N 


-— 
o LS 
Ow 
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fabric open. Then we stopped moving. My head 


Was just 5). 
of the snow.” Poking g 


Ut 
With a “few big swimming motions,” Jonny, Whose c 
being crushed by the vicelike grip of the avalanche debri 


womb wit a ten, 
arah’s face, «y kney, 
when he called f, 
was handed Some 
t under the snow, 
ad tucked near her 
he realized he had 
ribs in the fight to 
led muscles in his 


hest Was 
clear of the slide. “It was like breaking out of the 


pole,” he says. Then, reaching down, he felt for S 
she at least had an air pocket,” says Jonny. That’s 
our help. Jonny, barefoot and naked in the snow 
clothes by Sarah, who was still buried, four fee 
Then, with the light of a headlamp that Sarah h 
body, he dug his tent mate out. It was then that 
a pain in his chest. “I must have Separated a few 
get out,” he recalls. Besides that, Jonny has pul 
back, no doubt when he snapped the hardened al 


in the desperate effort to cut his way out of the 
to break a pole, 


uminum tent Pole 
tent. Later, PI] try 
ows by my chest 
uminum about an 


as in Jonny's case with my elb 
hands gripping and thumbs locked on the thin al 
inch apart. Try as | might, I find it impossible. 


Jonny and Sarah had tumbled to the bottom of our cave, under 


ess crevasse. Two feet farther, and it would 
have either died from the tumble down 
the crevasse or been hopelessly wedged, 


. ffocating as their bodies inexorably slide deeper 
into the crushing depths. 


tock solid walls of 
alive, but Slowly su 


We dig, 
two, head| 


Pawing With o 
amps. I am 


ur hands— first with the light of one, then 


“sperate to get something on my feet as the 
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through my toes and up my ankles. I have Chuck's 

pness creeps cessible—in the pocket sewn into the tent body, 
n damp: It ye . lay. Soon we've cleared the area around the tent 
ie where his on d remains now a flattened yellow tube of fabric 
opening ae oles poking at odd angles like fractured bones. It 
with snap ae a I can muster to crawl under the six-foot drift to 
cakes all j ae I can find. I know my headlamp is somewhere in 
reieve W bag. I also know that my boot liners were in the very 
my sleeping 0° ressed between the toe of my sleeping bag and the 
rear of the rie them dry. I stifle a gag as I crawl in the space, 
rear peter on! can barely get my head past the door. I try to 
about = . d against the weight of the snow. It is futile. The useless 
prompts Chuck, fearing that the snow has cae 
grab my ankles and drag me from the tent. The words come 
“Jesus, Pete,” he says, shaking his head. | CEAPA 

Plan B involves hooking the boort liners with a a po i P 
I manage is to rip the fabric of the liner with a thin iy me 
are hopelessly wedged. It is frightening how the = p 
absolutely immense—impassive and unyieldiag nia » P 
more snow, this time hacking at the hard mass Pie a ds 
pole. I then tug both sleeping bags out, ERRE prinesi 
between the snow and the stretched tent faba # a — o 
slide them on my feet. Chuck still stands gee ae the tent 
ers and boots, as well as my boot shells a or swept down into 
Prior to the avalanche. They are either buriee, 
the hole. 

Though some of our crampons, 


r een ice 
clipped to a rope, strung betw 


i e 
harnesses, and technical gear ar 


as recovered 
no one h 
screws, 


DPEN N 
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their boot shells. Without boot shells, we can't affix 


Our cr 
can we keep our feet from eventually freezing. In ot 


Pon 
her Words 


$, Nor 
, Withoy, 
Od-by., 

uck, She, 
them 


boot shells retreat is impossible, and we can kiss ' 


i Ur asses go 
Sarah locates her down booties. She hands t 


hem to Ch 
a full size smaller and cram as he might, Chu 
his now frozen socks. “By that time, 


small price for survival” he recalls. “But only a Matter of y 


“Mind if I cut these?” he asks Sarah. The words 4 
immediately as the request is a foregone conclusion, “ 


replies. Chuck cuts the cuffs. 


» 
ont TER ister 


O 
f Course,” she 


iately absorbed 
booties Over his 


The nylon tears with 
sound and the down explodes, weightless fluff immed 
by the carpet of fresh snow. He pulls the blue nylon 
feet. Now like the rest of us, he’s bought himself tj 


me. 
Using our hands and ski poles, 


we finally discover the shovel 
Now the excavation begins in earnest. It’s been hours since the ava- 


lanche struck, and the unspoken fear of another slide or a roof col- 
lapse is sublimated by the comforting task of digging. By 4:00 AM, 
we've miraculously located all but one shell, the one for Jonnys 
right foot. I join Jonny in the search as Sarah fires up the stove to 
melt snow. We are dehydrated, tired, 


the adrenalin worn off and 
replaced by a heavy- 


limbed fatigue. Our words—at first sharp and 


antsy—start to slur, then take on a sleepy torpor. An hour later, a 
thin glow appears at the entrance of the cave, 


than the diameter of a coffee table. We can se 


downhill rush was diverted at a right angle 


a gap, now no bigger 
e that the snow, in its 

as it entered our cave. 
Had the entrance been parallel to the flow 


, we would have been 
blasted by the full force of the slide. If we ha 


it i d not moved inside the 
Cave, It is clear that we would be dead 


> 
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k comments that it reminds him of the worst job 
uck © 
dig 
we eins 

p had, digg” 
(4 

notes, . g 
pomes: š he end of our cave, “It seemed like we had a six-foot 
tt 


„ck hole 4 th because that’s how far we're digging to find our 
n dep 


g holes for concrete forms to anchor residential 


flipping a shovel full of dense snow into the 


deposi"? 


a 
uf” He 


he because these chunks are kinda soft.” That was a 
nc. 


dds, panting in the thin air, “It must have been a soft 
? 


Jab avala 


good we big hard bone-snapping chunks and none of the 
roduce 


microwave, or other appliance-sized pieces that might 


Without time to heat and refreeze, our slide didn't 
g 


refrigerator 
o death. 

pore strangers to avalanche. We all ski and climb in 
Colorado, a state with the highest incidence of avalanche derhs of 
any in the United States. “In looking at the long-term statistics H 
avalanche fatalities, Colorado has about twice a number Sa 
killed than Alaska, the next highest-ranking state, % notes ae 

ogist Richard Armstrong of the Colorado-based Bananal Snow = 

Ice Data Center. He adds, “While there is a lot of variability in a 


dubious distinction 
lanche fatalities from year to year, we have the 


ber of accidents claim outdoor 

look 
: ‘mbers. A closer 
enthusiasts—snowmobilers, skiers, and clim owmachine yahoos 
oe S SN 
however reveals that fatalities are not ae straying from the 
O 
or knuckle-dragging backcountry ae on Colorado's highways. 
resort terrain park. Sixteen deaths occur 


iles per hour, about as 
Aval blast downhill up t° 20 om P rally averaging 
valanches can blas ., 500. Despite generally 
is 500. 


ally kill by trauma, rather 


of leading the nation.” A good num 


fast as racecars in the Indianapol f 
half that speed, it’s still fast enoug, 


: time an 
than suffocation. By the 


to usu 
alanche comes tO a halt, the 
av: 
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snow, heated by the friction of its own speed, melted into 
So 


Met 
’ avalanches clai hing 


like a liquid, and then refrozen. On average 
than 150 lives annually worldwide. The storm that’s 


i More 
; buried uş 
another yet to follow, is probably skewing the a 


) and 
i f nnual avera 
Though we don't know it, as we dig for long hours entomb ge, 


ed in the 


crevasse on Nanda Kot, scores of people are dying in snow id 
sli es 


across the Himalayas. On September 24, as we desperately 
our lives, six members of the Sikkim Mountaineering B for 


: SOCiation 
are killed on a blunt symmetrical peak called Chomiomo on th 
€ 


d of the 
as Nanda 
UMmitted 
rtrayed in 
Xperienced 


scape with 


Sikkim-Tibetan border. Chomiomo lies on the east en 
Himalayan chain in India at almost the same elevation 
Kot. There, Indian climber Paras Mani Das—who x 
Everest in 1996, the same year of the Everest tragedy po 
Into Thin Air—is killed with five others including two e 
Sherpas. Two others are caught in the avalanche but e 
injuries, 

They are a competent team. Besides Das, two are instructors from 
the highly regarded Sonam Gyatso Mountaineering Institute in 
Gangtok. Gyatso as you'll remember was one of legendary climbers 
on the CIA expeditions, and himself an Everest summitteer. 

The same heavy snowfall burying Das and us, falls as rain in the 
lower elevations. Part of a late monsoon blowing off the Bay of 
Bengal, our storm is an indiscriminant killer, 


climbers. Landslides triggered by the downp 
of a family in east Sikkim— 
old son. Their Nine 
Magazine Outlook 
flooding between § 


AON 


equally deadly to non- 
our kill three members 
a married couple and their eight-year- 
year-old daughter miraculously survives. News 
India later reports ninety-seven deaths from 


ptember 21 and September 23, including three 
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d away by flashfloods near a village wed driven 
ashed @ 


men W ding bus ride to Munsyari. 


ur win 
h mee o Singh later describes the havoc caused by the 
n e 


leads a group through another area of the Indian 
e lea 


As we are fighting for our very lives on Nanda Kot, the 
s 


hrou 


Himalayas- 
m pins . 

ame stor : a group near Tapovan meadow—100 miles to the west 

or 

Singh esc 


ee I’ve frequented during past expeditions—one of 
of us. A beautiful meadows in the world—a flat, stream-laced, 
the mos 


of boulders and wildflowers surrounded by dagger-like 
expanse 


both climbers and trekkers in their tents as Khem 


21,000-foot peaks. When the storm rolls in on Sepienibes 23, me 
ai meadow soon becomes, like our own camp, a netsh nae 
strom of blowing snow and sub-zero cold. Even as we om is 
giving food and shelter to a group of German trekkers at his a 
while the storm rages outside their canvas tents. Ti evening 
porter, who apparently considers himself indestructible re 
“Lam a Garhwali. I am not afraid of this weather and I will go mai 
now!” Despite the pleas of both his fellow porters and the trekkers, 
the man plunges off into the blizzard. 


: in the face of such 
: - tee of survival, not in 
Being Garhwali is no guaran eath on the path down the 


treat during a break 


ow that the entire 


fury. The porter is found frozen to d 
i r 
mountain as Khem Singh and his group g a e 
ous is the i 
an chain. Upon reaching safety, 
thanking Khem Singh 


in the storm. So deep and treacher 
team has to link arms to create a hum 
One of the Germans breaks down, tearfully 
for saving his life. 


W! ocate J nny’s boo —the last 
l ing slides by. Finally e l t 
r y morn te Jo 


P ~ SG 


>” 


i i «©, 
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missing item. An almost comforting light glows Bies M 
as I pause in the snow, forcing down an energy bar le entran 
make it,” I think. Part of me is ecstatic, happy in having ere Bonn, 
what I’ve chosen to face since the first time | eve climbeq ain me 
But the snow builds outside our tomb. The flake, 7 

accumulate with the faint background Patter—billions 

particles landing and melding with no regard for ™ lin i 
playing out beneath the mountain’s glinting skin, now e coe 
the thin light of dawn. The surface that slid, a roun dii ji in 
perhaps a few hundred feet above us, is growing heavy Ss ii 
white flakes accumulating like powdered sugar. Pregnant with i 


snow, the Goddess is reloading her arsenal. 


€ fat and 


of frozen 


| wi 


pat comes out in myths is that at the bottom of the abyss comes the 
one thing * om THE black moment is the moment when the real message of 
04 salva. is going to come. At the darkest moment comes the light.” 
n 


rmatio 
rans? — Joseph Campbell, The Power of Myth 


CHAPTER 13 
BURIED ALIVE 


We sit and drink liter after liter of water. A hot drink would be nice, 
but we'd use up too much fuel transforming snow into anything but 
cold liquid. As it is, I’m thinking we have fuel for three or four days 
and if the storm carries on longer, we might be forced to risk a 


this because 
descent—something that could prove fatal. I know : ji a 
Kohli almost died in an avalanche somewhere below whe 


lic. That was during the 1967 expedition. Hed been ade and 
hellish storm after reaching the Dome, SNAP ee A induat 
the rest of his crew—the Indian cadre, the pee iets the 
Schaller, Frost, and Prather, plus be Pa Kohli, at the 
same steep snow that we four climbed ia ga ed by the fresh snow. 
front of the group was caught in a slide, gen 


, S 


—_— 


LA R 
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His parka hood and stocking cap blocked his hearing, and Ai 
le 


cadi 
Much like us last night, he was terror-stricken. And m 


he was helpless. After being swept 200 feet to the very e 


others yelled a warning, he was caught by tons of as 


the 
“ch like Us 
dge of a Cre. 


vasse, he, like Jonny and Sarah, mir aculously Stopped before taki 
ng 


the final plunge. 
If his (and our), situation wasn’t so mortally serious 


I co 
almost laugh out loud in fatigued hysteria. For next, I recall R 


that the 
red that 


rect the 


climbers 
in the world arrive at a place so remote that a mere score of human 


feet have graced its icy surface. They've lugged up the 125 extra 
pounds of space-age nuclear-powered sensor that no doubt cost mil- 
lions to design, produce, and transport halfway around the world, 
Only then, with the device parceled out in the snow, do they find 
themselves lacking a handful of household items to set the thing up. 

I can only imagine the finger pointing and eruption of jabbering 
in Nepalese, Hindi, and English. You couldn’t make up something 
so comic, so utterly wretched. Superpower hubris in the lap of the 
Goddess at 21,000 feet. Standing in all my clothes, boots on, 
draped with my sleeping bag, I stifle the chuckle. Jonny poking 


around in the snow nearby hears nothing. I’m far too tired to laugh. 
I also don’t want the others to th 
side by side, 


CIA team, having dragged the sensor to the Dome, discove 
they lacked the tent pegs and simple cable necessary to ¢ 


device. Imagine that, after weeks of effort, some of the best 


ink I’ve gone over the edge. We lie, 
a few feet above the slope that leads to the mouth of 
Chuck and Sarah sit on an elevated snow shelf twenty 


. cave, towards the entrance, They whisper in ofgi 
bles, like lovers before sleep. 


the crevasse, 


feet up the 


BURIED ALIVE i 


l another rumble shakes the cave. 
n across the flattened snow to the opposite side of the 
m place that at least seems marginally safer, a place that, if 
a 


Id come rushing in, might afford the slim chance of 


I stu 


. actions. They have nowhere to go. They can't go down. Going 
thelr also out of the question—that’s where danger now comes. 
A m recalls, “I was looking for somewhere to run. But there 
ae anywhere to run to.” Jonny rushes to their perch as Sarah 
reaches out, grabbing his arm. The snow is starts pouring in—as if 
someone had backed a colossal dumpster at the cave mouth, and 
then released hundreds of tons of cement. 

Everyone freezes as another moment of doom arrives. There's 
nothing to do but wait. As the rumble shakes our crystal bubble, te 
entrance fills with a torrent of hissing white death. And just like 
that, the lights go out. 

It's weed again. Transfixed and helpless, we bota oi breath a 
the hissing subsides. The rumble fades, a freight ipa tacing in the dis- 
tance. Once again, our cave is dark, and the eerie silence een 
There’s a rustle of nylon as someone fumbles in the pa = a es 
on their headlamp. Jonny speaks first. He says an er The 

There’s a hint of awe in his matter-of-fact pronouncement. 
test of us are dumbstruck or maybe just te 


. ess 

|- -ing with razor keenness, 

my heart pounding, once again anticipating fresh bur- 
po & succumbing to the fres 


w. Chuck pants, the adrena- 


rror stricken. I can hear 


: at last 
the roaring collapse of our cave, at la 
sno 
den, the thousands of tons of new 


ne in six hours. 
i pum ime in six hour 
i ping for the second time 


y 
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The seconds tick. We each in turn switch our head] 
am 


if by unspoken command, we instinctively shine our b 
eam 


cave entrance. It’s a shocking sight. What was originally ; S at the 
. . é $ . a Or 

square maw, lined on its upper lip with jagged icicle “foo, 
S—ig 


solid wall of fresh snow. 


We've been buried alive. 


Were this a Hollywood film, one of us, the shameless co 
W 


fainthearted girl, the villain maybe, would start es ard, the 


Ming or cry- 
be slapped or 
a blubbering 


cai , 
tearful heap. But this isn’t a movie, and I have yet to see in all m 
y 


ther es no 


ing, suffering a nervous breakdown. They'd need tò 


physically restrained or both. Then they'd collapse in 


experience something so melodramatic. The reality is 
bravado, nor any hysteria. This type of thing never fails 


va | to bolster 
my belief in the hidden strength in human beings. I’m a s 


© hort-term 
pessimist, but a long-term optimist. And times like these—these all 


too real situations—does nothing but validate my faith. 

But trapped in the cave, nothing more than a crack where the 
river of ice is temporarily peeling away from the mountainside, | 
andi wish we were in Hollywood. Someone could yell, “Cut!” and 
wed take a break, maybe grab some coffee from the caterer and 


fı 
reshen our makeup. That would be important because we'd proba- 
bly want to maintain our drawn 


war film. and haggard look, like soldiers in a 


You've got to be shitting me.” 
Thar’s all I can muster, T 


he sou d : ; ; k d 
i Nd Is sucke 
into the snow, flat, the vibration 


It’s a predi 
cament, ; : 
At some Point we will run out of air. That's 


~~ 
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pecause we'll be dead. Eventually too, if we ever want to 
00 ‘pelish suck-hole, we'll need to dug our way out. No one 
this bvious, SO with an almost perverse anticipation, I strip 
, „psat the © 

jump y Gore-Tex layers, grab the shovel, and crawl up the fresh 
down sane debris. 

pron O ow is not quite cement, again more like brown sugar though 

j n solid. The shovel bites off chunks with slick tinny slicing 
a 7 The loose blocks I carve begin to fall as I dig a few specula- 
i k I fight off the urge to heave. I bore deeper into the wall, bit- 
ie e lip at the concern that the tunnel will collapse. Jonny comes 
an as I disappear a foot at a time, pushing the snow behind me. 
He in turn scoops it back with his hands. The claustrophobia prone 
Chuck is relieved, later saying, “I sure didn’t want to go in there and 
tunnel. I was glad that someone else decided to do it.” 

I don't blame him, for it’s a grim, confined space. At first, I bur- 
row straight into the mass. After a few feet, I begin gently tunneling 
upward. The air seems trapped and stale. Sound is dampened in the 
closed space, and in an instant I’m a kid again, stuck in a culvert or 
trapped in an abandoned refrigerator. I panic and suddenly l 
backwards—doglike, bumping Jonny who is clearing ue rie 
behind me. For a second he thinks, “The tunnels caved in. He 
grabs my ankles and pulls me back into the cave. 

Thats creepy,” I say, panting from exertion an 
few minutes I am back at it. The tunnel oe 
then fifteen. I back out once again, certain in my m8 
at the far reaches of the long hole is eh ah organi 

As all this is happening, Chuck and Sars? ** 


displacing: 
Out of the way of the cascade of snow wete 


paw 


d nerves. But in a 
five feet, ten feet, 


d that the air 


ze, moving gear 


wer 


y ~Y 


. a s 
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I crawl back in with Jon 
ny once again fi 


compe vanished from the sight of the oth CVe 
scraping sounds and the faint bob of o ji Only the m By 
ur headlam heq 

P 


fainter i 
as we bore deeper still, mark ou " 
r progress, Srowing 


I’m on my side scraping at the snow. “How d 
amn dee 
P are W 
e 
they ate 
out lo 
seat h o d f ud? 
i i ai says, thinking I was asking him a ae youre doing 
ply, with no particular conviction. I shove i F “Yeah,” I 
e blade dee 
P at an 


upward 45- 
p 5 degree angle. Snow collapses on my head 
ead, and fora i 
grim 


b . ” 
ae I ask myself. The words are spoken o 
so deadened, that for a moment I ask myself, a na but 
> HIA 1 say that 


Jonny straightens o 
ut my mind. “Kee f 
P going, 


second I think. “ P 
snow settl E i it. I hope Jonny can pull me 
es . out.” 
down, then cl shove again, arm at full extension. Deb ‘x 
e ears. À gray dawn breaks through the ebris showers 
eggshell a out like a baby chick who -_ ri 
Fresh m nearly twenty feet from where I sta L = 
snow blows into th rted. 
a relief, but a relief wi tunnel. The air is cold and braci 
sda 7 : ‘i with a sting in its tail. Spindrift a GPA 
, W. 
n Iss as the channel. They flow in w a ik a 
o esp age , 
fas. Saree from the hole is about oe 
, +] etails of th | eet, 
white surroundi e landscape vanishes i i 
i es in th 
ngs. The bass rumbles—mother nat : ae 
ure’s pounding 


subwoofers—of dj 
distan 
t avalanches audibly mark the unseen cliffs 


on either side of our escape hatch. Th 
ch. 


the thi no 
ick f i i 
snow, eres thing to see and with 


the n 
ae ext slide į 
widen o_o m 
ing the tunnel. We savo i only a matter of time. I retreat, 
rthet 
ang of fresh ai 
sh air. 


A mile distant, invi 
» Invisible in tH 
€ in the furious blizzard, the Italian climbers 
; talian clim 


A 
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P udently beat a hasty retreat to their Base C 
amp. Nanda 


have 
face, bombarded with avalanche, i 
e, is a death-trap į 
p in the 


pevis east 


raging sto 
female alpinist On 


rm. Says Piera Vitali, an attractive pny Sih 
. -eight- 

the Italian expedition, “The avalanch t-year-old 

ches made us 


s and for your team!” 


Their con 
Jimbing UP to Nanda Kot and placing the tents in a serac. Th 
when the weat Sa 
and we hoped t 
put her worries were soon shifted. At 4:35 PM of the 23rd, as we 


move into the shelter of the cave, Mar 
) co Dalla Longa, the stur 
; dy 


her start changing. We could not see you any | 
onger 


hat you were able to get down safe.” 


five foot eight inch tall expedition leader, steps out of hi 
up at Nanda Devi East, and without warning collapses in ah 
ain, which that evening is obscured by storm clouds so i ae 
brown-haired Himalayan veteran has fallen in love a ai 
Longa bes a lucid moment about ten minutes after ae 
i his blue eyes and recognizing the circle of concerned faces 

j no mor than ten seconds later, he falls into a coma. 
‘At this time, the Goddess was not happy,” S. V. says later. It does 
seem that she’s meting out all manner of harsh punishment across 


her domai 

er domain. Dalla Longa is healthy at forty-one years old. He's fit 
g stricken. Though the initial spec- 
a might be the 


and shows no illness prior to bein 
it seems that cerebral edem 
f the brain at high alti- 
fatal of altitude-related 
Jd. When he collapses, 
‘ng of Nanda Devi 


ulati i 
ation points to a stroke, 


culprit. The illness, caused by the swelling o 


tude 
, can be a fast mover. It’s also the most 


N and virtually untreatable in the fie 
alla Longa is wearing a T- 


Eas 
t emblazoned across the chest. 


I E 
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Rosa Salvi, makes him comfortable and administers o 
all her efforts, Dalla Longa dies at 12:55 AM. He takes 
shortly after we get blasted on Nanda Kot. 


D Despite 


his final breath 


S. V. is down in our Base Camp wallowing in the hea 
Vy Show 
we were heading Upto 


. nd. For the Colonel i 
will be a long and fretful wait. His journal for the 23rd reads A 


wondering what’s become of us. He’s still heard noth 
Longas demise, and the last he heard of us, 
Camp 1. That was two days ago on the 22 


7 : “N 

contact with Camp 1.” On the 24th he notes, “Heavy u 

starts pouring at around 2100 h [9:00 PM] on night of Septemb 
er 


23/24. Poured through the night and day.” He ends with, “No com. 
munication in spite of hourly call.” 

We can't get a signal on the radio inside the cave, and, frankly, we 
don't even try. It’s dangerous just to go outside. I’m not kidding, 
Around 7:00 AM another rumble rouses us from our stupor. We've 
been lying around, resigned to whatever fate might be doled out, 
I'm exhausted from the stress and and a night spent shoveling 
snow. When a third avalanche roars to life, I can barely conjure up 


enough adrenaline to stand. Jonny, 
foot away, 


zipped up in his sleeping bag a 
at first hears nothing. His eyes are closed. He might be 
dozing. 
Tara Jonny, suddenly aware of the rumble, hops to 
iets : : 7 fully enclosed in his puffy orange sleeping bag— 

y all accounts like a giant inchworm. For a moment, the 


sight is comical, He’s a |: 
inned Go ite, big Orange question mark, knees bent, arms 
Pinned to his side, with only his ie 


hops to the far sid ad lending a human accent. He 


€ of th i 
€ cave, like a man in a sack race. 


ENEN 


there, leaden-limbed, resigned to whatever intractable 

j just 8 ee Then something beautiful and frightening 
qre mig ie diffuse gray light illuminating our cave fades as the 
"ayer the door of our icy prison. Its like someone is slowly 

now P ne switch. Grey fades to black—nearly as black as 
visting pa first buried. And the effect is breathtaking. As the snow 
s Hi light, the ambient daylight from outside our cave, highlights 
steals the ceiling. A tracery of bright blue appears—glowing 


the fractures 10 i 
acks in the roof are sealed by only the thinnest layer of 

here cf , 

4 lucent ice. The fractures shine in momentary contrast to the 

pransiu' 


darkness within. I’ve barely enough time to exhale a transfixed 
at 


‘Agaahhhhh . . .” Then the avalanche passes, the dimmer switch 


| 
verses, and the light returns as the snow overshoots our tunnel, 
re ) 


flushing downhill leaving only a fine dusting of powder in its wake. 


One could say that the Goddess, unleashing her fury, is as S. V. says, 
“angry.” If she is indeed anger, then it’s an anger tinged with mercy. 
Though she’s pummeled us, she’s also nudged us into the only place 
on the mountain where wed be safe. Like the SNAP device on 


b a 
Nanda Devi, Jonny, Chuck, Sarah, and I have been swept Dy v8 
aradoxically safe haven—inside a 


l . . 
anche, into the perilous, yet p ng hours following the 


heart of ice. As I doze through the midmorni aoma 
third slide, I feel a peculiar kinship with the w adi 
SNAP. It too is locked away at this very moment, ae ee 
flow of a few miles due west. Kinship aside, mere for four 
because the Nanda Devi SNAP has been safely tas 

decades. We'll be lucky if we last four days. 


P N 


Morning drags on, an 


TAY 
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slopes like relentless packs of killers. I recall] thar, despit 
zard, the 1967 CIA crew finally humped their loads eh, bliz. 
Dome where they successfully installed the nuclear sens YP toth 

o 


. . , r. 
it silently scanning the horizon for radio signals aipin hey leg 


ating from 
US OF cithe 
AR Bundleg 
It Was impossible i 


metal box, Perched 
like a TV on a pole and supported by guy lines, spent a full ye : 
ar ess 


than 2,000 feet above where we now doze. 


deep inside China. I recall an image Schaller showed 
Barry Prather or Tom Frost standing in front of the SN 
in park hats and dark mountaineering glasses, 


recognize their features, even for Schaller. The 


Another shot showed the collection of components, resemblin 
weather station or some weird postmodern sculpture ale 
What I couldn't see in the photo was an inscription made by one ; 
the American climbers. Either Schaller or Corbett ina cheeky Parting 
shot (I can't imagine the devout Frost doing such a thing), “took a 
piton and scratched the letters AMF (for adios, motherfucker) into 
the side of the transmitter casing,” before the climbers began their 
descent to Base Camp. 


After operating successfully for three months, the device inexpli- 
cably ceased transmission. A team had to climb all the way back up 
a a out the problem. Turns out the SNAP had been covered in 
blowing drifts and the high-tech device needed to be shoveled cleat 


That wasn't the end of it. The same thing happened again at the end 


of 1 
967. The now Proven unreliability of the plutonium-powered 
sensor was the final stra 


w. By spring of 1968 the sensor collection 


ty 


RS 8 ete he —— 
á ae 
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he device itself was worth a fortune. Today’s RTGs add mil- 
And ¢ ances NASA project budgets ($50 million for each of the 
o pe on the Cassini Saturn probe). By way of an estimate, 
1960s dollars, that figure equates to more than $10 mil- 


have caused a fiscal sigh of relief when, recovered after 


lions " 
three 
adjusted = 
lion. It must ll > 
thorough search and no = tapas of luck, the Nanda Kot 
am esis returned on a special flight to the United States. Its mal- 
eee hinted at the possible fate of its lost counterpart on Nanda 
Devi. Unattended, the SNAP had been buried, fast merging with the 
mountain's ice Cap. The nuclear heat melted a spacious cavern, which 
upon being opened by the recovery team, released a wave of warm 
air, And there it was, sitting in a spherical shrine of its own creation. 


Alater account compared it to “a religious icon in a cathedral of ice.” 


The storm rages on. Chuck and Sarah huddle on a balcony. They 
are wrapped in their sleeping bags with the tattered remnants of the 
tent acting as a ground sheet—a millimeter of fabric between their 
foam pads and the snow. They talk, a low hum of syllables. Irs as if 
our calamity has clearly delineated the unseen lines that steer our 
lives. Chuck has a new lease on life—his desire to live has been 
absolutely confirmed—for the very first time. Sarah needs no such 
affirmation, but even now, as they sit talking in low whispers, the 
bond is stronger. Chuck, the man who insisted on sharing the ee 
and tent with myself, now, in the most natural and unaffected man- 
net, goes to his girlfriend. 

They murmur, sharing whatever two peop 


share, while living under the gun. ee 
what they are saying: 


, 


le who love each other 


have tew, if 
r : . 
m not really interested in 
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any, voyeuristic tendencies and maybe under the «~ 
cannot fathom anything more interesting than m Ç “HCUMStance 
logue. Or maybe I’m convinced that experiencin by 
really know anything. The trouble is, is that I’ve a i 
ie 


before—at least three times. 


internaj di 
a- 


only Wa to 
Need al] this 
One time, I was struck by rocks, free falling over a th 
Ousand feet 
Pushed the 


within a few feet. A direct hit by any of the half. doze a 
-dozen 


from the summit of Half Dome. Some idiot tourist had 
S Na 


granite blocks off the top and the missiles rocketed d 
, coming 


exploded a skull or to . Would hay 
P rn an arm off. As it was, I was struck a Pa 


blow on the arm and face by one projectile that exploded a § 
above where my partner and I cowered. I bear the scars to Py feet 
That incident happened so fast there was barely any time ; day, 
der the consequences. Not so for another near fatal sii 
a dozen years ago, I got stuck in a rain and snowstorm, high on: 
ledge on El Capitan. My climbing partner and I sat on the a, a 
shelf for thirty-six hours, he in a hammock-like portaledge st 
mines a puddle of ice water with little to keep me warm. My i 
wii bag was filled with ammonia smell as I huddled in the fetal 
position. Later I realized that the smell—for I'd not pissed myself— 
— of cold-induced catabolism where, fat reserves 
the endless a f uaa its own muscle tissue to furl 
Titill ages at 7 = just war enough to survive 
and I want to ig aa a If there is a God, I oa to live 
oy Ee eg rae a es 
myself, who might have perate to the bone, Surprising even t0 
predicted something more cynical—along 


the lines of “P| 
€ase save ) 
me, and I'll be a better person,” or some 


— N 


is ns. eal g 


| 
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al for mere survival. The short story is that the weather 
{for day, enough to climb to the summit and descend before 
pe weather BOT l 
ed away with my life and an explicit yearning that would 

unt me from then on. 
so while lying there, hat pulled over eyes, to shut everything out, 
he low drone of conversation to be more significant in 


| consider t 
he fact that it exists, than for its actual content. In some ways, I 
don't even know what such a conversation could possibly be. What 
do two people who love each other say when a hundred thousand 
5 of ice might come crashing down at any second? 


ton 

For some reason, I’m not too worried about dying. I just feel 
fired. It’s as if death could give me what life couldn't. It could give 
me closure, real closure, the kind of irrefutable absolution. 

Like everyone, Jonny is in his own world as the seconds tick. The 
then hours. He, like me, spends much of 
sustained suspended animation: Like 
the rest of us, the thought of death never fully departs for him. He 
remembers, “We had lots of time to think in the cave. At first I 


thought about the ice walls collapsing in on us about the avalanches, 
bout my family, and what it 


moments become minutes, 


the time lying in his bag in self- 


the storm, about better places to be a 


would be like to never make it out.” ak 
Still, though, Jonny has a practical side unburdened by darker 


thoughts. He and Sarah take turns listening tO Harry Potter and the 


, A S 
Half-Blood Prince on her mini-MP3 player It’s the size ° a cigarette 
apist fantasy: Jonny recalls, “I remember 
f was a great escape t0 have the head- 


nal mode. “I started having 


lighter—a tiny island of esc 


the Potter book, and how ! 
e shifts tO the inter 


phones on.” Later h 
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fun in my own head, imagining things, designing T 
about what makes people tick. Someone offered me the head inking 
and I didn't want them. It felt like a breakthrough,” ph 


One 
My headache pounds, feeling like some sadistic "o 
squeezing the brain tissue behind my eyeballs. The me taphor a is 
I c 

to medical reality. The headache is accompanied by fana Ose 
and 

AMS, Tye had 
fret Over, Wha 


fluid leakage. I swallow Ibuprofen at regular intervals, but the symp 


toms linger and flare like an infernal tide in my body, 


fatigue, all symptoms of acute mountain sickness, or 
AMS before, and it's not anything to immediately 


I’m worried about is cerebral edema, in which the br 


Going out to take a crap is a great distraction, We are all 
in the very back of the cave, down where the black crevas 
drops beyond sight. 


Peeing 


se hole 
But dumping demands a trip outside, | get 


dressed, pull my boots on, and use a lighter to melt the frozen laces 
enough to string them through the outer shell’s eye hooks, All told, 


its a chore that takes a half an hour. I stagger towards the entrance. 


I notice some dizziness that might, without too much of a stretch, 


be interpreted as the beginning of ataxia. Ataxia is the debilitating 
loss of coordination—a sure sign of edema. 


I blurt out to Jonny and Sarah as I pass, “I feel like shit. If this 
doesn't get better Pll need to go down.” 
Outside is a tempest. I kneel at the 


now half as high as when we fi 
fi 


base of our sheltering ice cliff, 
rst camped at its base because of the 
falling snow and avalanche debris. | 
made efficient by years of practice. It 
ortioned out and ready, plus a clearly 


St is, well—a natural chain of events: 


fteen-foot accumulation of 
drop my Pants in a process 
Pays to have toilet Paper p 


defined target area. The re 


ee) | ‘tA "aii 
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Į scrape a pile of snow over the mess and compact it 


. ess domes ps 
sins t latrine visitor has a clean toilet, I stomp the mess, 


B 


go that the nex compacting until, it punches through a layer, 
ow keeps j 

the SP h a hidden crack in the wall. “Lucky thing I didn't fall 
falling j oug utter as I make my way back to the cave entrance. 
in theres pata back into the hole, I ponder the chances of going 

a If I made it two thousand feet—maybe two hours of 
me e ng T be sucking 10 percent more oxygen with each 
ae 3 air. I'd be safe, provided I didn’t get flushed away by an 
we Given the swirling snow and distant rumbles, a nasty slide 
ane f high possibility. But I figure if things get bad I'll have to 
es others would stand a better chance, going down later after 
fs storm clears. If my condition spirals downhill, I would — a 
huge liability for the others. People with cerebral edema rapidly 
become little more than clumsy, and dangerous, baggage. | 

For a moment, the high clouds part in the distance, revealing . 
proud pyramid of Nanda Devi, a disembodied tooth of a i 
white floating like a fairytale castle. For a moment I a j ij és l 
ing at scenery on another planet. As fast as they aut a 
return, congealing rapidly into an opaque mass. | in eee 
the cave. I don’t feel so bad. My illness feels more Uke a hans 


and the more I move, the better I feel. 


share with 
, `- journal she can share wi 
DeAnn is writing me a letter. Its part ofa journ 


in hand writing on a 
2 . ulder pen in . 
me when I get back. She sits in Bo ds of miles and twelve time 


san 
piece of blank notepaper. We are thou 


zave. 
‘ in our C 
Zones away, wasting away 
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One week was hard. [the] first week I mean. I thought h 
. > ho 
the hell am I going to do this? It sucked, still does. In the o 
a s 
week I talked to my imaginary Pete. . . People ask ae t 


a lot 
» 3 . 
“Have you heard from Pete?” It’s sometimes hard. Nic 


€ they 
IL also 
ts the 


ask, but I find myself saying, “No news is good news,” 
find myself sitting numbly in your home office chair. | 


place in your house I most identify with you. 


On September 26th, I lie in my bag, trying to will myself to 


sleep, 
Sleep is a balm—a beautiful dim land where time passes free 


fi 
the interminable, lingering wait. Eying the elongated chunk Pa 
roosting directly above like a rickety thousand-pound suspension 
bridge—it’s hard to sleep. It’s our own private purgatory—a haven 
and a prison. I keep thinking of how I’m tired of being tough, Irs 
one thing to survive, it’s another thing to thrive. What will it be like 
to take this experience and make it part of life outside the confines 
of these cold blue walls? 

We'll know that soon enough. The next day at 9:30 AM, we push 
our packs through the entrance. The four of us emerge from the 
oval hole of our cave—four tiny dots reborn into the world. The 
skies are clear, and now, with only a few shreds of food and the par- 
tial remnant of a single fuel can, it is now or never. Jonny recalls, “It 
was time to leave and we were not sad about it. Heading down was 
a relief. My big concern was Staying out of avalanche danger.” 

We got S. V. on the tadio yesterday. He’s been worried sick, call- 
ing on the radio every hour day and night. Our calls, made infre- 


quently, never got throu 


gh, Perhaps as the result of the weather. S. V. 
noted in h 


is | ' 
8 prior to our successful communication, “If they 
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me down today or communicate by 1800hr [6:00 PM], then 
dont © 


have to BO for a search till Camp I.” I later find out that by the 
«ill ba 


connect on the radio, he’s afraid of the worst. 
ewe 


a is happy. More relaxed than in the last few days, he says, 


«No more worry about ae ceiling collapsing, NO more worry about 
P avalanche closing us in. No more worry about where to go poop 
safely.” , , 

| look at Chuck, his eyes glowing blue and happy, ready to face 
jè challenge of a new day. “Well, looks like you'd rather live than 
die after all.” 

The air is biting cold, enough to cause a coughing fit upon exit- 
ing the cave. Oddly, a storm's final passage is usually the coldest part 
of the weather cycle. When a blizzard dissipates, the clouds no 
longer remain to retain heat. 

The sun is warm, however. Even behind our glacier glasses, we 
blink. We look like extras in The Dawn of the Dead, our faces coated 
with zinc oxide, the pale gluey paste smeared like bad makeup. Chuck 
wears a balaclava with the lower mask and neck gaiter poles up, a 
dorky black stovepipe jutting hussar-like from his head. We tie into 
__ each end of one of the thin purple ropes. Jonny and ne the 
| same with our other rope. We start down, boots some a 
| afoot of light powder snow laid over a solid base that crunches w1 


each step. 


ighs. Pm not sure what 
Sometimes we punch through to our thighs 


ss, dropping 
pena ; leads diagonally across 

the easiest line down is, so ~ aen slope. The slope, per- 
i pty, dropping from sight as it 
lifts almost 200 feet high. 


over a rolling crest, terminatin 
haps 150 feet in length, ends are 
P lunges off the band of vertical ice € 


a> 


“ Ss AD 
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After being stuck in a tomb for four days, the vast Panoramą , 

our breath away. In a 250-degree arc, we can see past Nanda Ai 
dear into Tibet and into Nepal. Chuck gingerly drops over ‘i evi 
onto the steep snow, the vertiginous exposure adding to the i 
If the slope should decide to slide, we are gone, Chuck di 
cutting the slope down and to the right, seeking the ș 
through the vague dips and imperceptible eddies in a hidden mine 
field. I follow each and every footstep, maintaining enough distance 
to keep the rope snug to Chuck, but not tight. I have MY ice too| fh 
my right—uphill—hand, the idea being, that if he should fall or 


Crest 
Sion, 
Bonals, 
afest line 


start a slide, IIl plunge the tool's shaft into the snow to Stop us, I'm 
glad he is going first. Over a dozen years of backcountry skiing has 
taught him to diagnose the subtleties of perilous slopes like this—it’ 
a level of experience I as a climber cannot begin to approach, 
There’s a slight horizontal shelf skirting the dizzying rim of the 
ice cliff. Chuck zigzags back left, halting at a slight gap. I follow his 
steps as he pulls the excess slack from the rope, traversing right, then 
back left. As I arrive by his side, I glance up—our tracks have 
formed two sides of a right triangle. Jonny appears, followed by 
Sarah, a hundred feet behind. They are two dots, following an ant 
trail of pocked steps, orange and red jackets highlighted against the 
broad field of glaring monochrome white. 


Jonny arrives. I stand on the far edge with Chuck between us. Theres 
none of the hoped- 


at the edge of the 


slope begins—in 


for ice to anchor ice screws, so we perch, unanchored 
Precipice. It’s a 100-foot free fall to where the lower 
layer of snow Sn near-vertical sheet of ice blanketed by a thin 

" ®eyond, the Mountain falls away for several thousand 


panse of white, broken with intermittent ice cliffs. Our plan 
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el, then traverse hard left to regain the ridge we climbed 
jg to rap d earlier. Until we gain the ridge, we are exposed to ava- 
p an imminent threat made all the more likely as the sun 
pache f slopes, melting the fresh snow into a dense layer whose 
pakes dat might spontaneously erupt into a lethal slide We are 
growing a very real gauntlet as Chuck notes, “I dont like the fact that 
ae A we hang out, the more these slopes are exposed to the sun.” 


He gestures with his ice axe in a broad arc encompassing the terrain 
e 


four d 


above and to our sides. 

Theres something I love about the tension of these moments. 
There's something so real, so immediate, and so alive. Pounding an 
ice axe into a shelf of hard snow I've cleared, I feel that seductive 
power of someone who knows what he is doing and why he is doing 
it. Despite the fear and fatigue, it is in these moments that I am sure 
I made the right choice—to do what I love, and to do it the best I 
can. Implicit in that feeling is the absence of subjective morality, 
irrelevant emotion, or the matrix of artifice through which we filter 
the majority of our actions. To myself I wonder, $ this 1s what they 
mean by “self-actualizing?” 

a a a rush ioi comes to life. Sarah, has triggered the 


the left of where the three of as stand, 


: to : 
slope, just above and ur traversing 


b 
exposed and unanchored. A field of snow bounded 7 sr 
tracks releases with a hiss, building into a ani wave. 
familiar acceleration of mind. I calculate 


ji 
drop below. The notion treads the ae nn ae 
a very clinical and detached assessment, 


be guaranteed fatal. faa 
“The sow gave way and I S. ipp 


e odds of surviving the 


e of the absurd, but in 


d in the moving snow,” Sarah 


—— he 
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recalls. “It was terrifying. For a moment I was afrai 


you guys.” . 
Mercifully, the avalanche is small and passes to our | 


d ld killeq 


eft, Ies a Sur 
Y- It flies öva 


Ss—the resid. 


: f Nanda Kor, 
flanks with a static hiss. Chuck, Jonny and I shoot each other alock 
ook, 


face slide of lighter powder that dusts us on its way b 
the lip of the cliff, strikes the slope below and dissipat 


ual debris vaporizing, melding with the vast white ô 


but the expressions are all blocked and distorted by h 


: . os) ZINC-Oxide 
and mirrored glasses—high altitude masks. It’s another close call 


If anything, the fact that Sarah’s weight (and she certainly does no, 
tip the scales any heavier than either Chuck, Jonny, or me), when 
placed in the same footsteps as the previous three, triggers a slide, 
points to the unpredictability of avalanche. 


Predicting slides is like black magic, more an art than science 


They generally occur when the weight ofan upper snow layer breaks 
the bond with whatever holds the mass in place. That can be a 
lower, deeper layer of snow, ice, rock, or the ground itself. Predicting 


that type of hazard is like trying to predict the weather, an informed 
guess at best, a total shot in the dark at worst. 


Sarah arrives. She’s shaken. Later she recalls her premonition at 
Camp I when she questioned 


“Going down I said over a 
down with our lives,” 
going to go back up.” 

How shaken she is 


whether to even attempt Nanda Kot. 
nd over, just give us the chance to get 
Promising, “If we make it down, we are not 


w, nylon sling, or a few pieces 


» there’s none of the above, since 
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ede ds only snow, and none of it is firm and dense 

te the fool-proof anchor Td like. Still, what I create is 
enoug «= two ice axes pounded straight into the snow, shaft first, 
ufficien a nylon sling that’s set up to equally distribute the load 
looped re two. The “load” in this case is me. With no discussion, 
a nominate myself to go first, a crash test guinea pig, 
eae! pulls, I tumble for a hundred feet, slam the ice face 


d take a big ride for a few thousand feet. I ease onto the rope, 
an 


i 
whats aye 
ugh 1° a 


gri- 
macing at the anchor distastefully, as if daring it to pull out. Though 


its never easy tO gO first on a dubious anchor, I am past fretting over 
the pros and cons. We need to move fast. 

Moving fast with four people on a technical descent is no mean 
feat. I’m not there to witness it, but it turns out that Sarah, over- 
whelmed by the stress and fatigue, especially after accidentally trig- 
gering the avalanche, faints at the stance. Jonny says, “She wasn't 
looking too good there and then she blacked out. I had to hold her 
after Pete rappelled.” Her faint spell lasts about fifteen minutes. She 
describes it as “like really bad vertigo, like I was hungry and hadn't 
eaten.” Whatever the cause, Sarah recovers in time to rappel to where 
the rope ends—a platform we've kicked in the snow and placed two 
ice screws as an anchor. It is a tremendous effort, especially when one 
considers how overwhelming the situation must be for a first-timer 
in the big mountains. I reward her courage with an seiden sock 
in her nose with my elbow, while I'm removing a glove. Its a wonder 
Sarah doesn’t break down and cry right then and there. oe 

Its taken both ropes, tied together to reach the 4 a 1ce 
cliff. As the last to come down, Jonny, rather han A iii 

. hundred feet to our stance. 
the rope has to down climb the entire two 


1 se and steep snow—would 
The upper section—rotten vertical ice and P 


nae 
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provide a stout challenge to the weekend warrior, armed si 
est technical ice climbing tools. By way of explanation hji e lat, 
. +A tech. 
tool is a short, meathook-shaped implement a |j on longa j 
an 


framing hammer. These purpose-made tools tackle Steep terrai 
e 


way a Ferrari tackles curves—ideal for what he now tiptoes dh 
* But 
and a re 
mountaineering axe—better for pedestrian snow walking fen 
te 
face with his 
baseball bar, 


as it is, Jonny's been left with only one technical tool 


climbing. Watching Jonny painstakingly climb down the 
inadequate gear is like watching someone tee off with a 
except if he falls, he'll break his legs, or get killed. 

But Jonny arrives safely, grinning like a kid who just sto 
candy—and didn't get caught. He then leads off to our ri 
idly disappearing around a shallow snow ridge. We follow, 


that we've successfully skirted the most dangerous Passage, 


le SOme 
ght, r ap- 


and with 


Hours later we slog down slopes loaded with waist-deep snow. 
Wisps of cloud streak overhead as a rhythmic thump, thump, 
thump vibrates through the air. A helicopter chugs below, headed 
down valley. For a moment I think we're being rescued, but later 
we'll discover that the Italian team is being evacuated. Still descend- 
ing to safety, we are unaware that Marco has died, or that the heli- 
copter made a pass of our last known whereabouts, in a vain search 
for our bodies. Swallowed in our icy tomb, we were as lost from the 
inquiring eyes of man as the SNAP device itself. Unlike the SNAP 


weve been released once more to the world. 


We arrive in Base Camp just as the last rays of the setting sun gild 
Nanda Devi East. The molten | 


then fade, leaving only a stern sil 


coming embrace of friends. 


ON 


ines fringing the mountain cool, 


houette as we stumble into the wel- 


j 50 
weve see” 


h, maybe its better if there are some things that we don't see.” | 
muc: , 
—Peter Mathiesson, The Snow Leopard 


SOO OOE pi 


CHAPTER 14 
NANDA DEVI 


Moments of complete repose are rare. That much we all ] — 
for the next few days as we bask in the hor sun, eat a nee f pa 
play hours of cards—in this case, something S. V. cals none ‘ 
tens.” It’s a bit like hearts, with the idea being to acquire as 


the tens in the deck as possible. 3s hoe fate 
F iences, Jonny and I have a psychologic We 

rom past experiences, adventure on Nanda Kot. Weve 

accepted such risk as 

chosen lifestyles, and long ago W° bana . i Sarah, havent 

our lifestyles, k, and especially Sarah, 


part of the cost of climbing. -a the ordeal. 


ting down. Chuck vacillates, 


which we can put our harrowing 


: d to sh 
the experience or backgroun ane 
er 

Sarah retires to her tent after 8 o back to Nanda Kot or 


ne 
izi direct wish to either g 
never verbalizing a 


A> 
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follow the plan we'd discussed as a group. Earlier, Jonny 7 
» While Chu 
th Ridge Or at leg 
, i asitie, We h 
scheduled 36 days in Base Camp, of which we ha 


ve ave 
7 Spent 2] days; 
two attempts on Nanda Kot or waiting out bad Weather : 


ry Teal “XPOsure tg 
me on 
objective. Somehow, it is lost on Chuck 


Sanctuary rim is as critical as any piece of th 

It is a dynamic of the ever- 
fact that Sarah is spent, depri 
Gabe bailed out in the wee 


about attempting the East Face of Nanda Deyi Fax 
Sarah would either attempt Nanda Devi East's Sou 
climb to Longstaff’s Col to gaze into the Sancty 


Jonny and I now have to face up to the ve 
same risk we just stared down, but this tj a bigger a 
that venturing to hi 
€ expedition, 
shifting sands of an expedition, The 
ves Chuck of a Partner. The fact that 
ks prior and S. V. is content to stay in 
as a complete surprise to me that Chuck 
later feels deprived of another shot at Nanda Kot. The final arbitra- 


tion comes when Chuck falls ill after we depart. From m 
tive, 


camp doesn't help. It came 


y perspec- 
overall level 
it is no surprise that he falls ill. As an 
experienced alpinist, it takes every iota of determination plus some 
prodding from a redoubtable Jonny, 

Adding in the post-Nanda Kot res 
to do something. That realized, Jon 
Longstaff’s Col and check out the S 
and risking the Goddess’s wrath 
October 3rd, four days after stum 


gauging the level of stress he’s experienced and his 
of discomfort and anxiety, 


to tackle the next adventure. 
t days, we have about ten days 
ny and I pack up to climb to 
outh Ridge. Weighing the risks, 
we depart in the chill dawn of 
bling down from Nanda Kot. 
ng bag each, an ultralight nonwa- 
ed from the Nanda Kot adventure, 


. t 
Ope to stretch out to seven if we ge 


In our packs we carry a sleepi 
terproof tent patched and batter 
Plus food for five days that we h 
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This for a peak nearly 7,500 meters, or almost 
; storm. 
ee 
#0 fet high- 
oil fuel eas 1. Our technical hardware is cut pretty 

d at Nanda Kot 

A Instead 2 
l 


; are C 
r, we . ; 
ried earlier, d that wouldn't catch, in one climbers words, “a 
. or 
flimsy © 
very 


te.” In other words, we are taking less gear for 
palling interest rate: 


: der, and—with over a half dozen 
, h higher, much harder, 
omething Muc 


is laughable—three cans, versus the seven we 
n 


f the barely adequate 8.8-mm diameter rope we car- 


arrying an absurdly skinny 7.7-mm rope—a 


iti eadlier. 

cad ane across the moraine, we carry with us 

sens out 30-pound rucksacks. A day after es o se 
a we spoke with the field manager for “ me a r an 

7 not go to Nan , 

a Te a _ Verma, tanig sa 
pa Dalla Longa’s demise also saw their me vase va 
take a near-fatal plunge. He reveals that Dalla wa a 
warned to steer clear of Nanda Devi East by none 


. ie fore- 
le in Martoli. In an = 
head priest at the Nanda ne Goddess does not like peo- 
to i 


shadowing, the priest had in “One person from 


» : hetically, 
ple standing on her head,” adding eT ail surely die.” Later, my 


n't too far off. The 33 expe- 
recorded total of 14 fatali- 
ting fatalities taking 


o am 
each expedition to attempt the p j 
Jld; riest W 
research will discover that the : ane 
: claim 
ditions to both summits have 


% not coun 
ties (including Dalla Longa). Thats 


a. 
h in and out of the are 
i 


offer the 
place on the approac and I cannot even 


onny 
Whatever the numbers, J 


riest in Martoli is 
ince the p 
eremony, of Pil j 
Goddess a religious ¢ 


PN 


” a 


4 
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gone for the season. We are left torn between ae 
our desire to pay homage. The compromise is to jöt 
Col and see if the vibe is right to carry onward, UP the Sout ia 
of Nanda Devi East. Sarah is worried later saying, “I dreie Be 
departure right after what we experienced on Nanda ee Your 
another disaster on the way.” 


Midmorning finds us at the Italian Camp. Once a villa 


Pidation and 


O Longstafp, 


sensed 


Be of tents 


: : meandering 
stream fed by Nanda Devi's snowfields, it housed fourteen climber, 


in a wide bucolic valley with short-cropped grass and a 


and a half dozen others only a week prior. Now it’s a ghost town, 
buried under a foot of new snow that so far has Prevented the 
porters from recovering what's left—two forlorn tents, the cookin 
shelter, and a blue canvas mess tent. Mice infest half-eaten bags of 
rice and flour, contrasting with the neatly packed and stacked ted 
duffels and blue plastic drums of the Italians awaiting the human 
shuttle back to civilization. The place is haunted, the trampled snow 
is littered with empty fuel cans, food wrappers and some tell-tale 
emergency oxygen bottles bearing mute testament to the desperate 
efforts to save Dalla Longa’s life. In the flat circular space of exposed 
dirt where Dalla Longas blue nylon tent stood, a crude cairn is 


capped by a sandy plaque of yellowed rock. It bears the inscription: 


Marco Dalla Longa 
30. 12. 1963 
24. 09. 2005 


| wr are 
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flat spot big enough to pitch our tiny battered tent, and it 
parely # urs just tO excavate a tent platform. It’s our first glimpse into 
rakes a Sanctuary. 
the am Devi stands in all her glory, laid out in such resplendent 
pace no picture or words could do her justice. Were we to be 
beauty the mountain itself we would not have such a stunning, 
dimbing ; erspective. I can clearly see the ripple of the glacier 
awe-inspiring P P i 
d moraine that curves in tortured oxbows at Nanda Devi’s base. 
“omewhere down there is where the SNAP-19 came to a final rest. 
Like a sluggish river, the glacier has carried the device perhaps a half- 
mile down valley. It must be in the glacier, for the three follow-up 
recovery parties found no surface traces despite their systematic, 
painstaking grid search assisted by helicopter surveillance, thermal 
sensing, metal detectors, and hand-held neutron counters. The neu- 
tron counters were a nice touch, but just like the coolant in a 
nuclear power plant, water—in this case glacier ice—is nature's 
most common and effective neutron absorber, effectively shielding 
the plutonium from discovery. Recalls Schaller, “We did use a 
Geiger counter across the bottom of the glacier looking for radioac- 
tivity, finding a few positive readings when the Geiger ae went 
shooting off and we were anxious and thought we fannd it.” The 
readings were an anomaly. Though the neutron an spiked to “a 
hundred times the norm—attributed to defective et j 
» cays Schaller, “and 
results were inconclusive. “We dug, dug dug, 47 
we didn’t find anything.” 


-- ineffec- 
ingenious, albeit ine: 
The CIA search team even used some i showed me a 


funneling glacial melt 


P N 


tive, low-tech means to search for the devic 
i i tem 
Picture of their jury-rigged hydraulic sys 


O CA 
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water through linked sections of a tan fire hose. The j 


blast loose rubble from the SNAP’s potential lodgment 


Ca Was 


. . 5 5 A “lik 
early miners in California looking for gold.” The result was a, ‘ the 
as it was pathetic. His image displayed a man hol ding D x 

Tass 


nozzle trikling water. The thin flaccid stream was about as p 
Wo « . . CCtiy 
as pissing on a hillside. “It just seemed like a hopeless thing t r 

0 do 


and we all kind of laughed and gave up on that idea,” says Schal 
er, 


Two days later Jonny and I have gained almost four thousand more 
feet, climbing some of the hardest technical terrain P'ye tackled in 
the mountains. Jonny is in his element, climbing shattered shingled 
rock, bereft of its usual easy-to-climb mantle of snow and ice. 
The ridge leading to the summit is a tortured rib of endless crum- 
bling rock draped with many thousands of feet of tattered rope, 
some dating back to 1951. 

After three days of climbing, the rarified air reduces our oxygen 
intake to less than 40 percent of what’s available at sea level, My 
mind, warped by hypoxia is crowded with a cast of Loony Toons 
characters, and the act of moving upward is accompanied by a zany 


internal chorus. 


It’s clear in all directions. At 23,000 feet, the sky takes on a lay- 


ered range of hues. The horizon, where the distant snowy peaks 


m i : il, i 
eet the sky, begins as pale blue, growing ever darker until, if one 
Were to stare straight up, 


the heavens are nearly black—the firma- 
ment of space. 


Very early the next mornin 
before launching into the 


around minus 40 degrees 
> 


8 we melt ice with our last can of fuel 
pitch-black night. The temperatures are 


and it’s not until the pale dawn blooms 


UN 
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gun that we can feel the blood warming our toes, The 


of steep, plenty of 70-degree ice with short vertical steps of 
di te rock forcing traverses that skirt Precopitous drops of 
pard ane ds of feet. By early afternoon, we confront the last 
ee us and the top of Nanda Devi East. It’s about 700 


partie It’s the highest I’ve ever climbed, and the aura of the 


feet above u 

reat mountal 
g al parts elation and nervous tension. 
equ 


Jonny and I have drawn level to Camp 4 on Nanda Devi. We 


are across at the spot, which, though little less than two miles dis- 
b 


n and the harsh, inhuman environment promote 


rant, is clearly delineated in the crystal air. I can see where the SNAP 
was abandoned, a slight depression in an otherwise flawless expanse 
of snow and ice that proudly rides the crest of Nanda Devi’s South 
Face, two thousand additional feet to the summit pyramid. Dog 
tired and sucking the thin air of 23,700 feer, I find it nothing short 
of incredible that Kohli’s CLA team managed to get the sensor to this 
altitude. I can see the fall line of the device, tracing it with dry Bees: 
shot eyes to the glacier. Somewhere, 7,000 feet below ncaa jii 
rests, its nuclear heat destined to burn hot, hundreds a years after 
my time on earth ends and all memory of that p E n ‘a 
In early September 1966, the energetic and — ; wi 
climbed from Camp 4 on Nanda Devi to her ee ee 
secrecy, his ascent, to the 25,645-foot ae hae far as 
until nearly four decades later. Accompanis á sw and icy rock to 
Camp 4, Schaller set off alone up the tricky an climber to date. 
achieve the most unheralded ascent by an Amen’ short cock cliff 
He nearly lost his life in the process, 


below the summit and falling into ê P 


slipping of è 


of snow wil 


> 


h thousands 
atch 


es 


YS, a — 
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of feet of open air below. Standing on the summit was 
; a 

moving experience—and one for which he would gain no : “py 

Ceo ades 

t desctity, 

It Was Spec. 


until now. “The feeling of being on top was—well— Į Nan 
it in words—it was a spiritual feeling,” he remembers. « 
tacular. I felt like I was part of the mountain.” 


One the way down Schaller was saved by his faithful 


friend 
Frost. Frost who had passed on the summit bid Out of res Tom 


. Pect for the 
guidelines set down by the CIA, had waited patiently above oe 
for Schaller’s return. “I stumbled a little bit just before camp. We : 


our headlights on at that point as I remember. | wo 
3,000 feet to my death had he not been short ropin 


remembers. “That stumble frightened the hell out of 


uld have fallen 
£ me,” Schaller 


me, I will Never 
forget when he tightened up on the rope and pulled me back from 


what probably would have been a fatal slip.” 

Recalling that, Jonny and I set out for our own summit. Jonny 
leads an extremely difficult 200-foot section of rock, laced with thin 
wisps of gray bubbly ice. Past accounts describe copious snow and 
climable ice not present in this era of global warming. Back at the 
local cliffs, this passage would rate a respectable grade of WI 4 and 
M5. Translated, that means that the pitch demands vertical ice 
climbing with tricky scratching up bare rock, teetering with metal 
crampon points on small door-jamb sized edges, 


slotted into quarter-inch wide fissures in the roc 
performance would be res 


book. At 24,000 feet with a h 
dental floss to stop a fall, it’s 


with ice axe picks 
k. At sea level, the 
pectable in any experienced climber’ 
eavy pack and a glorified piece of 
nothing less than heroic. To follow, 


amelessly grab what little intermediate 
d. 


Jonny winches me up as I sh 


protection anchors he’s place 
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sie weather is changing. ames we could look out and gaze over 

vast sweeP of India, awestruck as huge thunderstorms Pounded 
the rood the brown and black clouds illuminated by flashes of 
ree We are so high this morning that we can see the curva- 
pe of the earth, gending into Tibet, Nepal, and the Gangetic 
ne hundreds of miles distant. Now, the clouds have closed in, 
i rapping us in a brisk ca that Camies with it the threat of snow. 
Asif to deny the deteriorating conditions, I say, “We have this in the 
bag,” as we stand below the last step shar bars us from the final easy 
„now walk to the summit. I add, “This will be the best thing I’ve 
ever done in the mountains.” 

The steep slope above is deceptively desperate. The recent snows 
have transformed into a quicksand-like mix of granular powder. 
Wallowing up the crud is like battling a near-vertical treadmill. The 
clouds thicken. I am so focused on the climbing that I don't even 
notice the snow start to fall. The wind whips the particles, lashing 
the face above. Though I am mere feet from the final summit ridge, 
the slope is obscured by the driving blizzard. Jonny yells something 
unintelligible over the gale. It’s getting late in the day and our fast 
and light style—to save weight we didn't even bring helmets—leaves 
no room for even the slightest setback. 

Twenty-four thousand feet above sea level, we have a heated 


: iti endure an epic 
discussi ree to retreat. As it 1s, We 
on, before we ag bia A few 


d feet 
ver a thousan 
descent to our last bivy spot, 0 ear. We gaze 


; ‘raculously cl 
hours into our descent, the skies weer ti Sic: 
. i e 
wistfully at the summit, now radiant — 


, _ There’s no going 
sun. “It might as well be Mars» oi ultralight push. 
back up as we've given every thing for our "3P 


—— N 


eS he | —— 
(j 
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We are virtually out of food and have only enough fuel oo 
one day at most. ast 
Hours later, with the western sky still outlined by the blood. rey 
tO rappel, 
Nclimb b 
off single 
His path of 
h East Face, 


i rt, I Bingerly 
crab my way down, balancing on a few millimeters of steel embed. 


ded in the hard bulletproof ice. My world is reduced to the ten-foot 
radius illuminated by my headlamp. At one point, my bulky insu- 


lated pants, carelessly donned during the storm, begin to slip, 


glow of the setting sun, we became separated, Jonny opts 
80 feet at a time on our single climbing rope. I dow 
headlamp. Jonny wrestles with multiple rappels, some 
sketchy rock anchors slotted in the occasional outcrop., 
descent teeters on the very edge of the 7,000-foot hig 
the same wall the Italians failed to climb. For my pa 


creeping down my legs and threatening to trip me. When I first 
pulled them on, my bulky mittens made fastening the waist button 
impossible. Every time I stripped my hands down to liner gloves 
my fingers grew numb, threatening frostbite. Now, hours later, 
perched on the edge of the Sanctuary, a fall would be fatal, thou- 
sands of feet of tumbling over ice, and skull-cracking rocks. I plant 
my tools, balancing on delicate crampon points as I reach down to 
pull my pants up. The headlines flash through my dopey brain, 


“Fatal Bathroom Visit—Asian Climber Found Dead with Pants 
Around Ankles.” 


Hours later Jonny and | reunite, 


sleeping bags. I am exhausted. The 
to Base Camp, 


several hours. 


set the tent up and crawl in our 
next day, we descend 9,000 feet 
through an afternoon storm that dumps snow for 
We both run on autopilot, honed by years of similar 
riences, We arrive in Base Camp at 11:45 PM, after six 


move, ini us 
i remaining few days of our expedition, are 


~~ 


grucling expe 


days on the 
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„| clear—sunny, warm, and absolutely maddening. As author 
st evi devotee Bill Aitken would later comment in Delhi, 
r soks like the Goddess gave you the brush off.” 

i gnish our expedition, leaving behind new friends like S. V. and 

. onder, saying good-bye to old ones, like Khem Singh and 
oe Singh. I'll see them again before it’s all over. 
somes stalks the Himalayas, even as we board a 747 for home. 
The season of white death rages on, and one month after our epic 

Nanda Kot, 18 climbers including seven French Mountaineers 
a 11 Nepali porters and camp staff perished in another avalanche. 
i event was later called “the worst ever single loss of life in the 
mountains and a devastating blow not just to the victims’ families 

_, but to the close-knit global climbing community.” On October 
20, 2005, a massive slide, perhaps triggered by a falling serac, “took 
out the whole Base Camp.” The French expedition’s objective was a 
peak called Kang Guru, which, like Chomiomo and Nanda ea 
was just shy in elevation of the 7,000-meter mark. The only survivors 
were four Nepalese who happened to be outside their ia wis 
disaster struck. It is alarming to think that merely being 
your tent can spell the difference between life and death. But h a 
both for the Nepalese on the French expedition and for Chuck an 

me on Nanda Kot. 


is that the 
Kang Guru tragedy is that 
What's really alarming about the a safest place on the entire 


disaster occurred at Base Camp—usually e Sikkim expedition on 


expedition. Whats more, as wah a hts. Their leader Daniel 
Chomiomo, the French were no ligheweigh 


rsa France's presti- 
. a uct ). t 
Stolzenb was one of the most senior instr 

erg, 


1 . . E A E e 


z_ 


=a Ss 


gs 
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ki et d’Alpinisme) based in the French Alps at Chamonix ENS, 
e . 
de j he French mountaineering community are known in cli 
and me 


be among the best in the world—whether climbing, 
circles to 


Skiing, 
ding, IF ENSA has an American counterpart, it woyig Ù 
iding. gs 
i ee es Mountain Guides Association (AMGA), though 
an disdain—not completely unfounded—migh 
a $ 


t Prompt the 
French to look at their American counterpart as a well-meaning w 
Mike Alkitis, 
ENSA is State 


alk. i He adds, 


awkward junior sibling. Says AMGA Executive Director 
“Guiding in France is held with national esteem. Thus 
funded [the AMGA is not] so they really walk the w 
“One of their senior instructors would definitely be one of the best in 
the world at what he does, and that naturally includes avalanche 
awareness. A guy like that would not make a stupid mistake,” 
Indeed, Stolzenberg a sixty-year-old climbing veteran understood 
natures volatility. He once prophetically remarked, “There’s no such 
thing as a high mountain or a low mountain, there is only the moun- 
tain. And when she’s angry—things can go very badly wrong.” 
What all this tells us is that even the most experienced climbers can 
be caught off guard. Note that the French were killed in Base Camp. 
Choosing camp is a premeditated act, one that allows ample time to 
assess threats and isolate the safest possible location—unlike the calcu- 


lated risks climbers must take when they are forced to climb or traverse 
potentially hazardous Passages. And, des 


must have taken, the entire 


According to the UK Gua 


pite whatever precautions they 
party was taken completely by surprise. 
rdian, Sarki ‘Tamang, one of the Nepalese 


the snow said, “I have never seen any- 
thing like it. There was a sudd 


i “. 
H 
f bove knows what is below, but what is below does not know what is 
s abo 
ghat #5 4 limbs, one sees. One descends, one sees no longer, but one has seen 
ec , F ; ; 
above. On art of conducting oneself in the lower regions by the memory of what 
gisan e can no longer see, 
Ther higher up. When on 


one can at least still know,” 
one saw 


—Rene Daumal, Mount Analogue 


EPILOGUE 


To survive is one thing, what to do with the void it creare; i anges 
Months later, Chuck, Sarah, and I sit ina counseling session oo 
therapist, reliving the bleak moments where life itself hong ee id 
ance. Sarah suffers from anxiety, listlessness, depression, nee 
inability to focus at work. She carries a ul chat ete 
bear, whether from war, violent crime, or in ja m ies 
dent. “I feel I am constantly on edge and eons Seta hee 
even when dealing with small details, ee moment of the 
‘yes, something that even during the most s 
expedition, I never saw. l -o Sarah was suddenly and 
Months after our return, while skiing, 


benign 
„covered, yet 
Unexpectedly gripped by panic on the snow 
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slopes of a local Colorado ski resort. She described her 


. feeling to 
Chuck, who with little reflection stated, 


l “I feel that Panic all the 
time. It’s been that way since childhood. 


In the process of writing this manuscript, I spent hours reliving 
ling the 
of those 
too had 
never let go of the experience, returning to America after More than 
uth of 
the Rishi Ganga and jumping straight back into a busy life. I felt an 
inappropriate personal responsibility for everyone's safety, and car- 
ried guilt for leading them into a near-fatal circumstance, | realized 
that the dissolute feelings and unmanageable anxiety might be post- 
traumatic stress syndrome. 
I think the counseling helped. I had the chance to speak the as- 
yet unspoken, to tell both Chuck and Sarah that they had done an 


incredible job of surviving, 


the events as I typed it out on the computer screen. Recal 
events, I nearly threw up, reliving the stress and the fear 


days spent in our near-grave on Nanda Kort. I realized that I 


a week of hectic travel, interviews and exploration of the mo 


of staying cool and of doing everything 
possible to help all of us survive. “You just came back from the clos- 


est thing any of us will come to a war,” I said, “And now it’s over” 


They in turn relieved me of the burden of guilt I'd carried, and 
w still carrying, around. “The expedition is over, Pete,” Chuck 
said. “You weren't responsible for our choice to be up 


there and you 
are not responsible for our safety anymore.” 


At th . 
holdin — vi ession Chuck has a realization. “I’ve been in a 
mths vs living with the safety of barely making it—having 
; ceping expectati A i 
sionally delivering,” : “tations low and surprising people by occa 


step-father would YS as we get ready to leave. He adds. “My 


ture me and hit me—open-handed—until | 
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; init I knew what he wanted and Pd do it and I hated 
ae for that—I'd be furious and that’s how I’ve lived my life. 
myse 


ghen I was getting crushed by the avalanche, I felt the same sense 
en 


af futility, "age and fared saan that I felt when I was being 
pused as a helpless child. This time I fought back. I did not submit.” 
a A week later Chuck, Sarah and I sit, watching Jonny speaking 
homa spotlit podium before a sold-out house at the local Boulder 
Theater. As the founder and director of the annual Boulder 
Adventure Film Festival, Jonny tries to strike the balance between 
his passion for climbing and the outdoors, with his heartfelt desire 
to share and make the world a better place. The goal of BAFF is to 
promote awareness of environmental and social issues, through par- 
ticipation in human-powered outdoor activities. And from the tears 
and laughter throughout his three-day event, it’s clear that Jonny's 
work is a resounding success. Stacey, his girlfriend, stands in the 
wings. In her spare time from work as an environmental consultant, 
she’s helping Jonny share his vision. 

Chuck and Sarah hold hands. They whisper whatever two people 
who love each other whisper, when they are out for a night on the 
town. In a month, they are taking a big step—buying a house and 
moving in together. 

And as for me? I’ve got nothing to lose anymore. P — 
Devi has given me that final piece I need to carry on in om that 
dwells less on myself alone, but on a future that purs pie p gs— 
a wife, marriage again, perhaps children—ahead of i pea Ra 
obsess over whatever comes along. Not thac I'll agi climbing, a 

orion, But first there's one last thing 
maybe I'll build in another direction. 


I need to do. 


m 
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Before leaving India, Jonny and I collected ‘Wo bottle 
. . f S 
and sediment from Rishi Ganga River—at the point e Water 
the 
ation, It’s a- 


P valleys of 


cial waters of Nanda Devi first meet human habit 


the Ganges begins its journey, through the dee 


ere 


the 


Himalayas, on its way to nurture India’s millions, 


My bottle, a ten-ounce glass container, formerly hel eres r 
chdi 


f sand and sediment Test 


almost the exact size and 
shape of the plutonium lozenges loaded by McCarth 


yY More than 
foryty years ago. I am a writer, not a scientist. And | cannot afford 
to have this water and sand tested in a lab. 


paste. It now contains an inch and a half o 


. . f f 
ing in a matrix of cloudy river water. Its 


So I take the bottle uncapping it as it releases a tiny hiss as the alt 
pressure of my home in Boulder equalizes with that ofa high moun- 
tain valley half a world away. A faint smell of India—dung, spices, 
diesel—escapes. I shake the bottle stirring up silt the and before the 
foggy sediment settles, I tip the bottle back and drink. 

Taking the gray-green liquid into my mouth, I savor the luke- 


warm flow. I crunch the mica-flecked soup of glacial meltwater con- 


taining dirt, minerals, and organic material—perhaps including a 
few atoms of Tilman and Nanda Devi Unsoeld—and perhaps a 
trace of plutonium from the missing SNAP-19. Is it a health risk? 
Later, PII have nightmares that my guts are burning from radiation, 
that I've committed an unspeakable crime against my very body. 


rat for mow, T relish the gritty crunch and the rich earthy taste of 


life itself. 


pe =a 
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